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Foreword 


As  we  near  the  beginning  of  a  new  century  the  international 
system  and  relations  between  nations  are  undergoing  far-reaching 
and  fundamental  changes.  While  many  conservative  observers 
object  to  assertions  that  the  cold  war  is  over,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  conflictual  relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  has  changed  enormously  in  the  past  few 
years.  While  no  one  can  predict  what  form  the  relationship  wUl 
take  in  years  ahead,  nor  what  will  eventually  come  out  of  the 
Gorbachev  revolution  in  the  USSR,  it  now  seems  obvious  that 
things  are  unlikely  to  return  to  the  glacial  and  highly  threatening 
bilateral  confrontation  of  the  four  decades  that  followed  World 
Warn. 

AH  these  changes  do  not  mean  that  conflict  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  certainly  does 
not  mean  that  military  force  will  become  a  virtual  nonplayer  in  the 
relations  between  nations.  What  it  does  mean,  at  least  in  the 
judgment  of  the  author  of  this  study,  is  that  a  host  of  factors — 
political,  economic,  social,  and  environmental — ^have  combined  in 
this  nuclear  age  to  make  many  of  the  past  practices  of  the 
superpowers  irrelevant,  counterproductive,  or  both.  As  a  result, 
both  the  superpowers,  as  well  as  many  other  nations,  are  currently 
fumbling  about,  seeking  some  new  system  under  which  then- 
foreign  relations  can  be  more  profitably  conducted. 

Dr  Spangler  develops  a  model  or  conceptual  approach  to  foreign 
policy  that  he  calls  “positive  diplomacy,”  which  is  to  him  a 
preferable  method  of  integrating  force  and  diplomacy  in  this  very 
complicated  and  increasingly  dangerous  world.  Although  he 
makes  no  claim  that  this  approach  is  scientific  or  exact,  it  is  his 
considered  judgment  that  the  world  would  be  a  far  safer  and  more 
pleasant  place  if  policymakers  handled  their  international  relations 
with  this  or  a  similar  policy-making-framework  in  miflA, 


'DET^S  M.  DREW,  Col,  USAF 
Director 

Airpower  Research  Institute 
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Preface 


With  economic  pressures,  demographic  changes,  and  the 
acknowledged  futility  of  nuclear  war  steadily  eroding  the 
perceived  utility  of  traditional  military  force,  nations  are  looking 
with  new  favor  on  many  of  the  conciliatory  tools  that  were  used 
so  effectively  during  the  classical  diplomacy  of  the  nineteenth 
century  (negotiation,  bargaining,  the  use  of  inducements) — in 
short,  a  diplomacy  emphasizing  cooperation  and  accommodation. 
Mikhail  Gorbachev,  in  spite  of  his  enormous  domestic  difficulties, 
has  clearly  recognized  the  value  of  such  an  t^proach  and  has 
managed  to  score  impressive  public  relations  victories  and  thereby 
vastly  improve  the  Soviet  Union’s  image  around  the  world. 

Force  will  still  be  an  important  player  in  international  politics, 
especially  at  lower  levels  of  conflict.  An  important  objective  for 
the  United  States,  then,  should  be  to  overcome  its  traditional 
inhibitions  about  conciliatory  approaches  (especially  strong  since 
World  War  II)  and  to  integrate  a  new  and  imaginative 
accommodative  diplomacy  with  a  force  structure  that  is  sensible, 
low  profile,  but  fully  sufficient  to  handle  our  security  needs.  We 
must  recognize  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  nations  to  ensure 
their  own  security  by  superior  military  force  alone;  this  only 
increases  the  level  of  insecurity  for  aU.  Therefore,  while  the  world 
moves  slowly  toward  some  new  security  arrangement — eventually 
perhaps  some  form  of  world  government — it  behooves  both 
superpowers  to  emphasize  a  cooperative  style  of  diplomacy. 

The  major  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  point  out  that  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  conciliatory  approaches — accommodative  measures — 
have  too  often  been  avoided  by  the  United  States  and,  if  used,  have 
too  often  been  undervalued  in  comparison  to  military  force.  To 
point  this  up,  we  have  developed  a  very  rough  model  or  conceptual 
approach  to  integrating  force  and  diplomacy — in  short,  a 
diplomacy  emphasizing  cooperation  and  accommodation — in  our 
relations  with  other  nations.  Although  we  make  no  claim  that  this 
approach  is  a  perfect  one,  we  believe  that  there  can  be  no  real  safety 
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for  any  nations  until  policymakers  handle  their  international 
relations  within  this  or  a  similar  framework. 
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my  syntax  more  readable,  and  I  am  most  grateful  to  him  for  his 
fine  work.  His  colleagues  at  AU  Press,  Tom  Mackin  and  John 
Jordan,  also  read  certain  sections  and  made  some  useful 
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Introduction 


Whether  to  be  firm  and  tough  toward  an  adversary,  in  order  to  deter  him, 
but  at  the  risk  of  provoking  his  anger  or  fear  and  heightened  conflict,  or 
to  conciliate  trim  in  the  hope  of  reducing  sources  of  conflict,  but  at  the 
risk  of  strengthening  him  and  causing  him  to  miscalculate  one’s  own 
resolve,  is  a  perennial  and  central  dilemma  of  international  relations. 

— Glenn  H.  Snyder  and  Paul  Diesing 
Conflict  among  Nations 

Essentially  this  is  a  book  dealing  with  the  management  of 
international  conflict  through  the  use  of  bargaining,  specifically 
bargaining  with  coercion  and  conciliation — ^in  short,  the  use  of 
both  “sticks”  and  “carrots”  to  achieve  political  objectives.  Clearly 
the  subject — ^the  use  of  force  and  accommodation  to  achieve 
political  ends — is  a  topic  that  has  been  analyzed  over  the  years  by 
a  host  of  observers,  ranging  from  Niccold  Machiavelli  to  John  F. 
Kennedy.  Whether  called  “deterrence,”  “coercive  diplomacy,” 
“armed  diplomacy,”  “gunboat  diplomacy,”  or  whatever,  we  are 
interested  in  how  limited  force  is  employed,  along  with 
accommodative  measures,  to  influence  an  adversary  and  convince 
him  to  follow  a  desired  course  of  action  without  engaging  in  a 
continuing  contest  of  violence.^  Note  that  the  primary  goal  is  to 
influence  or  persuade  the  adversary  to  adopt  a  course  of  action 
satisfactory  to  you;  defeating  him  militarily  is  not  the  objective. 

Force  has,  of  course,  long  been  used  as  a  bargaining  tool  in 
international  relations.  For  the  most  part,  however,  it  has  been 
used,  as  one  might  expect,  as  a  threat  or  “stick”  with  relatively  little 
attention  given  to  the  use  of  the  “carrot” — promises,  incentives, 
inducements,  and  other  accommodative  steps.  In  short,  there  has 
been  a  heavy  emphasis  on  threats  and  a  substantial  neglect  of 
promises. 

For  that  reason,  this  is  not  intended  to  be  simply  another  study 
of  the  mechanics  of  deterrence,  coercive  diplomacy,  or  conflict 
bargaining.  An  impressive  amount  of  excellent  work  has  already 


been  done  on  these  subjects,  and  the  reader  will  find  an  abundance 
of  useful  resources.^  The  broad  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  address 
a  fundamental  problem  that  over  the  years  has  afflicted  both 
civilian  and  military  policymakers  in  the  United  States — a  lack  of 
understanding  regarding  the  use  of  force  as  a  tool  in  international 
bargaining,  especially  a  lack  of  understanding  concerning  the 
techniques  and  value  of  using  accommodative  measures  in 
conjunction  with  force.  This  lack  of  understanding  regarding  the 
utility  of  such  steps  has  resulted  in  a  damaging  psychological  and 
philosophical  reluctance  to  take  them. 

In  some  important  respects,  what  we  are  talking  about  here  is  a 
better  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  classical  diplomacy 
and  international  relations  of  the  nineteenth  century.  For  nearly  a 
century  following  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1 8 1 5,  Europe  enjoyed 
a  period  of  peace  that  was  relatively  free  of  major  conflicts.  A  key 
reason  for  this,  as  we  have  already  observed,  was  that  many 
statesmen  and  military  leaders  of  the  period,  while  accepting  that 
some  forms  of  conflict  were  quite  inevitable,  also  recognized  it 
was  possible  to  control  and  contain  such  conflict.  Further,  the 
statesmen  and  soldiers  of  classical  diplomacy  understood  that 
adversaries  can  be  influenced  by  a  host  of  nonmilitaiy  threats  and 
promises,  including  such  steps  as  withdrawing  from  negotiations, 
breaking  diplomatic  relations,  terminating  commercial  agree¬ 
ments,  establishing  embargoes,  and  conducting  psychological 
warfare.  Along  with  this,  they  understood  better  than  we  the  use 
of  force  for  political  purposes — ^that  is,  the  employment  of  armed 
force  in  a  demonstrative  fashion,  combined  with  certain  kinds  of 
carrots,  such  as  inducements,  compromises,  concessions.  In  short, 
they  approached  the  difficult  task  of  avoiding  major  conflict  by 
recognizing  that  force  and  threats  are  not  enough.  They  must  be 
combined  and  blended  with  other  instruments  (nonviolent  threats, 
incentives,  concessions)  in  a  coordinated  and  complementary 
fashion  like  the  instruments  in  a  good  symphony  orchestra,^ 

Though  constantly  aware  and  protective  of  their  own  coimtry’s 
objectives,  nineteenth-century  statesmen  such  as  Lord 
Castlereagh,  Prince  von  Mettemich,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Otto 
von  Bismarck  were  pragmatic  political  leaders  who  recognized 
that  their  own  interests  would  be  more  likely  achieved  in  a 
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relatively  conflict-free  environment  in  which  a  variety  of  means 
were  used  to  keep  the  interests  of  each  in  constant  balance  with 
those  of  others.  Little  driven  by  ideological  considerations,  these 
leaders  looked  on  conflict  management  as  a  skill  in  which  one 
could  take  great  pride;  sticks  and  carrots,  threats  and  promises 
could  be  orchestrated  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  the  system  in 
balance,  at  least  sufficiently  to  avoid  great  conflicts  between  the 
major  powers 

Perhaps  most  significant  from  the  standpoint  of  this  study,  they 
recognized  that  the  use  of  conciliatory  measures  and  inducements 
is  not  necessarily  a  sign  of  weakness  but  rather  a  potentially 
valuable  instmment  in  the  control  of  conflict.  As  the  great  writer 
on  the  diplomacy  of  the  eighteenth  century  Francois  de  Callieres 
aptly  put  it: 

Every  Christian  prince  must  take  as  his  chief  maxim  not  to  employ  arms 
to  support  or  vindicate  his  rights  until  he  has  employed  and  exhausted  the 
way  of  reason  and  persuasion.  It  is  to  his  interest  also  to  add  to  reason 
and  persuasion  the  influence  of  benefits  conferred,  which  indeed  is  one 
of  the  surest  ways  to  make  his  own  power  secure,  and  to  increase  it 
[emphasis  added].^ 

This  study  has  two  broad  purposes:  (1)  to  try  to  understand  the 
reasons  American  military  and  civilian  leaders  since  World  War 
n  have  too  often  been  reluctant  to  use  accommodative  steps  such 
as  inducements  and  other  forms  of  conciliation  to  manage  conflict; 
and  (2)  to  determine,  insofar  as  possible,  what  factors  seem  to  be 
most  important  in  making  the  use  of  an  accommodative  strategy 
effective.  In  this  latter  cormection  we  will  look  at  several  case 
studies,  three  of  them  in  considerable  detail  and  several  others  in 
briefer  fashion.  While  we  will  also  be  looking  at  the  role  of  force, 
our  major  emphasis  will  be  on  conciliatory  steps  as  part  of  an 
overall  strategy  of  managing  conflict  in  crisis  situations. 

A  few  words  about  methodology.  Part  1  of  this  study  analyzes 
how  and  why  the  inducement/accommodation  factor — ^the 
carrot — ^has  played  only  a  secondary  role  in  American  foreign 
policy  to  the  detriment  of  our  overall  international  position.  Here 
we  want  to  look  at  those  factors  that  have  too  often  inhibited 
American  statesmen  from  using  conciliation  and  accommodation 
effectively,  if  at  all.  To  accomplish  this,  we  will  examine  those 
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particular  historical,  social,  cultural,  and  psychological  variables 
that  appear  most  responsible  for  this  phenomenon.  Among  other 
things  we  will  look  at  the  influence  of  factors  from  World  War  n, 
postwar  strategies  such  as  containment,  the  importance  of 
personalities,  domestic  politics,  and  so  on. 

Part  2  contains  case  studies  that  help  achieve  our  second  broad 
objective  of  determining  what  things  seem  to  be  necessary  to  make 
an  accommodative  strategy  effective  in  crisis  situations, 
particularly  tense  situations  involving  the  superpowers*  either 
directly  or  indirectly.  This  is  a  more  difficult  task  since  in  crisis 
situations  both  sides  normally  use  a  mixture  of  coercion  and 
accommodation  with  the  former  usually  taking  precedence  over 
the  latter,  especially  in  the  early  stages.  The  fact  that  the  two 
strategies  are  mixed  makes  it  difficult  to  assess  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  each. 

To  at  least  partially  overcome  this  difficulty,  we  are  especially 
interested  in  cases  where  sticks  and  carrots  have  been  used 
effectively,  particularly  cases  where  the  accommodative  element 
has  played  a  major  role,  one  that  presumably  could  be  as  important 
as,  or  perhaps  even  more  important  than,  the  role  played  by  force. 
Further,  our  special  interest  is  in  cases  where  the  force  employed 
has  been  used  in  such  a  restrained  and  circumspect  manner  that 
force  becomes  itself  a  means  of  communicating  a  desire  for 
accommodation,  a  desire  that  can  be  communicated  without  fear 
of  demonstrating  weakness. 

There  are  not  many  historical  cases  that  fill  this  bill,  at  least  not 
in  the  ideal  sense  we  are  discussing  here.  We  are  talking  about  an 
approach  to  crisis  situations  that  emphasizes  conciliation  and 
accommodation  over  force  but  which  recognizes  that  force  will 
likely  be  a  “player”  in  crises  and  therefore  must  be  carefully 
managed  to  promote  settlement  of  disputes  rather  than  to  provoke 
conflict. 

Essentially  we  are  looking  for  a  method  for  managing  conflict 
that  emphasizes  the  positive  elements  in  the  situation  as  opposed 


*Many  observers  no  longer  refer  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  superpower  because  of  its  faltering 
economy  and  internal  instability.  However,  it  remains  a  superpower  militarily  aixl  we  shall  continue 
to  use  that  term  throughout  this  study. 


to  the  negative  elements,  an  approach  that  focuses  on  the  common 
interests  between  the  parties  rather  than  the  conflicting  interests. 
This  ideal  approach,  which  for  obvious  reasons  cannot  be  precisely 
defined,  uses  positive  inducements  and  incentives  as  part  of  a 
systematic  overall  strategy  (including  force)  designed  to  achieve 
an  early  and  mutually  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  conflict. 

We  will  hereafter  refer  to  this  idealized  approach  or  model  for 
crisis  management  as  positive  diplomacy,  although  this  is  not  a 
very  satisfactory  term  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Throughout  this 
study  we  will  use  this  idealized  strategy  as  a  model  against  which 
to  compare  several  actual  historical  cases.  None  of  these  cases  will 
be  perfect  examples  of  this  ideal  approach  (which  we  will  describe 
in  greater  detail  in  chapter  1),  but  several  of  them  approach  it  in 
many  respects.  Positive  diplomacy — as  we  define  it — ^has  certain 
definite  characteristics,  and  we  wiU  discuss  those  cases  we  feel 
most  closely  approximate  it.  We  will  also  discuss  a  few  that 
represent  failure,  that  is,  cases  in  which  the  appropriate  use  of 
positive  diplomacy  might  have  brought  success  instead  of  disaster. 

We  win  give  detailed  attention  in  part  2  to  two  crisis  situations 
from  the  Eisenhower  administration — ^the  Quemoy  crisis  of  1958 
and  the  Berlin  crisis  that  broke  out  that  same  year.  We  will  also 
analyze  the  Berlin  crisis  of  1961,  which  took  place  during  the 
Kennedy  administration.  These  are  the  only  cases  we  will  study  in 
sufficient  detail  to  qualify  as  possible  case  studies.  In  chapter  9  we 
win  look  briefly  at  two  other  cases,  one  that  demonstrates  the 
successful  application  of  certain  features  of  positive  diplomacy 
(Cuba)  and  one  that  represents  a  failure  (Vietnam). 

Om  reasons  for  studying  in  detail  the  two  crises  from  the 
Eisenhower  administration  are  quite  straightforward.  The 
principal  reason  is  that,  in  our  judgment,  both  cases  represent 
exceUent  examples  of  how  to  use  sticks  and  carrots  to  defuse  a 
crisis.  Moreover,  we  think  the  role  of  concdiatory  steps  in  both 
cases  was  of  greater  importance  than  is  usuaUy  acknowledged,  and 
force  was  used  in  a  restrained  mode  that  communicated  a  desire  to 
reach  an  accommodation.  In  addition,  both  represent  instances  in 
which  key  American  policymakers — especially  the  president  and 
secretary  of  state — were  able  to  objectively  consider  the 
opponent’s  vital  interests  and  to  a  remarkable  degree  empathize 
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with  his  legitimate  security  problems,  all  within  a  crisis  context. 
Thus,  in  many  respects  the  two  cases  illustrate  important  aspects 
of  positive  diplomacy  working  positively. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  concentrating  on  these  cases.  First, 
though  they  have  been  analyzed  quite  extensively,  they  have  not 
been  studied  as  thoroughly  as  some  other  crises — ^for  example,  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962.  This  is  particularly  true  insofar  as  the 
role  of  inducements  and  conciliation  are  concerned.  Second,  both 
cases  took  place  during  the  peak  of  the  cold  war  at  a  time  when 
crises  were  occurring  with  considerable  frequency. 

Third,  the  two  cases  offer  an  excellent  view  of  the  importance 
of  personality  in  diplomatic  negotiations.  There  was  the  president, 
who  had  a  military  background,  great  experience  in  international 
politics,  a  pragmatic  cast  of  mind,  and  an  inclination  to  leave 
details  to  others.  Working  with  him  was  a  strong-willed  secretary 
of  state  (John  Foster  Dulles)  who  was  skilled  in  the  tactics  of 
diplomacy,  who  was  driven  by  a  world  view  that  was  very  much 
influenced  by  religious  concepts  of  “good”  and  “evd,”  and  who 
thrived  on  the  day-to-day  details  of  his  work.  Although  both  men 
greatiy  respected  each  other,  they  had  some  sharp  differences, 
especially  in  their  attimde  toward  negotiations  and  the  need  to 
defuse  the  cold  war.  Finally,  the  two  cases  represent  in  many 
respects  two  different  types  of  bargaining  situations,  one  of 
symmetrical  bargaining  power  (Berlin)  and  one  of  asymmetrical 
bargaining  power  (Quemoy).  We  think  the  latter  case  developed 
into  more  of  a  case  of  symmetrical  bargaining  power  as  the  crisis 
developed,  but  more  about  that  later.  In  any  event,  the  two 
situations  make  for  interesting  comparison  from  the  standpoint  of 
relative  bargaining  power. 

A  third  case,  the  Berlin  crisis  of  1961,  represents  other  aspects 
of  the  use  (or  nonuse)  of  positive  diplomacy.  This  crisis,  which 
occmred  during  the  administration  of  another  president,  offers 
valuable  comparisons  with  the  other  cases,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  military  force. 

We  recognize  the  limitations  inherent  in  an  approach  using 
essentially  only  three  cases.  However,  time  and  space  constraints 
make  this  necessary.  Moreover,  since  our  primary  objective  is  to 
illustrate  what  positive  diplomacy  is,  what  it  can  accomplish,  and 


what  its  limitations  are,  we  think  these  cases — ^buttressed  by 
somewhat  less  detailed  looks  at  two  other  cases  (Cuba  and 
Vietnam) — ^wUl  serve  that  purpose. 

The  rationale  for  using  crises  as  a  focus  for  research  and  analysis 
is  well  established,  but  it  is  probably  worthwhile  to  note  again  that 
international  crises  represent  on  a  smaller  and  concentrated  scale 
the  longer-term  relations  between  nations.  As  Glenn  Snyder  has 
phrased  it: 

An  international  crisis  is  international  politics  in  microcosm.  That  is  to 
say,  a  crisis  tends  to  highlight  or  force  to  the  surface  a  wide  range  of  factors 
and  processes  which  are  central  to  international  politics  in  general.  Such 
elements  as  power  configurations,  interests,  values,  risks,  perceptions, 
degrees  of  resolve,  bargaining,  and  decision-making  lie  at  the  core  of 
international  politics;  in  a  crisis  they  tend  to  leap  out  at  the  observer,  to 
be  combined  and  related  in  a  revealing  way,  and  to  be  sharply  focused  on 
a  single,  well-defined  issue.® 

This  study  is  not  an  attempt  to  build  theory  except  in  the  most 
modest  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  my  intention  and  my  hope  that  the 
substance  of  the  book  be  straightforward  enough  for  the  average 
layman,  ungrounded  in  the  intricacies  of  international-relations 
theory,  to  absorb  with  profit  and  some  degree  of  pleasure.  That  is 
one  reason  for  avoiding  long  and  often  painful  discussions  of 
theoretical  approaches  and  research  designs.  If  new  approaches  to 
conflict  are  to  move  from  esoteric  discussions  in  the  classroom  to 
policy  relevance  and  application  in  practice,  we  need  fewer 
abstruse,  jargon-laden  articles  and  books  that  are  virtually 
incomprehensible  to  laymen  and  even  to  knowledgeable 
policymakers  with  superior  educations  and  consequently  are  of 
little  interest  to  them.  Changing  long-held  beliefs  and  behavioral 
patterns  is  difficult  enough  if  the  suggested  “change”  is  reasonably 
understandable;  if  it  is  not,  the  task  becomes  virtually  an 
impossible  one.  Unless  we  achieve  greater  success  in  educating 
the  public  concerning  the  need  to  develop  new  approaches  to 
conflict,  it  will  be  impossible  to  build  the  type  of  consensus 
necessary  to  support  policy  innovation  and  experimentation  in  this 
field. 

This  book  wfll  employ  a  straightforward  historical-descriptive 
approach.  To  the  modest  extent  that  we  employ  a  conceptual 
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framework,  it  will  be  what  Alexander  George  and  Richard  Smoke 
have  called  the  “focused  comparison”  method — ^that  is,  looking  at 
a  number  of  historical  cases  from  the  perspective  of  the  same 
variables  to  account  for  similarities  and  differences  in  the 
outcomes  of  these  cases7  We  will  discuss  this  conceptual 
framework  in  more  detail  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  section. 

Before  turning  to  specific  cases,  we  need  to  first  take  a  general 
look  at  the  role  of  bargaining  in  international  political  life;  changes 
in  the  present  international  system  that  may  affect  bargaining  with 
force  (and  particularly  the  use  of  accommodative  measures);  the 
nature  of  deterrence  and  coercive  diplomacy  in  crisis  situations; 
and  the  definition  of  what  we  have  chosen  to  call  positive 
diplomacy.  In  the  first  chapter,  we  will  address  these  tasks  and  will 
begin  an  analysis  of  the  topic  that  is  the  major  focus  of  the  first 
section  of  the  book — ^the  factors  that  have  inhibited  the  use  of 
conciliation  and  accommodation  since  World  War  II. 
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Part  1 


Factors  Inhibiting  Accommodative 
Diplomacy  since  World  War  n 


Chapter  1 


Bargaining  with  Threats  and  Incentives: 
The  Nature  of  Positive  Diplomacy 


Using  threats  of  force  as  a  bargaining  tool  to  secure  political 
objectives  is  as  old  as  the  history  of  human  conflict.  We  can  see 
its  use  from  the  time  powerful  Athens  threatened  Melos  in  400  B.C. 
to  the  recent  use  of  American  planes  and  warships  to  deter  an 
aggressive  Iraq  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Across  that  span  of  24  centuries 
many  masters  of  the  use  of  force  for  bargaining  purposes  have 
practiced  their  “craft”  on  the  world  stage — Charlemagne,  Genghis 
Khan,  Mettemich,  Palmerston,  Otto  von  Bismarck,  Adolf  Hitler, 
and  Joseph  Stalin  to  name  a  few.  A  substantial  number  of 
American  presidents  from  William  McKinley  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt  to  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  Ronald  Reagan  have 
attempted  to  use  force  coercively  for  bargaining  purposes — with 
varying  degrees  of  success,  it  might  be  added.* 

The  lure  of  military  diplomacy — ^the  threatened  or  actual  use  of 
limited  force  to  secure  political  objectives — is  substantial.  Its 
highly  successful  use  by  John  F.  Kennedy  in  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  was  a  classic  of  its  kind,  a  significant  foreign  policy  triumph 
for  the  young  American  president  and  a  defeat  from  which  Nikita 
Khrushchev  never  fully  recovered.  In  Vietnam,  on  the  other  hand, 
our  attempt  to  use  coercive  diplomacy  (the  Rolling  Thunder 
bombing  campaign  of  1965-66)  to  force  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
cease  their  support  of  the  Vietcong  was  a  conspicuous  failure.^ 
Why  were  the  outcomes  in  these  two  situations  so  different?  We 
win  attempt  to  answer  that  question  as  we  examine  those  cases  and 
others  in  part  2  of  this  study. 

As  stated  in  the  introduction,  the  primary  objective  of  this  work 
is  to  examine  how  and  why  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
for  many  years  neglected  one  important  element  of  bargaining — 
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the  inducement/accommodation  factor — in  their  conflictual 
relationship,  with  unfortunate  results  for  both  superpowers  and  for 
the  world.  This  has  changed  considerably  since  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  emerged  on  the  world  stage,  but  it  is  stUl  important  to 
try  to  understand  the  neglect  of  conciliatory  approaches  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  postwar  period.  Related  to  this  objective — in 
fact  part  and  parcel  of  it — is  a  somewhat  broader  objective;  to  look 
at  the  nature  of  conflict  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  postwar  period  and  to  analyze  how  that  adversarial 
relationship  has  been  affected  overall  by  the  neglect  of  the 
inducement/accommodation  factor.  What  factors  long  conditioned 
the  US -Soviet  relationship  to  emphasize  conflicting  interests  and 
obscured  elements  of  common  interest?  Since  opponents 
obviously  can  be  influenced  by  promises  as  well  as  threats,  by 
carrots  as  well  as  sticks,  why  was  the  latter  heavily  favored  by  both 
sides  to  the  detriment  of  the  overall  relationship?  As  noted,  this 
has  changed  in  the  Gorbachev  era,  but  there  is  always  a  danger  that 
it  may  recur  should  relations  between  the  nations  experience  a 
setback.  Preventing  a  recurrence  of  the  old  pattern  requires  an 
understanding  of  the  dynamics  that  drove  foreign  policy  during  the 
cold  war  years.  What  can  be  done  to  correct  this  imbalance? 

The  Framework  and  Hypotheses  of  the  Study 


As  observed  in  the  introduction,  we  have  chosen  to  examine 
these  questions  within  the  framework  of  crisis  situations  that  have 
featured  military  diplomacy  (deterrence  and/or  coercive 
diplomacy)  because  (1)  these  situations  best  demonstrate,  in  a 
limited  time  frame,  the  difficulties  and  the  pluses  in  using  the 
inducement/accommodation  factor;  (2)  because,  as  we  have 
already  noted,  international  crises  highlight  in  microcosm  the 
relations  between  nations  over  the  long  run;  and  (3)  because  they 
promise  to  be  a  continuing  feature  of  the  international  system. 
They  bring  out,  in  a  much  sharper  focus  than  routine  times,  the 
complex  interactions  that  form  the  core  of  international  politics. 
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The  primary  hypothesis  of  this  study  is  that  positive 
inducements  (the  carrot  approach)  have  been  ignored,  underused, 
or  misused  in  many  crisis  situations  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  with  consequent  negative  effects  or  outcomes, 
particularly  over  the  long  run. 

A  second  and  closely  related  hypothesis  is  that  positive 
inducements,  when  properly  used,  have  not  only  contributed  to  the 
settlement  of  international  crisis  situations  between  the 
superpowers  (and  between  one  superpower  and  client-states  of  the 
other)  but  have  also  tended  to  promote  setdements  that  have 
proven  to  be  more  stable  over  the  long  run.  Unfortunately,  these 
positive  and  productive  uses  of  inducements  have  occurred  rather 
infrequently.  Two  important  cases  of  this  kind  were  the  Quemoy 
crisis  of  1958  and  the  Berlin  crisis  that  same  year.  We  will  look  at 
these  cases  in  some  detail. 

A  third  hypothesis  is  that  the  concentration  on  the  use  of  threats 
and  military  force  in  international  bargaining  (and  the  neglect  of 
accommodative  measures)  by  the  United  States  in  much  of  the 
postwar  period  was  due  in  no  small  measure  to  factors  other  than 
the  actual  Soviet  threat — ^that  is,  causal  factors  that  emerged  from 
the  peculiar  conditions  of  American  history,  culture,  and  politics, 
particularly  in  the  period  since  World  War  n.  This  is  not  to  say  the 
Soviets  have  never  posed  a  serious  threat  to  American  interests. 
Obviously  they  did  so  at  various  times,  for  example,  during  the 
Cuban  missUe  crisis  of  1962.'*  However,  other  factors  unrelated  to 
the  so-called  Soviet  threat  were  instrumental  in  making  American 
statesmen  reluctant  to  use  conciliation  and  accommodation  as 
bargaining  tools.  We  wiU  look  at  these  factors  in  the  first  part  of 
this  study. 

A  fourth  hypothesis  is  that  American  mditaiy  leaders,  because 
of  a  fixation  on  “victory”  and  “winning  wars,”  have  too  often 
viewed  conflict  as  a  zero-sum  game  in  which  a  gain  for  one  side 
results  in  a  corresponding  loss  by  the  other  and  thus  have 
frequently  failed  to  provide  the  kind  of  astute  politico-military 
advice  a  crisis  situation  requires.  While  there  are  notable 
exceptions,  too  often  the  training  of  these  military  leaders  does  not 
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permit  the  innovative  and  flexible  approach  to  managing  conflict 
that  the  modem  world  demands.  Rather  than  thinking  in  terms  of 
a  variety  of  conflict  management  tools  and  techniques  (of  which 
military  force  applied  coercively  is  only  one),  too  many  military 
leaders  continue  to  focus  on  conflict  as  a  contest  to  be  “won”  rather 
than  an  international  malady  that  requires  flexible  and  imaginative 
management.  Too  often  military  leaders  are  instrumental  in 
encouraging  civilian  policymakers  to  force  conflicts  into  the 
procmstean  bed  of  an  overt  contest  of  arms  when  other  nonviolent 
measures  have  not  yet  been  exhausted.^ 

In  fairness  to  the  military,  it  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
profession  of  arms  has  turned  out  some  outstanding  leaders  who 
possessed  excellent  political  sense  and  who  were  instrumental  in 
restraining  other  civilian  and  military  leaders  from  ill-considered 
belligerent  acts.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  and  Gen  Matthew  B. 
Ridgway  are  two  excellent  examples.  In  recent  history  there  have 
been  a  number  of  instances  in  which  the  senior  US  military 
leadership  has  exercised  a  restraining  influence  on  civilian 
officials  eager  to  use  the  military  instrument  or  ready  to  take  what 
they  consider  a  “tough”  stand  on  some  issue.  Continued 
observance  of  the  unratified  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks 
(SALT)  n  treaty  comes  to  mind.  A  number  of  leading  civilian 
policymakers  favored  discontinuing  adherence  to  the  terms  of  that 
treaty  while  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  favored  continued  US 
observance.^  It  is  too  early  to  predict  to  what  extent  this  may 
indicate  a  trend  among  senior  military  leaders  (faced  with 
prohibitively  expensive  arms  requirements  and  hard-to-combat 
forms  of  low-intensity  conflict).  More  likely  it  indicates  a 
hardheaded  assessment  of  relative  military  capabilities  with  and 
without  the  treaty,  as  well  as  a  recognition  of  the  limitations  of 
force  in  the  modem  world. 

A  fifth  h)q)Othesis  is  that  the  current  international  system,  due 
to  a  variety  of  reasons,  is  undergoing  changes  that  have  already 
significantly  altered  the  nature  of  international  conflict  and,  given 
a  minimum  of  statesmanship,  will  alter  the  nature  and  scope  of 
international  cooperation  as  well.  We  will  consider  these 
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developments  at  some  length  later;  suffice  it  to  say  at  this  point 
that  we  believe  these  changes  will  continue  to  transform  the 
methods  as  well  as  the  philosophy  of  international  conflict.  They 
will  positively  reinforce  a  trend  toward  a  greater  emphasis  on  the 
use  of  what  we  choose  to  call  positive  diplomacy — ^that  is,  a  greater 
reliance  on  positive  inducements  and  incentives  and  less 
dependence  on  threats. 

Factors  Favoring  Inducements  over  Threats 


What  are  these  changes  that  will  increase  the  value  of  positive 
inducements  and  further  decrease  the  utility  of  threats  and  force, 
thereby  enhancing  the  cooperative  aspects  of  international 
relationships,  particularly  between  the  superpowers?  In  our 
opinion,  they  include  but  are  not  limited  to  the  following: 

1 .  Fundamental  changes  in  the  nature  of  conflict  have  already 
taken  place  as  a  result  of  nuclear  weapons  and  other  sophisticated 
military  technology.  FuU-scale  major  war  has  largely  been 
replaced  by  limited  war  and  low-intensity  conflict.  Terrorism, 
insurgencies,  revolutions,  and  other  forms  of  conflict  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  conflict  spectrum  have  to  a  considerable  extent  become 
substitutes  for  wars.’  Because  of  the  necessity  of  preventing  these 
so-called  low-intensity  types  of  conflict  from  escalating  to  nuclear 
conflict,  the  two  superpowers  have  been  forced  into  cooperative 
behavior  of  various  kinds.*  As  these  forms  of  warfare  (especially 
terrorism)  become  increasingly  major  global  problems,  the 
cooperative  aspects  of  the  superpower  relationship  should 
increase.  This  has  been  evident  in  the  war  with  Iraq,  which, 
although  a  major  conflict  in  terms  of  persormel  involved,  is  still  a 
regional  war  that  is  limited  geographically  and  has  thus  far  been 
limited  to  conventional  weapons.  This,  of  course,  may  change. 

2.  There  has  been  ever-increasing  global  political,  economic, 
and  military  multipolarity.  As  progressively  stronger  regional 
power  centers  develop,  especially  in  Latin  America,  the  Middle 
East,  and  Asia,  the  superpowers  will  feel  an  increasing  inability  to 
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control  global  politico-military  stability.  The  concern  over 
possible  use  of  nuclear  weapons  by  new  regional  powers — ^the 
People’s  Republic  of  China  (PRC),  India,  Pakistan,  Israel,  Iraq, 
and  Brazil,  for  example — ^wUl  contribute  to  greater  cooperation 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.^  The  development 
of  the  PRC  into  a  real  international  power  in  every  sense  in  the 
early  part  of  the  twenty-first  century  will  be  especially  significant 
in  this  respect. 

3.  The  explosive  growth  in  aU  forms  of  technology,  especially 
information  and  space  technology,  has  made  strategic  nuclear  and 
conventional  military  competition  between  the  superpowers 
increasingly  expensive  and  pointless  since  neither  side  has  been 
able  to  gain  a  decisive  edge.  Combined  with  serious  domestic 
problems  in  their  homelands  (including  major  frustrations  and 
protests  over  the  level  of  arms  expenditures)  and  increasing 
low-intensity  conflict  globally,  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have,  out  of  necessity,  been  forced  to  seek  a 
cooperative  relationship  that  will  reduce  the  huge  outlays  on 
strategic  and  conventional  armaments.*”  There  is,  of  course,  much 
evidence  of  this  already  in  the  arms  control  treaties  concluded  since 
Gorbachev  came  to  power  and  in  proposed  treaties  yet  to  be 
completed. 

4.  Major  domestic  problems  in  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  will  continue  to  accelerate  the  tendency  toward 
greater  cooperation,  though  there  will  be  periodic  setbacks. 
Extremely  critical  problems  with  the  economy,  minorities,  and 
dissident  national  groups  plague  the  Soviet  Union,  while  the 
United  States  experiences  serious  economic  difficulties  as  a  result 
of  burgeoning  automation,  a  rapidly  changing  economy,  severe 
foreign  competition,  an  awesome  deficit  problem,  and  the  severe 
strain  in  meeting  its  international  commitments.  The  drug  problem , 
already  a  major  issue  in  the  United  States,  is  a  growing  area  of 
concern  m  the  USSR. 

5.  Important  generational  leadership  changes  taking  place  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  the  United  States  will 
accelerate  the  tendency  toward  greater  cooperative  efforts  between 
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the  two  countries.  As  the  World  War  II  generation  of  leadership 
passes  entirely  from  the  scene  in  both  nations,  the  area  of  common 
interests  will  be  perceived  as  greater,  a  tendency  already  evident 
in  the  leadership  of  Gorbachev. 

6.  Significant  demographic  and  religious  developments 
worldwide  will  tend  to  increase  cooperation  between  the  two 
superpowers.  For  example,  the  rapid  growth  in  urban  populations 
(to  crisis  proportions  in  many  cases)  will  force  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  join  forces  to  combat  this  spreading 
problem.  The  increasing  power  and  influence  of  Islam  (and  its 
greater  cohesion  globally)  will  come  to  represent  an  ever  more 
serious  threat  to  both  US  and  Soviet  vital  interests.  As  Islam’s 
power  grows,  it  will  become  less  dependent  on  the  superpowers 
and  will  increasingly  act  in  an  independent  and  frequently 
antagonistic  fashion  toward  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  is  obviously  already  occurring  in  the  Middle  East. 
Although  such  states  as  Egypt,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Jordan  can  be 
expected  to  remain  reasonably  moderate,  more  radical  nations  such 
as  Syria,  Iraq,  and  Iran  are  likely  to  continue  to  pose  a  threat  to 
both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  under  the  banner  of 
Islam. 

7.  Environmental  issues — as  for  example  the  so-called  green¬ 
house  effect — ^wUl  result  in  worldwide  problems  so  serious  that 
only  joint  efforts  by  the  major  powers  can  prevent  a  catastrophic 
deterioration  in  global  living  conditions. 

We  will  be  discussing  these  factors  in  more  detail  throughout 
this  book;  suffice  for  now  to  say  that  these  are  some  of  the 
developments  the  author  feels  wiU  take  place  between  now  and  the 
early  years  of  the  next  century.  Moreover,  they  are  developments 
we  feel  wiU  tend  to  bring  the  two  superpowers  into  a  more 
cooperative  relationship  by  broadening  the  range  of  common 
interests  between  them.  In  particular,  the  ever-increasing 
complexity  of  conflict,  the  difficulty  of  coping  with  the  lower  end 
of  the  violence  spectmm,  and  the  crushing  financial  burden  of 
coping  with  the  upper  end — ^the  strategic  nuclear  and  space  conflict 
arenas — will  increasingly  lead  the  superpowers  to  seek  new  ways 
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of  resolving  conflict.  One  of  these  ways,  and  a  most  important  one, 
will  be  a  new  approach  to  accommodation  and  conciliation — ^the 
use  of  incentives  and  inducements,  the  carrots  of  international  life. 
In  short,  there  wUl  be  a  new  respect  for  and  an  appreciation  of  what 
we  call  positive  diplomacy.  As  we  will  see,  this  new  approach  will 
resemble  the  classical  diplomacy  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  at 
least  some  respects. 

The  Continuing  Role  of  Force 

It  would  be  unrealistic,  indeed  naive  in  the  extreme,  to  expect 
this  development  to  eliminate  the  use  of  force.  Threats  will 
continue  to  play  a  significant  and  often  determining  role  in 
international  life  well  into  the  next  century.  We  see  this  vividly 
illustrated  in  the  current  struggle  with  a  regional  predator — ^Iraq. 
However,  at  least  insofar  as  the  relationship  between  the  two 
superpowers  is  concerned,  the  use  of  threats  and  force  to  attain 
political  objectives  will  steadily  decline  and  various  forms  of 
accommodation,  both  tactical  and  strategic  in  nature,  will  play  an 
increasingly  prominent  role.  This  is  already  apparent  in  Soviet- 
American  relations,  and  despite  periodic  temporary  setbacks,  this 
trend  should  continue. 

Another  aspect  of  this  development,  one  that  is  most  important 
for  the  purposes  of  this  study,  is  that  the  increasing  emphasis  on 
accommodation  and  the  use  of  inducements  wiU  not  be  limited  to 
traditional  diplomacy  but  will  also  take  place  within  the  context  of 
military  diplomacy  (this  includes  both  deterrence  and  coercive 
diplomacy).  Indeed,  it  is  our  judgment  that  the  development  will 
be  very  apparent  in  military  diplomacy  with  significant  results  for 
other  aspects  of  international  intercourse.  The  use  of  force  to 
achieve  political  objectives — military  diplomacy — ^will  be  much 

evidence  ioi  many  years,  but  in  ovu  opinion,  it  will  be  steadily 
changing  in  character,  at  least  between  the  superpowers.  One  of 
the  chief  reasons  for  this  change  wUl  be  the  mounting  frustration 
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and  concern  of  both  superpowers  over  various  forms  of  low- 
intensity  conflict,  particularly  international  terrorism. 


The  Problem  of  Terrorism 


Today  the  United  States  is  the  power  most  affected  by  the 
complicated  problem  of  terrorism,  including  both  state -sponsored 
and  individual  terrorist  acts.  Because  of  the  great  difficulties 
involved  in  pinpiointing  those  responsible  for  acts  of  terrorism,  the 
selection  of  a  means  of  response  that  is  effective  and  “appropriate 
to  the  crime”  is  enormously  difficult.  In  April  1986  American 
warplanes  responded  to  purported  terrorist  acts  by  Libyan  leader 
Muammar  Qadhafi  by  attacking  a  selected  list  of  targets  in  Libya. 
Force  was  used  coercively  in  a  demonstrative  fashion  to  persuade 
Colonel  Qadhafi  that  terrorism  is  an  unprofitable  business.  To  the 
extent  that  any  inducement  was  present  in  connection  with  the 
action,  it  was  simply  the  concomitant  incentive  that  for  ceasing 
terrorist  acts  Colonel  Qadhafi  would  be  rewarded  by  no  further  US 
attacks  on  his  nation.  Was  such  an  incentive  enough  to  cause 
Qadhafi  to  cease  sponsoring  terrorist  acts?  Or  was  the  use  of 
military  force  in  a  coercive  fashion  more  likely  to  reinforce 
Qadhafi’ s  will  to  resist,  thus  increasing  the  likelihood  of  additional 
terrorist  acts? 

Our  experience  in  using  sticks  and  carrots  in  policy  toward 
unstable  leaders  of  small  nations  (such  as  Qadhafi’s  Libya)  is  very 
limited  and  thus  far  not  very  conclusive.' '  With  all  the  returns  not 
yet  in,  there  are  indications  that  our  resort  to  force  against  Libya 
may  be  a  case  where  a  military  solution  produced  some  positive 
results  in  the  war  against  terrorism.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
long-range  results  may  be  less  satisfactory.  It  is  still  too  early  to 
tell. 

However,  despite  the  fact  it  is  a  bit  premature  to  assess  its 
long-term  significance,  the  Libyan  action  does  point  up  some 
important  questions  relevant  to  this  study.  For  example,  is  the  use 
of  armed  force — in  this  case  a  quick  surprise  strike  intended  to 
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persuade  the  adversary  to  adopt  a  certain  course  of  action — 
appropriate  when  dealing  with  a  shadowy,  amorphous,  elusive 
field  of  conflict  like  terrorism?  Was  the  demonstrative  use  of  force 
employed  too  early,  before  all  other  options  had  been  explored?  Is 
it  realistic  to  assume  that  terrorism  will  be  curtailed  by  the  US 
action  or  is  terrorism  more  likely  to  increase  as  a  result?  Did  the 
action  do  an5^hing  to  address  the  root  causes  of  terrorism  or  did  it 
simply  attack  the  symptoms?  Would  any  form  of  incentive  or 
inducement  (other  than  the  promise  to  cease  attacks  if  terrorist  acts 
ceased)  have  been  appropriate  and  useful  in  dealing  with  an  erratic 
and  unstable  leader  like  Qadhafi? 

These  are  questions  requiring  much  additional  study.  If  nothing 
else,  however,  the  Libyan  case  illustrates  graphically  that  the 
United  States  has  not  developed  a  coherent,  balanced  politico- 
military  policy  for  dealing  with  terrorism  or  terrorism -sponsoring 
states  like  Libya.  In  short,  we  have  not  developed  an  array  of 
political  and  diplomatic  weapons  that  can  be  effectively  applied 
against  an  actor  who  transgresses  against  the  system,  as  was  the 
case  during  the  period  of  classical  diplomacy  in  the  nineteenth 
centmy.  We  have  used  the  stick  perhaps  effectively  against  the 
Libyan  leader  with  little  or  no  attention  to  incentives  or 
inducements.  Such  measures  may  indeed  be  inappropriate  when 
dealing  with  terrorists.  StiU,  it  seems  possible  that  the  orchestrated 
use  of  sticks  and  carrots  might  also  be  effective  on  occasion  in 
dealing  with  the  shadowy  and  less  gentlemanly  figures  of  our  time, 
at  least  when  such  terrorists  are  state  sponsored.  Perhaps  not,  but 
we  should  certainly  have  the  array  of  “tools”  that  permits  us  to  try. 

The  Need  to  Go  beyond  Threats 

While  terrorism  and  low-intensity  conflict  are  critical  concerns 
and  the  questions  we  have  raised  here  are  vital  ones,  these  are  areas 
largely  outside  the  scope  of  this  study.  As  noted  earlier,  our 
primary  area  of  interest  is  the  superpower  relationship — ^how 
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positive  diplomacy  can  be  employed  more  effectively  to  improve 
that  relationship. 

Clearly  there  are  now  and  will  continue  to  be  a  variety  of 
obstacles  inhibiting  the  growth  of  positive  diplomacy.  As  pointed 
out  by  numerous  writers,  conciliatory  diplomatic  approaches  to 
adversaries  fell  into  disrepute  in  the  1930s  and  1940s  when 
inducements  failed  with  Hitler  and  later  Stalin.  Appeasement,  once 
an  honorable  term  in  nineteenth-century  diplomacy  for  adjusting 
conflicting  interests,  became  an  odious  term  signifying  weakness, 
lack  of  will  and  integrity,  or  even  cowardice.*^  American  policy¬ 
makers  from  Harry  S .  Truman  to  Ronald  Reagan  and  George  Bush, 
as  well  as  many  Soviet  leaders,  have  bent  over  backward  to  avoid 
association  with  anything  that  might  smack  of  appeasement.  The 
inevitable  result,  of  course,  has  been  a  reluctance  to  use 
inducements,  a  tendency  to  rely  too  heavily  on  threats,  and  an 
exaggerated  compulsion  by  leaders  to  prove  their  resolve  and 
toughness.*^  It  is  true  that  during  the  Gorbachev  years,  American 
policymakers  have  been  more  forthcoming  with  inducements  and 
concessions  than  was  true  earlier.  To  no  small  extent,  however, 
this  development  came  about  only  after  Gorbachev  had  made  an 
astounding  number  of  important  Soviet  concessions. 

Other  obstacles  have  hindered  the  development  of  what 
Alexander  George  and  Richard  Smoke  call  “inducement  theory” 
in  their  excellent  book.  Deterrence  in  American  Foreign  Policy: 
Theory  and  Practice.  They  argue  that  deterrence  theory  must  be 
supplemented  by  inducement  theory  as  part  of  a  broader 
international  influence  theory,  a  concept  wholly  supported  by  this 
author.*'*  For  a  variety  of  reasons  this  has  not  occurred  to  any  great 
extent,  either  in  theory  or  in  practice.  One  of  the  most  important 
reasons  is  the  fact  that  we  adopted  the  pohcy  of  containment  and 
applied  it  globally  in  ways  unintended  by  its  original  author 
(George  Frost  Kennan),  structured  it  in  a  form  that  tended  to 
encourage  military  responses,  misapplied  it  geographically, 
and — perhaps  worst  of  all — ^failed  to  adequately  develop  other 
types  of  responses  to  our  adversaries.*^ 
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The  Influence  of  the  Containment  Doctrine 


For  reasons  to  be  discussed  later,  we  became  enamored  with  the 
word  containment  and  the  doctrine  for  the  sake  of  the  doctrine;  it 
became  a  policy  for  all  seasons,  a  foreign  policy  conceptual 
framework  to  handle  all  contingencies.  It  appeared  capable  of 
handling  nearly  all  tasks  provided  those  tasks  came  in  the  form  of 
what  we  perceived  as  challenges  to  our  interests  or  those  of  our 
allies  around  the  world.  Containment  developed  in  the  four 
decades  after  World  War  II  into  a  policy  typified  by  rigidity, 
inflexibility,  and  an  inherent  inability  to  develop  new 
approaches — a  basically  defensive,  reactive,  stereotyped  reaction 
that  allowed  little  room  for  innovation.  Though  it  came  in  different 
types  of  wrapping  depending  on  the  administration  in  power  at  the 
time — NSC-68  of  the  Truman  period,  the  Eisenhower-Dulles 
“New  Look,”  the  flexible  response  of  John  F.  Kennedy — it  failed 
to  provide  the  scope  to  accommodate  approaches  that  were 
positive  rather  than  negative,  offensive  rather  than  defensive, 
proactive  rather  than  reactive. 

In  a  later  chapter  we  will  consider  the  results  of  containment  in 
greater  detail.  In  the  interest  of  objectivity,  however,  we  should 
point  out  here  that  the  results  of  the  containment  policy  have 
certainly  not  aU  been  negative.  As  noted  by  George  and  Smoke, 
the  policy  undoubtedly  served  a  useful  purpose  in  the  years 
immediately  after  the  end  of  the  war,  with  Europe  weak  and  in 
shambles  and  with  a  power  vacuum  stretching  from  the  Elbe  to  the 
English  Channel.*^  Nevertheless,  it  seems  clear  that  containment, 
as  it  was  interpreted  and  applied  by  successive  American 
administrations,  gradually  led  to  a  rigidity  and  uniformity  of 
application  to  situations  where  it  was  often  inapplicable,  Vietnam 
being  the  prime  example.  This  effectively  discouraged  iimovative 
approaches  from  being  developed,  especially  those  leading  to 
strategies  similar  to  what  we  are  calling  positive  diplomacy. 

There  are,  however,  many  factors  besides  our  somewhat 
shortsighted  fascination  with  containment  that  have  been  obstacles 
to  the  development  of  inducement  theory  and  positive  diplomacy. 
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Indeed,  our  fascination  with  containment  is  in  no  small  part  a  result 
of  other  human  behavioral  characteristics  and  traits,  some 
peculiarly  American,  others  more  universal  in  nature. 


Some  Necessary  Definitions 


Before  attempting  an  analysis  of  these  other  factors  that  have 
inhibited  the  development  of  positive  diplomacy,  we  must  make 
clear  what  we  mean  by  certain  terms — military  diplomacy, 
coercive  diplomacy,  deterrence,  and,  of  course,  positive 
diplomacy.  Too  often  these  terms  have  been  used  very  loosely,  and 
as  a  result  they  have  different  meanings  for  different  people.  It  is 
therefore  desirable  to  briefly  define  the  terms,  particularly  as  they 
relate  to  the  inducement/accommodation  factor. 

Military  force  can  be  used  as  a  political  instrument  or  as  a 
martial  instrument.  When  used  as  a  martial  instrument,  its  purpose 
is  to  attain  such  concrete  objectives  as  destroying  a  target,  securing 
territory,  or  physically  defeating  an  opponent.  Here  the  objective 
is  fundamentally  military  in  nature.  When  used  as  a  political 
instrument,  its  objective  is  not  to  destroy  the  opponent  or 
physically  restrain  him  but  rather  to  influence  his  actions,  to 
persuade  him  to  adopt  a  desired  course  of  action,  to  affect  his 
motivation  or  will.  This  brings  us  to  the  concept  of  military 
diplomacy,  a  term  we  employ  occasionally  throughout  this  book. 
Though  defined  differently  by  various  authors,  we  will  use  it  as  an 
overarching  term  that  includes  both  deterrence  and  coercive 
diplomacy.*^  Essentially  it  means  the  use  of  force  as  a  political 
instrument,  aimed  at  influencing  or  persuading  other  actors  to 
refrain  from  taking  an  action  they  might  otherwise  take  or  to  stop 
or  undo  an  action  they  have  already  taken.  If  our  aim  is  to  persuade 
or  influence  other  actors  to  refrain  from  taking  an  action  they  have 
not  yet  taken,  we  are  engaging  in  deterrence;  if  we  are  trying  to 
persuade  them  to  stop  or  undo  an  action,  we  are  involved  in 
coercive  diplomacy. 
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Thomas  C.  Schelling  has  pointed  out  other  significant 
differences  between  deterrence  and  coercive  diplomacy  or,  as  he 
calls  it,  “compellence.”'*  The  distinctions  are  important,  but  for 
purposes  of  this  book — ^to  analyze  the  role  of  the  inducement/ 
accommodation  factor  in  deterrence  and  coercive  diplomacy — ^it 
is  sufficient  to  note  that  deterrence  is  basically  defensive  in 
character  and  that  coercive  diplomacy  can  be  either  defensive  or 
offensive.*  As  Schelling  observes,  deterrence  involves  “setting  the 
stage  by  announcement,  by  rigging  the  trip-wire,  by  incurring  the 
obligation — and  waiting."'^  This  puts  the  ball  in  the  other’s  court; 
the  next  move  is  up  to  the  opponent.  Coercive  diplomacy,  on  the 
other  hand,  involves  compelling  an  opponent  to  stop  something, 
or  to  undo  something,  and  therefore  requires  the  compelling  side 
to  initiate  action  to  take  the  first  step.  Thus,  deterrence  is  essentially 
defensive  while  compellence  is  more  offensive. 

As  noted  by  Schelling,  “The  power  to  hurt  is  bargaining 
power.’’  And  ever  since  the  advent  of  military  air  power  made  it 
possible  to  hurt  or  even  defeat  the  enemy  before  his  military  forces 
were  destroyed,  it  has  been  possible  to  separate  the  threat  to  hurt 
him  from  the  threat  to  actually  destroy  his  military  capability. 
This  threat  has  been  magnified  enormously,  of  course,  by  the 
development  of  nuclear  weapons.  One  can  now  hurt  the  opponent 
tremendously  in  a  variety  of  ways  (such  as  attacking  his  cities, 
industries,  etc.)  without  ever  touching  his  armed  forces.  The 
awesome  destmctive  capability  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  ability 
to  separate  the  threat  of  using  these  weapons  from  their  actual  use 
greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  bargaining  with  threats  of  force.  As 
a  result,  the  1950s  and  1960s  saw  the  emergence  of  a  vast  body  of 
so-called  strategic  theory  and  strategic  smdies  literature  that 
featured  theories  of  deterrence  and  coercive  diplomacy — 
blueprints  for  using  force  to  persuade  an  opponent  to  alter  his 


*It  should  be  noted  that  coercive  diplomacy  can  be  defensive  in  nature  under  certain 
circumstances  and  deterrence  can  have  offensive  aspects  (as  in  active  or  dynamic  deterrence).  The 
various  strategies— deterrence  and  coercive  diplomacy,  defense  and  offense— often  merge  and 
become  indistinguishable  once  a  conflict  begins.  See  Thomas  C.  Schelling,  Arms  and  Influence 
(New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1983),  78-86. 
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course  of  action  without  resorting  to  war.  Unfortunately,  because 
of  the  emphasis  in  both  deterrence  and  coercive  diplomacy  on  the 
threat  or  punishment  aspect,  little  attention  was  given  to  another 
element  of  most  bargaining  situations,  the  interests  in  common  that 
might  be  present.  Consequently,  incentives  and  inducements 
received  little  attention  despite  the  fact  that  numerous  studies  show 
elements  of  both  conflict  and  cooperation  present  in  every 
bargaining  situation.  There  must  be  at  least  some  element  of 
cooperation  present  before  bargaining  can  begin. 


Positive  Diplomacy 


We  now  have  working  definitions  for  deterrence  and  coercive 
diplomacy.  Before  moving  on  to  a  consideration  of  the  variables 
that  have  inhibited  greater  use  of  the  inducement/accommodation 
factor,  thus  preventing  a  more  rapid  development  of  positive 
diplomacy,  we  need  to  attempt  a  more  rigorous  definition  of  that 
term. 

In  this  study,  the  term  positive  diplomacy  means  the  psycho¬ 
logical  readiness  as  well  as  the  strategy  to  approach  conflict 
situations  from  a  positive  rather  than  a  negative  perspective.  As 
we  have  just  indicated,  most  conflicts  are  bargaining  situations 
where  elements  of  both  conflict  and  cooperation  are  present.  The 
conflicting  interests  precipitate  a  clash,  but  the  common  interests 
present  motivate  each  side  to  bargain.  This  common  interest  may 
be  nothing  more  than  a  shared  desire  to  avoid  the  awesome 
destruction  of  nuclear  war,  but  that  is  obviously  not  an 
inconsequential  interest.  Moreover,  it  provides  a  base  from  which 
other  common  interests  may  be  discovered  and  developed. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  fascination  with  various  techniques 
or  means  of  utilizing  force  coercively,  the  threats  (negative 
actions)  have  received  far  more  attention  than  incentives  or 
inducements  (positive  actions).  Thus,  the  negative  element  has 
dominated  most  conflict  situations  between  the  superpowers  in  the 
postwar  period,  with  any  inducements  generally  an  uncoordinated. 
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unsystematic  afterthought.  As  we  have  observed,  there  have  been 
dramatic  changes  in  this  process  in  the  recent  past;  but  threats  have 
been  far  more  dominant  than  conciliatory  actions  during  most  of 
the  postwar  era.^^ 

Positive  diplomacy,  on  the  other  hand,  reverses  that  perspective. 
Positive  incentives  and  inducements  based  on  a  careful  analysis  of 
common  interests  present  in  the  situation  are  utilized  as  part  of  a 
systematic,  coordinated  strategy  and  play  a  major  role  in  the 
conflict  situation.  They  are  normally  used  earlier  and  play  an  equal 
(or  in  some  cases  even  a  dominant)  role  compared  to  negative 
sanctions  (threats).  In  short,  whereas  much  postwar  US  strategy  in 
crisis  situations  has  emphasized  the  negative — ^with  some  notable 
exceptions  that  we  will  be  discussing  later — ^positive  diplomacy, 
as  we  define  it,  emphasizes  the  common  interests  present  in  the 
situation. 

However,  threats  and  the  potential  use  of  force  are  not  absent  in 
this  equation,  and  the  opponent  should  be  left  with  no  doubt  in  his 
mind  that  we  have  the  potential  to  hurt  him  if  necessary. 
Nonetheless,  the  threat  profile  is  lower  and  the  cooperative  profile 
higher.  Force,  if  employed,  is  used  with  restraint  and  as  a  means 
of  communicating  with  the  adversary.  If  the  strategy  is  correctly 
applied,  the  psychological  atmosphere  becomes  more  positive; 
rather  than  a  zero-sum  conflict  situation  where  a  gain  for  one  side 
means  a  loss  for  the  other,  the  objective  is  seen  as  one  of  empha¬ 
sizing  common  interests  in  the  situation  and  de-emphasizing 
conflicting  interests  until  a  mutually  agreeable  solution  is  reached. 
This  requires  each  side  to  avoid  the  temptation  to  manipulate  the 
other  side  by  threats  of  superior  force,  forcing  the  opponent  to 
capitulate — ^humiliated,  frustrated,  and  already  planning  how  to 
gain  the  upper  hand  in  the  next  encounter. 

Positive  diplomacy  seeks  to  change  the  proportion  of  threat  and 
inducement  so  that  the  latter  is  seen  by  the  opponent  as  an  element 
of  at  least  equal  weight  with  the  threat.  The  opponent’s  image  of 
us  must  be  positive — ^that  is,  he  must  have  the  impression  that  we 
have  not  only  carefully  assessed  our  interests  but  also  his  interests 
and  that  we  are  addressing  the  situation  with  a  basically 
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conciliatory  approach  that  recognizes  the  legitimate  interests  of 
both  parties.  Francois  de  Callieres  noted  that  “the  great  secret  of 
negotiation  is  to  bring  out  prominently  the  common  advantage  to 
both  parties”  and  warned  that  any  bargain  that  does  not  satisfy  this 
condition  “is  apt  to  contain  the  seeds  of  its  own  dissolution.”^'* 


Positive  Diplomacy  Not  a  New  Concept 


At  this  point,  readers  may  be  saying  to  themselves,  “WeU  and 
good,  but  the  approach  seems  more  than  a  little  naive  and 
impractical  and  probably  nothing  very  new — only  another  version 
of  the  carrot-and-stick  approach  with  a  little  more  emphasis  on  the 
carrot.”  We  reserve  comments  about  whether  the  approach  is  naive 
and  about  the  degree  of  its  practicality  for  later  sections  of  this 
book.  However,  we  will  comment  briefly  at  this  stage  on  the 
question  of  “newness.” 

We  make  no  claim  that  this  approach  is  new  in  the  usual  sense 
of  that  word.  Similar  approaches  have  been  proposed  before  and 
there  are  a  great  variety  of  peaceful  or  concUiatoiy  schemes  that 
one  can  point  to,  some  of  which  have  been  tried  in  the  real  world 
and  some  of  which  remain  nothing  but  theoretical  constructs. 
Many  of  these  have  features  similar  to  what  we  have  been  calling 
positive  diplomacy.  Therefore,  in  no  sense  do  we  claim  our  version 
of  positive  diplomacy  is  new  or  original  in  conception.  Practically 
every  conceivable  peaceful/conciliatory  approach  has  been 
proposed  in  one  form  or  another,  and  it  would  be  presumptuous  to 
claim  any  approach  is  entirely  new.  If  anything,  this  plan  differs 
from  other  approaches  emphasizing  the  carrot  and  stick  (such  as 
the  “conciliatory  firmness”  described  by  Philip  Williams)^*^  largely 
in  timing  and  relative  emphasis  given  the  carrot.  A^Thle  we  feel 
these  differences  are  important,  they  do  not  qualify  the  approach 
as  new  or  original,  and  we  make  no  such  claim.*  However,  the 


♦Although  coercive  diplomacy  and  positive  diplomacy  have  some  features  that  are  similar,  there 
are  distinct  differences  primarily  in  the  different  emphasis  given  the  carrot  and  the  stick.  We  will 
discuss  these  differences  in  a  later  chapter. 
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attendant  measures  that  accompany  the  approach  and  that  create 
the  psychological  environment  necessary  for  success  have  not 
often  been  used  in  the  postwar  world.  In  that  sense — ^that  is, 
meaning  something  which  has  been  infrequently  used  in  the  real 
world — one  can  perhaps  say  the  approach  has  an  element  of 
newness  about  it. 

We  recognize  the  term  positive  diplomacy  is  not  an  entirely 
satisfactory  term.  First  of  all,  it  implies  we  are  dealing  primarily 
(if  not  exclusively)  with  diplomatic  efforts  and  indicates  nothing 
about  elements  of  force  that  may  be  involved.  Second,  although 
the  approach  can  be  applied  in  either  crisis  or  noncrisis  situations, 
in  this  book  we  are  recommending  it  in  the  context  of  crisis 
situations.  Therefore,  it  might  be  more  accurate  to  refer  to  it  as 
“positive  crisis  diplomacy.”  However,  until  such  time  as  we  are 
able  to  find  a  term  that  more  accurately  describes  the  approach,  we 
will  use  the  shortened  term  positive  diplomacy.  The  reader  will  be 
aware  that  this  is  a  strategy  that  has  different  variations,  that  can 
be  applied  in  either  crisis  or  noncrisis  situations,  and  that  may  or 
may  not  involve  force,  depending  on  the  context  of  the  situation. 
In  this  book  we  will  be  applying  it  to  cases  where  force  was 
involved  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree. 

Let  us  say  one  final  word  about  definitions.  We  will  frequently 
use  the  terms  that  describe  conciliatory  behavior — negotiations, 
accommodation,  inducements,  and  conciliation — in  a  broad  and 
inexact  sense.  We  will  not  worry  about  using  the  terms  absolutely 
precisely  unless  using  them  in  their  broader  and  less  exact  sense 
does  disservice  to  our  meaning. 

Now  that  our  objectives,  methodology,  and  definitions  are 
reasonably  clear  and  we  have  made  the  necessary  qualifications 
and  disclaimers,  we  are  ready  to  move  on  to  a  consideration  of  the 
specific  factors  that  have  inhibited  the  development  of  positive 
diplomacy — those  things  that  have  caused  international 
b?ilg2aning 'with  force  to  concentrate  heavily  on  the  conflict  aspects 
of  the  superpower  relationship  to  the  neglect  of  the  cooperative 
aspects.  To  introduce  this  complicated  subject,  we  must  begin  with 
a  general  discussion  of  the  postwar  world  and  the  role  of 
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containment.  And  this  brings  us  to  a  detailed  consideration  of  the 
role  of  a  man  who  in  one  sense  has  been  very  influential  in 
American  foreign  policy  but  who  in  another  sense  failed  to  exercise 
the  influence  he  would  have  liked — George  Frost  Kerman. 
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Kennan,  Containment,  and  Carrots 


The  nation  which  indulges  toward  another  an  habitual  hatred  or  an 
habitual  fondness  is  in  some  degree  a  slave.  It  is  a  slave  to  its  animosity 
or  to  its  affection,  either  of  which  is  sufficient  to  lead  it  astray  from  its 
duty  and  interest. 

— George  Washington 

As  we  observed  in  the  last  chapter,  one  major  reason 
inducements  were  not  more  widely  used  in  the  pre-Gorbachev 
relationship  between  the  superpowers  lies  in  the  nature  of  the 
containment  policy  and  its  handmaiden,  deterrence  theory.  Before 
discussing  specific  cases  in  which  inducements,  either  by  their 
presence  or  absence,  played  a  key  role  in  deterrence  and  coercive 
diplomacy,  we  must  examine  the  ways  in  which  the  concepts  of 
containment  and  deterrence  helped  condition  the  adversarial 
relationship  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 

The  Neglect  of  Inducements 

George  Washington’s  observation  that  nations  should  avoid 
“habitual  hatred”  and  “habitual  fondness”  toward  other  nations  is 
obviously  applicable  to  the  US-Soviet  relationship  and,  in  a 
somewhat  different  way,  the  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  China.  For  purposes  of  this  study  we  are  primarily 
interested  in  US-Soviet  relations,  but  at  various  points  we  wiU 
touch  on  the  use  of  inducements  in  the  Sino- American  rapproche¬ 
ment  of  1969-72.  Now,  however,  we  frim  to  the  struggle  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  that  began  shortly  after  the 
end  of  World  War  H. 
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Even  though  it  is  quite  trae  that  there  were  and  are  real  and 
serious  differences  between  the  two  nations,  there  is  little  question 
that  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  origins  of  the  conflict  and 
the  methods  by  which  the  United  States  chose  to  oppose  what  we 
considered  Soviet  aggressiveness  contributed  to  making  the  cold 
war  both  prolonged  and  highly  inflexible  in  nature.  What  might 
have  been  a  conflict  over  differing  postwar  objectives  lasting  a 
number  of  years  became  a  monumental  worldwide  struggle  lasting 
decades.  From  the  standpoint  of  this  book,  the  key  element  is  the 
fact  that  the  “operating  rules”  of  the  approach  adopted  by  the 
United  States — containment  (and  its  instrument,  deterrence) — ^by 
its  nature  tended  to  mle  out  any  extensive  use  of  inducements 
(positive  diplomacy). 

And  here  we  come  to  some  vital  questions  we  hope  to  address. 
Is  there  evidence  that  other  kinds  of  approaches  might  have  proved 
more  productive?  Were  other  types  of  approaches  even  possible 
in  the  postwar  world? 

In  later  chapters  we  will  be  looking  at  a  number  of  crisis 
situations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  in  which 
bargaining  with  force  (the  use  of  deterrence  and  coercive 
diplomacy)  played  a  role.  In  some  of  these  situations  the 
bargaining  included  inducements  and  incentives,  that  is,  concil¬ 
iatory  steps  recognizing  the  presence  of  common  interests.  In 
others  such  steps  were  either  not  included  or  were  inappropriate. 
Since  it  is  obvious  that  general  attitudes  on  the  part  of  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  regarding  conciliatory 
measures  (whether  formal  negotiations,  informal  bargaining, 
specific  inducements,  or  whatever)  would  affect  the  way  the  two 
countries  used  (or  failed  to  use)  inducements  in  crisis  situations, 
we  need  to  know  how  these  general  attitudes  developed  and  how 
they  were  affected  by  the  containment  policy.  Because  this  is 
primarily  a  book  about  US  policy,  we  will  be  mainly  concerned 
witVi  American  attitudes  (though  the  reader  is  cautioned  to 
continually  bear  in  mind  that  Soviet  attitudes  about  conciliatory 
steps  obviously  also  affected  each  situation). 
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The  Cold  War 

During  World  War  n  Americans  temporarily  overcame  their 
visceral  distrust  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  joined  hands  with  Stalin 
to  defeat  what  appeared  to  be  an  even  greater  evil.  But  within  little 
more  than  a  year  after  Hitler’s  defeat,  the  friction  that  would  soon 
grow  into  a  full-fledged  cold  war  was  already  evident  between  the 
two  countries.  By  1947  it  was  clear  that  the  two  powers  Alexis  de 
Tocquevdle  had  described  as  “each  [being]  summoned  by  a  secret 
design  of  providence  to  hold  in  his  hands,  some  day,  the  destinies 
of  half  the  world”'  were  on  a  collision  course.  By  1948,  only  three 
years  after  the  end  of  World  War  n,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  were  locked  in  a  bitter  ideological/political  struggle 
that  except  for  brief  respites  continued  for  nearly  four  decades. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  in  this  book  to  examine  in  detail  the  origins 
of  the  cold  war  nor  to  attempt  to  assess  blame.  That  subject  has 
been  covered  at  great  length  by  a  host  of  revisionist  and  orthodox 
historians.^  Our  primary  objective  in  this  chapter  is  to  consider  the 
constricting  influence  of  what  Michael  Nacht  has  called  the 
“containment  paradigm”  ^  and  its  corollary,  deterrence  theory,  on 
American  foreign  policy,  forcing  the  policy  into  an  essentially 
defensive  and  reactive  mode  that  has  tended  to  stifle  innovative 
approaches  like  positive  diplomacy. 


Containment  and  Deterrence 


Before  considering  the  negative  aspects  of  containment  and 
deterrence,  we  should  point  out  once  again  that  those  concepts 
have  also  produced  some  very  positive  results  and  were  probably 
essential  in  the  years  immediately  following  World  War  II.  George 
Kennan,  the  “father  of  containment,”  saw  the  chaos  and 
disillusionment  in  postwar  Western  Europe  as  an  open  invitation 
to  the  Soviets  to  expand  their  influence,  which  was  powered  by 
historical  Russian  insecurities  and  the  internal  dynamics  of  Soviet 
society With  a  major  power  vacuum  in  Western  Europe  and  the 
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prostrate  societies  of  that  region  struggling  to  reestablish  viable 
political  identities,  some  form  of  struggle  like  the  cold  war  was 
probably  inevitable.  The  policy  of  containment  and  its  corollary, 
deterrence,  did  at  least  set  reasonably  finn  lines  and  helped  bring 
some  order  and  clarity  to  a  chaotic  political  situation.  In  that  sense, 
they  were  probably  a  positive  element  in  the  early  cold  war  years, 
from  1947  to  1953. 

The  most  ardent  supporters  of  containment  and  deterrence  wUl, 
of  course,  deny  that  these  concepts  had  any  negative  effects.  On 
the  contrary,  they  will  maintain  they  have  kept  the  peace  for  over 
40  years  and  prevented  a  war  between  the  superpowers,  a  war  that 
surely  would  have  occurred  otherwise.  Many  will  argue  that 
containment  was  responsible  for  the  recent  breakup  of  the  Soviet 
empire.  Again,  these  are  not  points  we  intend  to  debate  since  it  is 
impossible  to  prove  them  one  way  or  the  other.  A  war  might  have 
ensued  had  there  been  no  containment  policy  or  deterrence 
strategy,  but  it  is  also  possible  there  would  have  been  no  major 
conflict  had  other  more  positive  policies  been  followed.  The  very 
existence  of  nuclear  weapons  made  a  substantial  degree  of  mutual 
deterrence  an  objective  fact.  Combined  with  more  positive 
approaches  to  the  problems  posed  by  Soviet  insecurities  and 
potential  expansionist  tendencies,  a  more  conciliatory  approach 
might  also  have  kept  the  peace  while  producing  a  more  congenial 
political  atmosphere.  There  is  simply  no  way  to  prove  what  would 
have  happened.  Likewise,  a  strong  argument  can  be  made  that  the 
breakup  was  due  as  much  to  inherent  defects  within  the 
Communist  system  as  it  was  to  the  effects  of  our  containment 
policy. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  containment  was  the  policy  adopted 
and  deterrence  became  the  instrument  of  that  policy. 
Unfortunately,  the  combination,  as  developed  in  practice  over  the 
years,  served  to  severely  limit  American  options  in  the  “real  world” 
to  largely  negative  objectives  and  carried  with  it  mind-sets  that, 
among  other  things,  viewed  negotiation  and  compromise  as 
weakness.  The  resulting  atmosphere  was  hardly  an  auspicious  one 
for  the  use  of  inducements  or  the  conduct  of  productive 
negotiations. 
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To  understand  how  containment  as  a  policy  and  deterrence  as 
an  instrument  of  that  policy  have  helped  to  inhibit  the  development 
of  a  more  positive  diplomacy,  we  need  to  examine  how 
containment  was  initially  conceived  by  George  Kerman  and  how 
it  became  transmuted  in  the  years  that  followed.  By  understanding 
what  Kennan  hoped  to  achieve  over  time  and  comparing  these 
ideas  with  what  was  actually  put  into  practice,  we  can  begin  to 
comprehend  some  of  the  dynamics  involved  in  setting  an 
international  stage  that  was  essentially  inhospitable  to 
negotiations,  bargaining,  inducements — in  short,  to  compromise. 


Why  the  Emphasis  on  Threats? 


Was  this  negative  outlook  on  what  we  earlier  described  as 
positive  diplomacy  the  product  of  unresolved  conflicts  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union?  Or  was  it  simply  the  result 
of  policy-making  by  a  group  of  shortsighted,  narrow-minded 
leaders  who  were  motivated  primarily  by  self-serving  political 
considerations?  The  answer  in  each  case,  at  least  in  our  judgment, 
is  no — ^though  clearly  there  is  room  for  debate  among  reasonable 
people  on  both  questions.  Certainly  there  were  difficult  conflicts 
of  interest  to  resolve  after  the  war  and  obviously  some  of  the  policy 
makers  involved  on  both  the  Soviet  and  American  sides  could 
hardly  be  called  statesmen  of  great  vision  or  statesmen  of  the  first 
order.  Nonetheless,  the  available  evidence  indicates  that  many  of 
the  major  disputes  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
could  have  been  approached  in  a  more  objective  and  productive 
fashion.  At  the  same  time,  it  also  indicates  that,  by  and  large,  the 
major  actors  in  American  foreign  policy  decision  making  were 
dedicated  and  conscientious  statesmen  who  would  never 
consciously  or  deliberately  do  anything  harmful  to  their  country’s 
best  interests. 

What,  then,  were  the  factors  that  caused  American  statesmen  to 
follow  the  path  of  containment  and  deterrence,  a  basically 
defensive  and  reactive  policy  that  left  little  room  for  negotiation 
and  compromise?  What  things  affected  policymakers  and 
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hardened  an  already  existing  distrust  of  negotiations  and 
conciliation?  What  things  were  responsible  for  the  development 
of  a  negative  mind-set  about  bargaining  and  compromise  that  in 
later  years  would  be  reflected  in  the  failure,  far  too  often,  to  use 
inducements  as  part  of  a  coherent  and  well-balanced  strategy  of 
positive  diplomacy?  To  find  answers  to  these  questions,  we  must 
take  a  detailed  look  at  the  international  environment  that  followed 
World  War  II  and  particularly  at  the  role  played  by  George  Kennan 
and  his  theory  of  containment. 


Kennan’s  View  of  the  Soviets 


In  early  1946  George  Kennan  was  acting  chief  of  our  diplomatic 
mission  in  Moscow,  filling  in  for  Amb  Averell  Harriman  who  was 
about  to  complete  his  tour  there.  Kennan’s  famous  “long 
telegram,”  sent  from  our  embassy  to  the  State  Department  in 
February  1946,  was  the  first  major  exposition  of  Kennan’s 
thinking  on  US-Soviet  relations  and  probably  the  most  significant 
analysis  of  that  relationship  that  had  been  made  up  to  that  time. 
Essentially  Kennan  said  that  our  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
Soviets,  both  during  and  after  the  war,  were  premised  on  false 
assumptions  about  Soviet  leadership  and  society.  In  his  view, 
excessive  and  largely  unproductive  efforts  had  gone  into  analyzing 
how  our  actions  influenced  Soviet  actions  and  how  we  might 
devise  a  policy  that  would  secure  Soviet  cooperation.  Kennan’s 
basic  thesis  was  that  the  apparent  Soviet  aggressiveness  and 
hostility  to  the  West  was  fueled  by  certain  internal  dynamics  of 
Soviet  society  and  that  these  were  not  controllable  by  the  United 
States  or  its  allies;  hence  our  actions,  regardless  of  their  nature  or 
intent,  had  little  influence  on  Soviet  actions.  The  characteristics  of 
the  Soviet  system — its  extreme  secrecy,  the  prevalence  of 
conspirational  plotting,  the  basic  insecurity  and  paranoia — all 
made  it  necessary  for  that  country  to  create  external  enemies  to 
gain  internal  legitimacy,  or  at  least  a  semblance  of  it.  “The  party 
line,”  said  Kennan,  “is  not  based  on  any  objective  analysis  of  the 
situation  beyond  Russia’s  borders. ...  It  arises  mainly  from  basic 
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inner-Russian  necessities  which  existed  before  [the]  recent  war 
and  exist  today. 

Kennan  did  not  see  the  Soviets  as  determined  to  achieve  world 
domination  or  as  planning  a  military  attack  on  the  West.  Rather, 
he  saw  the  challenge  as  largely  psychological  and  political  rather 
than  military  in  nature.  He  believed  the  weakened  condition  of  the 
Western  European  states  following  the  war  presented  the  Soviets 
with  a  golden  opportunity  for  political  penetration  using 
indigenous  Communist  parties.  These,  he  felt,  were  in  an  ideal 
position  to  exploit  the  political  and  psychological  instability  in 
countries  situated  within  the  Soviet  sphere  of  influence.*^  Kennan 
did  not  think  we  could  depend  on  Soviet  ideology  as  a  reliable 
guide  to  Soviet  behavior;  rather,  he  saw  Marxism-Leninism  being 
used  more  as  a  justification  for  action  already  taken  than  as  any 
kind  of  guide  to  future  action.^  With  this  view  of  the  Soviets,  one 
that  held  certain  perceptions  of  the  threat  but  one  that  was 
optimistic  that  the  threat  could  be  managed  by  judicious  policies, 
Kerman  wrote  his  famous  “Mr.  X”  article  in  Foreign  Affairs  in 
1947  in  which  he  proposed  the  approach  that  was  to  become  basic 
American  policy,  in  one  form  or  another,  for  the  better  part  of  four 
decades. 


Containment  as  Seen  by  Kennan  and  Others 


Thousands  of  pages  have  been  devoted  to  discussions  of 
Kerman’s  containment  policy,  both  to  the  views  he  actually 
expressed  as  well  as  those  points  some  scholars  feel  he  intended 
to  make.  As  John  Gaddis  has  pointed  out,  “There  has  developed  a 
kind  of  cottage  industry  among  cold  war  scholars,  devoted  to 
elucidating  what  Kennan  really  meant  to  say.”  ®  Fortunately,  we 
have  a  wealth  of  material  from  Kennan  written  over  the  years  since 
1947,  much  of  it  his  more  recent  evaluations  of  American  pohcy, 
including  containment. 

For  our  purposes  here,  however,  we  are  interested  primarily  in 
those  aspects  of  the  pohcy  that  have  influenced  (inhibited)  the  use 
of  inducements  and  negotiations  in  dealing  with  the  Soviets. 
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Fortunately,  it  is  quite  clear  how  Kerman  felt  in  this  area.  It  is 
equally  evident  that  his  overall  concept  of  containment  was 
progressively  transformed  by  others  from  what  he  had  originally 
intended,  especially  during  the  period  from  1950  until  the 
beginnings  of  detente  following  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.* 

One  of  the  modifications  of  his  conception  of  containment  (as 
it  had  been  developed  by  1948)  that  Kerman  most  objected  to  was 
in  the  area  of  inducements  and  negotiations.  As  originally 
conceived  by  Kennan,  containment  was  designed  to  thwart 
aggressive  Soviet  moves  through  a  “long-term,  patient  but  firm 
and  vigilant  containment  of  Russian  expansive  tendencies.”^  With 
a  worldview  that  saw  the  need  to  reestablish  a  viable  global 
political  and  military  balance,  particularly  in  Europe,  he  believed 
containment  could  slow  the  growth  of  Soviet  influence  while 
competing  centers  of  power  developed.  In  his  “Mr.  X”  article, 
Kerman  saw  this  pohcy  as  featuring  what  John  Gaddis  has  called 
a  “perimeter-defense”  concept — ^that  is,  responding  to  all  Soviet 
aggressive  moves  with  counterforce  in  any  menaced  part  of  the 
world.  As  Kerman  put  it: 

Soviet  pressure  against  the  free  institutions  of  the  Western  world  is 
something  that  can  be  constrained  by  the  adroit  and  vigilant  application 
of  counterforce  at  a  series  of  constantly  shifting  geographical  and  political 
points,  corresponding  to  the  shifts  and  maneuvers  of  Soviet  policy.’® 

By  late  1947,  however,  Kennan  had  moved  to  a  more 
discriminating  pohcy  featuring  “strong-point  defense,”  or  what 
Gaddis  has  called  “asymmetrical  response.””  In  essence,  Kerman 
proposed  that  the  United  States  meet  the  Soviet  challenge  in  those 
situations  where  vital  American  interests  were  at  stake  and  at  the 
times  and  places  where  American  capabilities  made  a  successful 
outcome  possible.  And  since  Kerman  saw  the  challenge  from  the 
Soviets  as  more  political  and  psychological  in  nature  than  military, 
he  proposed  that  our  responses  be  balanced  ones  featuring 


*It  should  also  be  noted  that  Kennan’s  own  ideas  about  containment  changed  a  great  deal  over 
the  years. 
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psychological,  political,  and  economic  measures.  Military 
measures  were  not  excluded  and  indeed  were  to  be  one  of  the 
instruments  available  to  implement  containment;  however,  since 
Kerman  did  not  see  the  threat  as  primarily  a  military  one,  he 
emphasized  the  importance  of  nonmilitary  measures,  especially 
economic  steps. 

In  addition  to  the  objectives  of  reestablishing  a  viable  balance 
of  power  and  halting  Soviet  encroachments  with  strong-point 
defense,  Kerman’s  version  of  containment  by  1948  featured  two 
other  important  aims.  One  aim  was  to  inhibit  the  global  projection 
of  Soviet  power  by  encouraging  fragmentation  in  the  international 
Communist  movement.  The  second  aim  was  to  encourage  a 
fundamental  change  in  the  Soviet  concept  of  international 
relations,  moving  it  away  from  its  paranoid  obsession  with 
imagined  external  threats  and  replacing  it  with  a  feeling  of 
increased  security  that  would  in  turn  permit  a  greater  degree  of 
Soviet  tolerance  of  diversity  in  the  world. In  essence,  Kennan 
argued  that  his  containment  approach  would  not  only  prevent  the 
Soviets  from  attaining  unacceptable  foreign  policy  objectives  but 
would,  in  addition,  eventually  create  significant  changes  in  the 
internal  dynamics  of  Soviet  society.  As  time  passed  and  these 
changes  accumulated,  Soviet  imperialist-expansionist  inclinations 
would  recede. 

This  latter  objective,  the  goal  of  inducing  a  change  in  the  Soviet 
concept  of  international  relations,  holds  significance  for  our  study. 
While  Kerman  clearly  recognized  the  importance  of  the  negative 
aspects  of  containment — ^the  psychological,  political,  economic, 
and  military  measures  necessary  to  make  the  Soviets  aware  that 
their  aggressive  moves  would  be  opposed — ^he  was  equally 
sensitive  to  the  necessity  of  providing  inducements,  or  rewards, 
for  acceptable  behavior.  In  short,  Kennan  saw  the  problem  as  one 
of  “behavior  modification”  that  involved  the  use  of  a  combination 
of  deterrents  and  inducements  to  gradually  encourage  the  Soviets 
to  change  their  behavior  to  a  mode  acceptable  to  the  United  States 
and  the  international  community.  He  did  not  visualize  such 
changes  as  coming  about  through  either  war  or  appeasement  but 
rather  through  the  patient  application  of  what  he  called  “counter- 
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force”  (later  identified  more  accurately  as  counter¬ 
pressure) — that  is,  the  judicious  use  of  various  forms  of  deterrent 
measures  to  resist  Soviet  aggressive  moves  combined  with  positive 
measures  (inducements  and  incentives)  to  reward  “good” 
behavior.  It  was  the  wise  and  patient  employment  of  the  stick  and 
carrot  scenario  that  was  to  be  closely  followed  by  the  Nixon/ 
Kissinger  team  more  than  two  decades  later.  As  Kennan  put  it  in 
1947; 

The  shape  of  Soviet  power  is  like  that  of  a  tree  which  has  been  bent  in 
infancy  and  twisted  into  a  certain  pattern.  It  can  be  caused  to  grow  back 
into  another  form;  but  not  by  a  sudden  or  violent  application  of  force.  This 
effect  can  be  produced  only  by  the  exertion  of  steady  pressure  over  a 
period  of  years  in  the  right  direction.'^ 

Kerman,  who  by  now  was  director  of  the  policy  plarming  staff 
in  the  State  Department,  was  increasingly  finding  his  views  at  odds 
with  other  policymakers  in  the  Truman  administration.  As  the  cold 
war  grew  in  intensity,  the  architect  of  containment  saw  the  intent 
of  his  plan  increasingly  distorted  by  the  harsh  realities  of  the 
growing  superpower  struggle.  From  Kerman’s  perspective,  it  was 
essential  to  resist  Soviet  aggressive  moves  with  firmness,  but  it 
was  also  equally  essential  to  reward  them  for  accommodative 
behavior.  This  idea  that  a  carefully  developed  combination  of 
sticks  and  carrots  (deterrents  and  inducements)  could  modify 
Soviet  behavior  in  desired  directions  was  expressed  again  in 
National  Security  Council  (NSC)  document  20/1,  a  1948  Kerman- 
directed  study  of  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union.  Kennan  said  that 
if  “situations  can  be  created  in  which  it  is  clearly  not  to  the 
advantage  of  their  power  to  emphasize  the  elements  of  conflict  in 
their  relations  with  the  outside  world,  then  their  actions,  and  even 
the  tenor  of  their  propaganda  to  their  own  people,  can  be 
modified.”*^ 

As  time  passed  it  became  more  evident  that  many  influential 
policymakers  in  the  Truman  administration,  though  stiU  paying  lip 
service  to  many  of  Kerman’s  ideas,  were  in  practice  implementing 
policies  that  were  bound  to  conflict  with  those  ideas.  As  the  tension 
between  the  Soviets  and  the  United  States  increased  from  1948  to 
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1950,  the  administration  took  a  number  of  actions  that  Kerman  felt 
narrowed  the  possibilities  for  constructive  negotiations  between 
the  two  nations.  These  actions  included  the  decisions  to  build  the 
hydrogen  bomb,  to  maintain  American  troops  in  Japan  after  the 
formal  occupation  was  over,  to  create  an  independent  West 
German  state,  and  to  form  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO).'^  Kennan  believed  that  these  steps  would  simply 
reinforce  historic  Soviet  feelings  of  insecurity  and  hence  virtually 
foreclose  the  possibility  of  conducting  positive  diplomacy, 
constmctive  negotiations  based  on  an  awareness  and  sensitivity  to 
each  other’s  interests.'^  However,  Truman  and  his  chief  advisers, 
though  generally  in  accord  with  Kennan  on  some  aspects  of 
containment,  parted  company  with  him  on  his  idea  that  Soviet 
behavior  could  be  modified  over  time  and  that  the  Soviet  concept 
of  international  relations  could  be  changed  through  a  judicious  use 
of  not  only  deterrents  but  also  “positive”  responses  to  conciliatory 
Soviet  behavior.  By  this  time,  Truman  and  his  key  people  were  no 
longer  buying  Kerman’s  argument  that  the  Soviets  were  unlikely 
to  make  war  and  that  consequently  our  policy  should  be  flexible 
and  receptive  to  the  idea  that  mutually  beneficial  negotiations 
might  be  possible.'^ 

Thus,  by  late  1949  Kerman’s  influence  within  Washington’s 
policy-making  circles  had  begun  to  slip  noticeably.  The  founder 
of  containment  was  increasingly  appalled  by  the  administration’s 
fixation  on  a  military  response  to  the  Soviet  problem.  As  Kerman 
was  to  say  in  later  years  in  responding  to  the  question  as  to  whether 
containment  has  been  a  failure: 

If  a  policy  of  containment  could  be  said  in  later  years  to  have  failed  . . . 
the  failure  consisted  in  the  fact  that  our  own  government,  finding  it 
difficult  to  understand  a  political  threat  as  such  and  to  deal  with  it  in  other 
than  military  terms.  .  .  failed  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  for 
useful  political  discussion  when,  in  later  years,  such  opportunities  began 
to  open  up.^^ 

It  was  apparent  to  Kerman  by  early  1950  that  the  Truman 
administration — with  its  decisions  on  West  Germany,  NATO, 
Japan,  and  the  hydrogen  bomb — interpreted  the  Soviet  challenge 
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in  a  substantially  different  manner  than  did  Kennan  himself.  A 
particularly  worrisome  development  to  the  originator  of 
containment  was  the  fact  that  the  administration  increasingly  was 
basing  policy  decisions  on  estimates  of  Soviet  capabilities  as 
opposed  to  intentions,  a  practice  Kennan  found  ill-advised  and 
potentially  disastrous.  The  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War  in  the 
summer  of  1950  accelerated  this  tendency;  as  Kennan  observed,  it 
“stimulated  the  already  existing  preference  of  the  military  planners 
for  drawing  their  conclusions  only  from  the  assessed  capabilities 
of  the  adversary,  dismissing  his  intentions,  which  could  only  be 
safely  assumed  to  be  hostile.” 

Many  of  Kerman’s  associates  in  the  State  Department  and 
particularly  in  the  military  found  the  idea  of  assessing  intentions  a 
“mushy”  concept  that  did  not  lend  itself  easily  to  any  kind  of  proof. 
Being  able  to  quantify  the  resources  of  the  Soviet  mUitaiy  in  neat 
graphs  and  charts  was  far  easier  and  more  reassuring  than 
attempting  to  divine  through  some  combination  of  intuition  and 
guesswork  what  the  Soviets  were  thinking  and  planning.  As 
Kerman  was  to  say  later  in  his  Memoirs'. 

AH  this  tended  to  heighten  the  militarization  of  thinking  about  the  cold 
war  generally,  and  to  press  us  into  attitudes  where  any  discriminate 
estimate  of  Soviet  intentions  was  unwelcome  and  unacceptable.  In 
addition,  it  encouraged  the  military  planners  in  another  tendency  against 
which  I  had  fought  long  and  bitterly  but  generally  in  vain:  the  tendency, 
namely,  to  view  Soviet  intentions  as  something  existing  quite 
independently  of  our  own  behavior.  It  was  difficult  to  persuade  these  men 
what  people  in  Moscow  decided  to  do  might  be  a  reaction  to  what  we  had 
done.  ^ 

In  the  spring  of  1950,  President  Truman  ordered  a  thorough¬ 
going  review  of  national  security  policy.  Headed  up  by  the  new 
director  of  the  policy  planning  staff,  Paul  Nitze,  the  study  was 
eventually  to  emerge  as  NSC-68,  a  document  that  was  to 
drastically  alter  Kerman’s  concept  of  containment  and  heavily 
influence  American  foreign  policy  for  years.  During  the  drafting 
of  the  document.  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  made  it  plain 
to  Kennan  and  his  fellow  Soviet  expert,  Charles  (“Chip”)  Bohlen, 
that  the  vagueness  and  uncertainties  involved  in  trying  to  assess  or 
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rate  Soviet  intentions  heid  little  appeal  for  him.  It  was,  in 
Acheson’s  view,  an  irrelevant  exercise.  In  his  mind,  capabilities 
were  what  counted  most,  Moscow’s  capabilities  for  aggression, 
regardless  of  what  its  intentions  might  be. 

Though  the  language  in  places  paid  lip  service  to  some  of  his 
views,  NSC-68  basically  represented  a  radical  departure  from 
Kerman’s  concept  of  containment.  Shaken  by  the  fall  of  China  and 
Soviet  acquisition  of  the  atomic  bomb  earlier  than  anticipated,  and 
facing  increasing  stress  by  the  US  military  on  Soviet  capabilities 
(in  no  small  part  stimulated  by  growing  interservice  competition 
for  funds),  the  Truman  administration  produced  in  NSC-68  a 
national  strategy  that  essentially  called  for  an  across-the-board  US 
response  to  Soviet  advances  regardless  of  where  they  occurred. 
Rather  than  the  response  advocated  by  Kennan,  one  that 
differentiated  between  vital  and  marginal  interests  and  advocated 
a  strong-point  defense,  NSC-68  proposed  meeting  Soviet 
aggression  wherever  encountered — in  short,  perimeter  defense. 
Moreover,  unlike  Kerman’s  approach,  the  new  strategy  did  not 
propose  an  evaluation  of  American  national  interests  based  on  an 
objective  assessment  of  the  intrinsic  and  inherent  importance  of 
those  interests;  on  the  contrary,  it  proposed  that  US  interests  should 
be  defined  in  terms  of  the  Soviet  threat.  If  an  interest,  regardless 
of  its  original  merit,  became  threatened  by  the  Soviet  Union,  it  ipso 
facto  became  a  vital  interest. 

As  John  Gaddis  has  pointed  out,  the  effect  of  this  approach  was 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  Soviets  to  exercise  control  over  US 
interests,  in  a  sense  defining  what  those  interests  would  be  by 
exerting  pressure  at  various  places  in  the  world.  If  interests  were 
to  be  defined  by  threats,  then  clearly  the  country  posing  the  threat 
had  a  greatly  heightened  ability  to  control  the  world  “chessboard.”  ^ 

Moreover,  following  a  tendency  that  had  become  evident  earlier 
in  US  government  circles,  NSC-68  concentrated  on  Soviet 
capabilities  rather  than  intentions.  In  July  1950,  following  the 
North  Korean  attack  on  South  Korea  (an  event  that  seemed  to 
confirm  the  alarm  expressed  in  NSC-68  and  that  helped  speed  its 
adoption  by  the  president),  Kerman  wrote: 
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Plainly  the  [US]  government  has  moved  into  an  area  where  there  is  a 
reluctance  to  recognize  the  finer  distinctions  of  the  psychology  of  our 
adversaries,  for  the  reason  that  movement  in  this  sphere  of  speculation  is 
all  too  undependable,  too  relative,  and  too  subtle  to  be  comfortable  or 
tolerable  to  people  who  feel  themselves  confronted  with  the  grim 
responsibility  of  recommending  decisions  which  may  mean  war  or  peace. 

In  such  times,  it  is  safer  and  easier  to  cease  the  attempt  to  analyze  the 
probabilities  involved  in  your  enemy’s  mental  processes  or  to  calculate 
his  weaknesses.  It  seemed  safer  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  every  doubt  in 
matters  of  strength  and  to  credit  him  indiscriminately  with  all  aggressive 
designs,  even  when  some  of  them  are  mutually  contradictory. 

While  Kennan  deplored  the  North  Korean  attack  on  the  south, 
he  saw  Soviet  approval  of  the  attack  as,  at  least  partly,  a  response 
to  our  behavior — ^the  earlier  withdrawal  of  our  forces  from  South 
Korea,  Dean  Acheson’s  National  Press  Club  speech  in  January 
1950  in  which  he  indicated  South  Korea  was  not  included  in  our 
defensive  perimeter,  our  decision  to  conclude  a  separate  peace 
treaty  with  Japan  (which  excluded  the  Soviets),  and  our  decision 
to  retain  US  military  personnel  and  bases  in  Japan  indefinitely.  As 
Kennan  stated: 

For  some  reason  this  connection — the  idea  that  in  doing  things 
disagreeable  to  our  interests  the  Russians  might  be  reacting  to  features  of 
our  own  behavior — was  one  to  which  the  mind  of  official  Washington 
would  always  be  strangely  resistant.  Our  adversaries,  in  the  ingrained 
American  way  of  looking  at  things,  had  always  to  be  demonic,  monstrous, 
incalculable,  and  inscrutable.  It  was  unthinkable  that  we,  by  admitting  that 
they  sometimes  reacted  to  what  we  did,  should  confess  to  a  share  in  the 
responsibility  for  their  behavior. 

With  the  onset  of  the  Korean  War,  the  adoption  by  the  Truman 
administration  of  NSC-68,  and  a  very  evident  decline  in  his 
influence,  Kennan  prepared  to  leave  government  service  by  late 
summer  of  1950.  Much  of  what  he  saw  troubled  him  greatly,  and 
as  he  put  it:  “All  through  the  summer  I  had  the  feeling  that  the 
situation  was  slipping  away  not  only  from  the  control  but  from  the 
influence  of  people  like  myself.  I  talked  about  this  several  times 
with  Chip  Bohlen  who  I  believed  shared  this  impression.’’ 
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It  clearly  spoke  volumes  about  the  atmosphere  of  the  times  that 
two  of  the  country’s  leading  experts  on  the  Soviet  Union,  in  a 
period  of  extremely  critical  relations  between  the  two  nations,  felt 
that  they  had  little  or  no  control  or  influence  over  events!  A  third 
Soviet  expert,  Llewellyn  Thompson  (along  with  Kerman  and 
Bohlen,  probably  one  of  the  three  most  knowledgeable  men  on  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  government)  also  often  found  himself  differing 
with  high-level  policymakers  in  the  State  Department  and  Defense 
Department.  While  these  Soviet  “experts”  generally  felt  Soviet 
interventions  had  to  be  carefully  analyzed  and  our  approach  to 
them  should  be  a  balanced  one  emphasizing  elements  other  than 
military  force  (including  receptivity  to  negotiations),  many  if  not 
most  key  government  officials  were  convinced  the  Soviets 
understood  and  would  respond  only  to  “the  language  of  military 
power.”  The  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War,  of  course,  further 
reduced  the  relative  influence  of  the  three  Sovietologists,  for  to  all 
appearances  Stalin  had  taken  an  action  they  had  predicted  he  was 
unlikely  to  take.^* 

Although  the  invasion  of  South  Korea  further  hardened  attitudes 
toward  the  Soviet  Union  within  the  Tmman  administration  and 
prompted  massive  new  defense  expenditures,  the  stress  on  a 
military  response  was  not  new.  In  the  spring  of  1950  before  the 
Korean  outbreak,  NSC-68  had  called  for  a  greatly  increased 
emphasis  on  military  capabilities  as  it  described  the  necessity  of 
frustrating  the  “Kremlin  design.”  Several  years  before  that,  in 
the  summer  of  1946,  as  the  cold  war  was  in  its  very  early  stages. 
White  House  counsel  Clark  Clifford  collected  the  views  of  various 
high-level  officials  on  US-Soviet  relations,  including  the 
secretaries  of  state,  war  and  Navy,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Summarizing  their  views  in  a  memorandum  to  President  Truman, 
Clifford  wrote: 

The  language  of  military  power  is  the  only  language  which  disciples  of 
power  politics  understand.  The  United  States  must  use  that  language  in 
order  that  Soviet  leaders  will  realize  that  our  government  is  determined 
to  uphold  the  interests  of  its  citizens  and  the  rights  of  small  nations. 
Compromise  and  concessions  are  considered,  by  the  Soviets,  to  be 
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evidence  of  weakness  and  they  are  encouraged  by  our  “retreats”  to  make 
new  and  greater  demands  [emphasis  added]. 

The  main  deterrent  to  Soviet  attack  on  the  United  States,  or  to  attack  on 
areas  of  the  world  which  are  vital  to  our  security,  will  be  the  military 
power  of  this  country. ...  In  order  to  maintain  our  strength  at  a  level  which 
will  be  effective  in  restraining  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States  must 
be  prepared  to  wage  atomic  and  biological  warfare. . . . 

In  conclusion,  as  long  as  the  Soviet  government  adheres  to  its  present 
policy,  the  United  States  should  maintain  military  forces  powerful  enough 
to  restrain  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  confine  Soviet  influence  to  its  present 

_  30 

area. 

Thus,  as  early  as  1946,  even  before  the  major  precipitating 
events  of  the  cold  war,  there  were  strong  indications  that  top 
Washington  policymakers  viewed  inducements  and  negotiations 
as  inappropriate  for  the  situation,  indeed  as  counterproductive  in 
that  they  might  encourage  the  Soviets  to  make  new  and  greater 
demands.  By  1949  this  view  (or  variations  of  it)  permeated  the 
Truman  administration.  The  following  year  this  outlook  was 
codified  in  NSC-68:  the  Soviets  were  seen  as  implacable 
adversaries,  US  power  was  perceived  as  declining  (with  Soviet 
acquisition  of  the  atomic  bomb  and  the  loss  of  China),  negotiations 
were  viewed  as  counterproductive  exercises,  and  military  strength 
was  considered  the  key  element  in  the  US  response.  The  rhetoric 
of  NSC-68 — emphasizing  such  terms  as  the  free  and  slave  world, 
the  Kremlin  design,  and  opportunities  for  the  Kremlin  to  do  its  evil 
work — was  highly  alarmist  and  clearly  designed  to  produce 
apprehension  and  anti-Soviet  sentiment  among  the  American 
public.  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  essentially  admitted  NSC-68 
tended  toward  “exaggerations,”  but  he  defended  this  as  necessary 
under  the  circumstances.^* 

But  it  was  in  the  area  of  negotiations  that  NSC-68  presented 
perhaps  its  most  fascinating  if  rather  disingenuous  face.  Though 
the  document  mentioned  negotiations  repeatedly  and  even  talked 
about  their  desirability  imder  appropriate  circumstances,  it  clearly 
viewed  them  largely  as  a  tactical  ploy  to  be  used  primarily  to  gain 
the  time  necessary  to  build  “situations  of  strength,”  which  in 
NSC-68  terms  meant  military  strength.  As  the  document  put  it. 
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“Negotiation  is  not  a  possible  separate  course  of  action  but  rather 
a  means  of  giving  support  for  a  program  of  building  strength,  of 
recording  progress  in  the  cold  war,  and  of  facilitating  further 

'j’y 

progress  while  helping  to  minimize  the  risks  of  war.” 

Thus,  while  George  Kerman  saw  diplomacy  and  negotiations  as 
means  of  presenting  those  inducements  (carrots)  that  might  help 
modify  Soviet  behavior  if  used  in  a  well-orchestrated  program 
employing  both  deterrents  and  incentives,  NSC-68  essentially 
rejected  diplomacy  and  negotiations  as  a  means  of  accomplishing 
this  objective.  In  the  view  of  NSC-68,  negotiations  were  of  little 
real  value  until  the  Soviet  system  experienced  fundamental 
changes  in  its  nature.  And  this  would  not  happen  until  US  and 
Western  strength  was  buUt  up.  As  NSC-68  stated,  “Nevertheless, 
concurrently  with  a  decision  and  a  start  on  building  up  the  strength 
of  the  free  world,  it  may  be  desirable  to  pursue  this  tactic 
(negotiations)  both  to  gain  public  support  for  the  program  and  to 
minimize  the  immediate  risk  of  war.” 

Readers  will  recall  that  a  vital  part  of  Kerman’s  version  of 
containment  called  for  the  blocking  of  Soviet  power  at  key  points, 
thereby  forcing  the  Soviets  to  reconsider  their  international 
strategy.  Meanwhile,  the  passage  of  time  would  hopefully  bring 
about  internal  changes  in  the  Communist  giant  that  would  in  turn 
promote  a  change  in  the  way  the  Soviet  Union  viewed  the  world. 
Thus,  deterrents  of  various  kinds — ^political,  psychological, 
economic,  and  in  some  cases  military — would  halt  Soviet 
expansion  while  various  kinds  of  inducements  would  help  steer 
their  energies  in  desired  directions.  NSC-68  viewed  the  situation 
much  differently,  placing  far  more  emphasis  on  sticks  than  it  did 
on  carrots.^'* 

Thus,  with  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War  and  the  final 
adoption  of  NSC-68,  a  new  and  substantially  altered  version  of 
Kerman’s  containment  policy  had  been  put  in  place  by  the  latter 
part  of  1950.  The  basic  ingredients  of  the  new  approach  would 
dominate  American  foreign  and  defense  policy  for  years  to  come. 
Even  when  occasional  combinations  of  iimovative  leaders  and 
favorable  world  developments  combined  to  produce  new 
approaches  (as  in  the  era  of  detente),  the  pattern  set  by  NSC-68 
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and  the  events  of  1947-50  acted  as  an  unforgiving  boundary,  an 
outer  limit  beyond  which  new  attempts  to  moderate  the  US -Soviet 
conflict  found  it  extraordinarily  difficult  to  proceed. 

For  our  purposes  we  must  now  review  some  of  the  “conceptual 
strands,”  the  basic  ingredients  that  were  instrumental  in  producing 
NSC-68  and  making  its  essential  philosophy  a  dominant  element 
in  American  foreign  policy.  While  obviously  there  have  been 
many  changes  in  US  policy,  especially  since  Gorbachev  came  to 
power,  the  fact  remains  that  many  of  the  basic  factors  that  produced 
NSC-68  still  linger  in  the  psyches  of  a  formidable  number  of 
policymakers  even  today.  Any  substantial  setback  in  US-Soviet 
relations  is  likely  to  bring  them  to  the  surface. 

Why  is  this  historical  background  important  to  our  study  of 
deterrence  and  coercive  diplomacy  in  the  postwar  period?  The 
attitudes  and  philosophy  about  the  American-Soviet  relationship 
that  became  entrenched  in  American  goverrunental  circles  during 
the  immediate  postwar  years  were  the  result  of  a  variety  of  special 
and  rather  unique  factors  that  were  associated  with  World  War 
II — its  origins,  its  results,  and  its  aftermath — along  with  some 
significant  traditional  American  historical  concerns,  cultural 
characteristics,  and  domestic  political  problems  that  exerted  an 
influence.  Blended  together  in  an  uneasy  and  volatile  mix,  these 
attitudes  were  imposed  on  an  international  system  that  had  been 
drastically  altered  as  a  result  of  political  changes  emerging  from 
the  war  and  of  such  technological  advances  as  jet  aircraft  and 
nuclear  weapons.  The  attempt  to  impose  a  rigid,  black-and-white, 
highly  structured  policy  framework  (containment)  on  a  rapidly 
changing,  highly  complex  international  system  was  bound  to  result 
in  serious  problems  for  the  United  States,  as,  of  course,  it  did  in 
Vietnam  and  elsewhere.  But  because  of  these  American  attitudes 
(as  well  as  Soviet  attitudes  and  responses)  and  the  new  realities  of 
the  postwar  international  system,  certain  foreign  policy 
instruments  assumed  new  importance.  Prominent  among  these,  of 
course,  were  deterrence  and  coercive  diplomacy. 

Although  George  Kerman’s  version  of  containment  recognized 
that  the  world  was  far  more  complicated  than  it  had  been  before 
the  war  and  that  America’s  power  to  control  that  world  had  definite 
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limits,  the  US  governmental  version  that  emerged  in  the  1947-53 
period  was  far  more  ambitious  and  at  the  time  much  less  flexible. 
Both  approaches,  of  course,  contained  elements  of  deterrence  and 
coercive  diplomacy  because  the  changed  international  system  and 
new  constraints  on  full-scale  war  made  these  necessary.  But 
whereas  Kerman’s  approach  emphasized  traditional  diplomacy 
and  a  mixture  of  deterrents  and  inducements,  the  approach  that 
actually  emerged  from  the  Truman  and  Eisenhower  years  tended 
to  downgrade  traditional  diplomacy,  inducements,  bargaining,  and 
compromises  (though  this  had  begun  to  change  to  some  extent  by 
the  last  years  of  Eisenhower’s  administration).  However,  the 
emphasis  was  on  sticks  rather  than  carrots.  Rather  than  following 
the  old  and  honored  concept  of  avoiding  war  by  using  the 
instruments  of  diplomacy  and  negotiation,  American  policy  after 
1950,  despite  some  notable  exceptions  that  we  will  consider  later, 
was  substantially  based  on  the  concept  of  preventing  war  by  the 
threat  of  force.  Though  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  utility 
of  force  has  declined  in  recent  years  and  negotiations  appear  to  be 
in  an  “up”  phase,  the  fact  remains  that  threats  (direct  or  implied), 
based  on  military  force,  remain  an  important  element  in  American 
foreign  pohcy. 

We  have  reviewed  George  Kerman’s  concept  of  containment 
and  the  US  government’s  reaction  to  that  concept  at  considerable 
length  because  it  illustrates  in  rich  historical  detail  two  contrasting 
approaches  to  US-Soviet  relations.  It  also  provides  a  convenient 
and  highly  relevant  background  for  the  primary  subject  of  this 
book — the  substantially  different  ways  in  which  carrots  and  sticks, 
as  instruments  of  policy,  have  been  viewed  and  used  at  different 
times  and  by  different  administrations. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  have  a  man  (perhaps  as  knowledgeable 
about  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  immediate  postwar  years  as  any 
living  American)  who  started  out  alarmed  by  what  he  saw  as 
“Russian  expansive  tendencies. In  a  few  short  years,  however, 
that  man  had  substantially  modified  his  views  to  the  point  where, 
though  the  policy  he  favored  embodied  definite  mechanisms  to 
resist  Soviet  pressures,  nonetheless  emphasized  nonmUitary 
means.  Traditional  diplomacy,  political,  psychological,  and 
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economic  measures,  negotiation,  and  inducements — all  these  took 
precedence  over  force  in  Kerman’s  mind. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  US  government  followed  a  diametrically 
opposite  course.  Under  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  later  under 
Truman  until  1947,  the  American  government  had  approached  the 
Soviets  with  the  attitude  that  negotiations  and  agreements  were 
possible,  that  even  though  both  countries  recognized  the  great 
differences  between  the  systems,  it  was  stdl  possible  to  get  along. 
Within  a  few  years,  the  American  government  had  discarded  these 
more  conciliatory  views  and  by  1947  was  beginning  to  adopt  a 
much  “harder  line”  that  emphasized  deterrence  of  the  Soviets 
through  the  threat  of  force.  Kerman,  meanwhile,  had  taken  a 
considerably  different  tack. 

As  stated  earlier,  this  is  not  intended  to  be  a  history  of  the  cold 
war,  so  we  will  not  attempt  to  trace  all  the  American  and  Soviet 
actions  that  led  first  to  friction  and  then  to  outright  conflict.  In 
particular  we  will  not  attempt  to  consider  in  any  detail  those 
well-known  attitudes  and  actions  of  the  Kremlin  that  contributed 
to  the  conflict — the  extreme  sensitivity  and  extraordinary 
secretiveness,  the  rampant  feelings  of  insecurity  and  paranoid 
suspiciousness,  the  aggressive  and  often  bmtal  moves  as  in  Poland 
and  Czechoslovakia,  the  sometimes  incredibly  poor  judgment  as 
in  Berlin  and  Korea,  and  so  on.  These  are  generally  well  known  to 
the  reader  and  do  not  require  detailed  elaboration  here.  We  mention 
them  briefly  only  to  make  it  plain  that  this  is  not  a  “revisionist” 
account  of  the  cold  war,  nor  does  the  author  intend  it  to  be 
unjustifiably  critical  of  American  policy.  The  Soviet  Union’s 
actions  were  in  many  ways  responsible  for  the  development  of 
American  policy,  and  greater  openness  and  sensitivity  on  the 
Soviet  side  would  have  done  much  to  prevent  the  conflict  from 
developing  as  it  did. 

Having  made  these  qualifications,  however,  and  hopefully 
having  alerted  the  reader  to  the  fact  that  we  are  well  aware  that  the 
origination  of  the  cold  war  was  a  two-way  affair,  we  return  to  the 
dynamics  that  drove  American  policy,  for  that  is  what  this  study 
is  about.  Many  of  these  dynamics,  a  considerable  number  of  which 
influence  US  policy  to  this  day,  have  very  little  or  nothing  to  do 
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with  Soviet  actions  per  se.  We  will  concentrate  on  those  that  relate 
to  the  core  of  our  study — American  attitudes  toward  threats  and 
force ,  negotiation  and  compromise,  diplomacy  and  military  power, 
peace  and  war,  appeasement  and  resolve,  and  sticks  and  carrots. 
These  attitudes  still  influence  American  policy  and  the  instruments 
of  that  policy,  including  deterrence  and  coercive  diplomacy. 

It  may  be  useful  at  this  stage  to  once  again  remind  the  reader  of 
the  basic  assumptions  of  this  study.  The  first  is  that  sticks  and 
carrots,  appropriately  mixed  and  administered,  have  frequently 
proved  to  be  effective  instmments  m  deterrence  and  coercive 
diplomacy.  A  further  assumption  is  that  inducements  (the  carrot 
part  of  the  equation)  have  been  neglected  and  that  greater  attention 
to  this  element  can  produce  more  effective  diplomacy.  A  third  and 
related  assumption  is  that  in  a  number  of  international  crisis 
situations  the  use  of  force  has  received  more  credit  for  a  solution 
to  the  crisis  than  it  in  fact  deserved,  while  conciliatory/ 
accommodative  measures  have  received  less  credit  than  they 
deserved.  A  fourth  assumption  is  that  the  inducement  factor  has 
been  underused  and  misused  for  a  variety  of  rather  special  reasons 
(actually  because  of  a  number  of  specific  attitudes),  many  of  them 
unrelated  to  any  Soviet  action.  Lastly,  a  basic  assumption  is  that 
an  understanding  of  the  reasons  for  these  attitudes  can  lead  to  an 
improvement  in  the  use  of  inducements  and  thus  more  effective 
diplomacy — a  much  more  positive  diplomacy. 

Before  we  discuss  the  factors  that  have  produced  these  attitudes 
and  the  influence  they  have  had  on  US  policy,  we  need  to  consider 
briefly  the  changes  that  took  place  in  the  international  system 
following  World  War  11.  It  was  on  this  decisively  altered  stage  that 
American  policy  would  be  played  out. 
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Chapter  3 


Historical  Analogies,  the  Containment 
Paradigm,  and  the  Role  of  Inducements 


Most  of  the  major  international  political  changes  that  took  place 
following  World  War  11  are  weU  known  and  require  no  more  than 
a  brief  mention  here.  Obviously  three  of  the  most  significant 
changes  were  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  emerging  as 
the  most  powerful  actors  on  the  world  stage;  the  former  leading 
nations  of  Europe  (Germany,  France,  and  Great  Britain), 
exhausted  by  the  war,  being  reduced  to  middle-level  powers;  and 
the  vast  colonial  empires  of  the  European  powers  undergoing  great 
changes  as  a  result  of  the  war  and  being  largely  broken  up,  often 
through  revolutionary  violence.  As  a  result,  a  host  of  new  and 
untried  nations  were  bom. 

Conflict  Constraints  and  New  National  Goals 


In  addition  to  these  changes,  other  critical  alterations  were 
occurring  in  the  international  system.  Chief  among  these  were 
changes  in  the  use  of  force  as  a  result  of  technological  advances, 
particularly  nuclear  weapons.  The  possession  of  these  weapons  by 
both  superpowers  after  1949  made  it  necessary  to  alter  the  “rules 
of  the  game”  insofar  as  force  was  concerned.  The  new  constraints 
on  conflict  imposed  by  weapons  of  mass  destruction  made  it 
essential  for  the  superpowers  to  change  not  only  their  means  but 
also  their  ends — ^their  goals  and  objectives.  Thus,  as  Stanley 
Hoffman  of  Harvard  University  has  pointed  out,  the  old 
“possession  goals”  such  as  conquering  territory  and  acquiring 
treasure  gave  way  to  “milieu  goals” — ^more  general  kinds  of 
objectives  aimed  at  “influencing  conditions  beyond  national 
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boundaries.”  An  example  of  the  latter  was  the  attempt  by  the 
United  States  to  create  conditions  in  other  countries  to  favor 
democracy  over  authoritarianism  and  free  enterprise  over 
communism.’  The  limitations  on  the  use  of  force  made  pursuit  of 
“possession  goals”  an  exceedingly  hazardous  business  for  the 
superpowers,  a  fact  that  increased  the  pursuit  of  milieu  goals.  The 
pursuit  of  such  goals  was  much  safer,  and  it  was  much  easier  to 
rationalize  failure  if  a  nation’s  efforts  fell  short  of  achieving  the 
milieu  goals. 

At  the  same  time  that  milieu  goals  have  become  more  common 
than  possession  goals,  the  limitations  on  the  use  of  force  have 
helped  produce  what  Hoffman  has  called  “mtemalized  world 
politics” — ^that  is,  “the  migration  of  force  from,  say,  conquest  to 
subversion  and  the  mutation  of  war  into  a  legitimate  adjunct  of 
revolution.”^  With  full-scale  war  (particularly  between  the 
superpowers)  a  mutually  avoided  area  of  violence,  internal 
violence  such  as  revolutions  has  become  increasingly  important — 
a  “safety  valve,”  so  to  speak,  for  the  frustrations  imposed  by  the 
limitations  on  traditional  warfare. 

Thus,  where  traditional  warfare  had  been  an  instrument  of 
change  in  the  international  system,  the  postwar  nuclear  world — 
locked  into  a  system  of  constraints  on  violence — ^had  to  find  other 
means  of  bringing  about  change.  Two  means  of  producing  change 
that  thus  developed  were  internal  societal  violence  (such  as 
subversion  and  revolutions)  and  international  crises,  or 
confrontations — those  situations  of  great  tension  between  the 
superpowers  (or  their  clients)  that  took  the  place  of  traditional 
wars.^  Among  these,  of  course,  were  such  crises  as  the 
confrontations  over  Berlin,  the  Korean  War,  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis,  the  Vietnam  War,  and  others.  It  is  in  these  confrontations — 
the  instances  in  which  deterrence  and  coercive  diplomacy  played 
major  roles — ^that  we  are  particularly  interested. 

0\ir  intention  m  the  following  chapters  is  to  look  at  a  number  of 
these  crises  in  an  effort  to  determine  (a)  the  effectiveness  of  the 
use  of  sticks  (force)  and  carrots  (inducements)  in  particular 
situations;  (b)  the  mixture  of  sticks  and  carrots  that  seemed  to  be 
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most  effective  and  why;  (c)  the  kinds  of  situations  that  seemed  to 
be  most  favorable  for  the  use  of  sticks,  for  the  use  of  carrots,  and 
for  a  mixture  of  both;  (d)  the  constraints  that  were  placed  on  the 
use  of  inducements  and  why;  (e)  how  civilian  and  military  leaders 
differed  in  their  attitudes  about  the  use  of  sticks  and  carrots  in 
specific  crisis  situations;  and  (f)  variables  other  than  carrots  and 
sticks  that  were  important  in  these  situations.  As  we  indicated  in 
the  introduction,  we  wUl  spend  the  most  time  on  two  crises  during 
the  Eisenhower  administration  because  we  think  they  are  good 
examples  of  positive  diplomacy.  We  will  examine  several  other 
crises  as  well,  albeit  in  briefer  fashion. 


The  Containment  Paradigm  and  Pressures  for  Change 


In  the  previous  chapter  we  reviewed  in  considerable  detail  the 
policy  of  containment  as  it  was  originated  by  George  Kerman  and 
as  it  was  developed  in  actual  practice  by  the  US  government 
between  1947  and  1953.  Before  moving  to  an  examination  of 
specific  crises  between  the  superpowers,  we  need  to  first  take  a 
closer  look  at  those  attitudes  about  the  American-Soviet 
relationship  that  were  prevalent  in  American  government  circles 
in  these  early  cold  war  years.  Our  objective  is  to  determine,  if  we 
can,  what  factors  produced  these  attitudes.  Aside  from  Soviet 
actions,  what  elements  peculiar  to  American  society,  American 
history,  and  American  policymakers  (civilian  and  military)  helped 
bring  these  attitudes  to  the  fore  and  make  them  an  intimate  part  of 
American  policy?  Why  did  deterrence,  emphasizing  threats  of 
force,  assume  the  importance  it  did?  Why  was  the  use  of  military 
force  stressed  while  accommodative  steps — negotiations, 
inducements,  and  compromises — were  more  often  than  not 
ignored?  What  was  the  role  played  by  military  policymakers  in  the 
development  of  these  attitudes  as  compared  to  civilian 
policymakers?  Why  was  the  policy  conceived  and  advocated  by 
George  Kennan  largely  bypassed  and  the  philosophy  and 
guidelines  of  NSC-68  largely  followed? 
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As  we  look  at  instances  of  deterrence  and  coercive  diplomacy 
in  crisis  situations,  we  will  see  a  variety  of  influences  at  work  in 
the  development  of  American  policy.  Probably  strongest  among 
these  influences  have  been  the  attitudes  and  philosophy  that 
produced  NSC-68  and  the  Truman/Acheson-Eisenhower/Dulles 
version  of  containment — ^what  Michael  Nacht  has  called  the 
“containment  paradigm.”  As  Nacht  has  pointed  out,  while  that 
paradigm  has  undergone  alterations  especially  since  the  Vietnam 
War,  it  has  not  been  replaced,  though  there  is  considerable 
evidence  in  the  Gorbachev  era  that  it  may  be  in  the  process  of  being 
substantially  modified. 

Referring  to  Thomas  Kuhn’s  study  of  the  development  of 
paradigms  (“an  existing  set  of  rules  of  how  to  think  about 
problems,  a  collection  of  shared  assumptions,  and  a  common  belief 
in  the  location  of  the  discipline’s  frontiers”),  Nacht  observes  that 
once  a  paradigm  such  as  containment  has  been  well  established,  it 
is  extraordinarily  difficult  to  replace.  For  the  most  part,  widely 
accepted  paradigms  are  “adjusted,  refined,  and  extended,”  but  they 
are  only  infrequently  replaced  and  then  only  if  there  is 
overwhelming  evidence  that  the  existing  paradigm  is  badly 
flawed.'*  Since  the  advent  of  Mikhail  Gorbachev  and  the  collapse 
of  communism  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  cold  war  as  we  have  known 
it  appears  to  be  over.  With  a  fragmented,  problem -ridden  Soviet 
Union  struggling  to  overcome  a  host  of  internal  crises,  the  old 
containment  paradigm  would  appear  in  most  ways  to  be  no  longer 
applicable,  since  the  Soviets  after  all  seem  far  less  threatening. 
Academicians  and  policymakers  have  been  struggling  mightily  in 
recent  months  to  come  up  with  some  new  conceptual  approach  to 
replace  the  containment  paradigm  but  thus  far  have  not  been 
notably  successful.  Hence  while  we  are  now  in  a  transitional  period 
and  containment  has  been  bypassed  in  many  respects,  it  still  has 
many  adherents,  especially  among  those  who  predict  that 
Gorbachev  will  fail  and  the  Soviet  Union  wiU  return  to  a  more 
conservative  and  aggressive  stance. 

In  this  period  of  rapid  and  exciting  change,  it  is  hard  to  predict 
what  form  containment  will  take  or  whether  it  will  disappear 
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entirely.  It  has  not  as  yet,  though  it  has  been  modified  substantially. 
But  over  the  years  since  1947,  it  has  proved  extraordinarily 
resilient.  Whether  the  world  events  of  1 989-90  wiU  produce  a  new 
paradigm  to  guide  American  foreign  policy  remains  to  be  seen. 

Despite  the  great  strength  of  the  containment/deterrence 
paradigm,  there  obviously  have  been  other  influences  at  work. 
Among  these  are  changes  in  the  international  system  itself,  a 
number  of  which  we  have  discussed.  Included  here  are  the 
breathtaking  technological  advances,  the  superpower  “standoff’ 
resulting  in  great  caution  in  the  use  of  force  and  development  of 
so-called  rules  of  the  game,  the  tendency  toward  increasing 
political  multipolarity,  the  extensive  fragmentation  and  outright 
collapse  of  states  in  what  was  formerly  thought  of  as  the 
“Communist  monolith,”  and  so  on.  Thus,  we  have  certain  strong 
pressures  that  push  against  the  solidity  and  tenacity  of  the 
containment  paradigm,  but,  for  the  most  part,  these  pressures  have 
resulted  in  modifications  of  the  paradigm,  not  its  replacement.  As 
Nacht  argues,  the  Kennedy  years  saw  a  number  of  new  theoretical 
developments  in  the  use  of  force — ^theories  of  limited  war,  coercive 
diplomacy,  and  counterinsurgency — ^but  these  represented  adjust¬ 
ments  in  the  paradigm,  not  fundamental  changes.^  Likewise, 
developments  in  the  Gorbachev  era  have  greatly  modified  the 
containment  paradigm,  but  it  is  still  an  operative  principle  in  US 
foreign  policy,  albeit  fairly  low  profile  at  the  moment. 

A  number  of  the  crises  between  the  superpowers  discussed  in 
later  chapters  illustrate  in  microcosm  the  straggle  between  the 
containment  paradigm  and  countervailing  forces  that  have  pushed 
against  the  paradigm,  often  in  vain  but  occasionally  with  some 
success,  as  in  the  era  of  detente.  In  examining  these  situations  in 
which  the  United  States  has  employed  deterrence,  coercive 
diplomacy,  or  a  combination  of  both,  we  wiU  look  at  the  relative 
mixture  of  coercion  and  inducements,  and  perhaps  in  the  process 
we  will  be  able  to  see  more  clearly  the  dynamics  of  the  interactions 
between  the  containment  paradigm  and  the  forces  that  seek  to 
change  it.  And  hopefully  we  wiU  be  able  to  discern  in  the  dynamics 
of  these  particular  situations  that  certain  approaches  were  more 
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effective  than  others  and  hence  c  an  be  useful  in  helping  chart  future 
policy,  not  just  in  crisis  situations  but  in  the  broader  stream  of 
US-Soviet  relations.  Before  doing  that,  however,  we  need  to 
examine  in  some  detail  those  attitudes  and  mind-sets  that  made  the 
Tmman/Acheson-Eisenhower/Dulles  version  of  containment  and 
deterrence  a  dominant  force  in  American  foreign  policy  and  that 
relegated  the  Kennan-type  approaches  to  the  “back  burner”  except 
for  brief  periods  after  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  during  a  portion  of 
the  Nixon/Kissinger  years,  and,  of  course,  during  the  Gorbachev 
era. 

We  have  already  observed  that  a  variety  of  factors  (over  and 
above  the  effects  of  Soviet  actions)  appears  to  have  been 
instrumental  in  the  development  of  the  pcirticular  containment 
paradigm  the  United  States  essentially  followed  for  over  four 
decades.  These  include  factors  that  appear  to  be  intimately  related 
to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  international  conflict  in  the  twentieth 
century,  especially  the  conditions  surrounding  World  War  11; 
factors  that  seem  to  be  the  product  of  particular  traits  or  attitudes 
in  the  American  character  developed  in  the  course  of  our  special 
and  in  many  ways  unique  national  history;  and  factors  that 
apparently  are  primarily  the  result  of  the  dynamics  of  a  volatile, 
pluralistic  political  system  operating  in  a  society  of  great  cultural 
heterogeneity.  Time  will  not  permit  the  discussion  that  each  of 
these  merits,  but  a  brief  survey  of  each  factor  should  prove  useful 
in  an  attempt  to  perceive  and  understand  the  constraints  and 
limitations  that  too  often  have  made  US  policy  lack  flexibility  and 
imagination. 


The  Influence  of  Historical  Analogies 


Certainly  a  major  factor  influencing  US  foreign  policy  has  been 
the  so-called  Munich  syndrome.  It  is  difficult  to  overstress  the 
significance  of  this  factor.  The  tendency  of  American  policy¬ 
makers  to  refer  to  historical  analogies  as  a  basis  for  their  policy 
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decisions,  particularly  the  events  of  the  1930s,  is  a  behavioral 
pattern  of  great  significance  for  American  foreign  policy.^ 

Virtually  every  postwar  American  president  has  been  influenced 
by  parallels  drawn  from  the  1930s  when  Great  Britain  and  France 
failed  to  react  soon  enough  and  strongly  enough  to  halt  Hitler. 
Their  appeasement  of  Hitler — appeasement  was  an  honorable 
term  in  diplomatic  parlance  in  the  previous  century — ^led  to  the 
tragedy  of  World  War  II,  or  so  the  theory  went.  Had  Allied 
statesmen  stood  firm  in  the  face  of  Nazi  aggression,  particularly 
when  Hitler  was  stUl  relatively  weak,  the  war  could  likely  have 
been  avoided.  In  the  minds  of  many  such  postwar  American 
statesmen  as  Harry  Truman,  Dean  Acheson,  Dwight  Eisenhower, 
John  Foster  Dulles,  John  F.  Kennedy,  Dean  Rusk,  Lyndon 
Johnson,  Ronald  Reagan,  George  Bush,  and  others,  Nazi  and 
Japanese  aggression  of  the  thirties  and  forties  left  an  indelible 
impression.  These  men  had  matured  in  those  years  and  the 
international  events  of  the  period  had  been  burned  into  their 
thought  processes.  In  the  words  of  Dean  Acheson’s  biographer, 
the  “image  of  Hitler  seared  itself  on  the  eyes  of  all  who  fought 
him.”^ 


The  Influence  of  Soviet  Actions 


Obviously,  other  factors  also  accounted  for  the  anti-Soviet 
stance  that  American  statesmen  began  to  assume  as  early  as  1946. 
Some  of  these  factors  included  various  aggressive -appearing 
Soviet  actions  (as  in  Poland,  Romania,  and  Bulgaria)  and  the 
strongly  anti-Soviet  dispatches  sent  in  by  US  foreign  service 
persoimel  stationed  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  at  this 
time.  But  as  Ernest  May  of  Harvard  University  has  pointed  out, 
American  diplomats  who  had  observed  Soviet  behavior  in  these 
areas  over  a  period  of  time  were  concerned  that  many  civilian 
policymakers  in  the  United  States  had  been  influenced  by  the 
conciliatory-idealistic  thinking  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  as  a 
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result  had  become  excessively  naive  about  the  Soviets.*  George 
Kennan  was  originally  of  this  school  of  thinking,  as  reflected  in 
his  “long  telegram”  of  1946.  To  counteract  this  tendency,  the 
foreign  service  officers  sent  in  reports  that  focused  on  Soviet 
actions  that  appeared  malign  and  aggressive  and  that  ignored  those 
Soviet  actions  in  other  countries  (as  in  Czechoslovakia,  Finland, 
and  Hungary)  that  appeared  to  contradict  the  thesis  that  the  Soviets 
were  intent  on  using  whatever  means  might  be  necessary  to 
establish  Communist  regimes  everywhere.  In  these  latter 
countries,  the  Soviets  had  tolerated  non-Communist  regimes  and 
despite  having  the  power  to  change  them,  had  made  no  attempt  to 
impose  Communist  administrations  until  after  the  announcement 
of  the  Truman  Doctrine  in  1947.  May  states  that 

it  seems  clear  now  that  many  of  the  diplomats  indulged  in  overstatement, 
probably  in  order  to  counteract  the  excessive  trustfulness  and  optimism 
which  they  had  earlier  observed  among  politicians.  Some  of  them  used 
black  and  white  to  portray  issues  that  might  have  been  sketched  more 
faithfully  in  grays.* 

May  also  states  that  elsewhere  the  Truman  administration 
“ascribed  to  Soviet  machinations  developments  which  might  with 
equal  plausibility  have  been  explained  in  other  ways”  (for 
example,  in  Iran,  Greece,  and  Yugoslavia).^  The  evidence 
regarding  Soviet  actions  and  intentions  was  thus  mixed  and  subject 
to  different  interpretations  depending  on  one’s  point  of  view. 
However,  despite  a  picture  that  tended  to  be  gray  rather  than  black 
and  white,  Truman  and  the  men  around  him  moved  increasingly 
toward  a  policy  that  lacked  the  ability  to  make  discriminating 
judgments  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  By  late  1946,  following 
tension-producing  situations  with  the  Soviets  over  their  failure  to 
withdraw  troops  from  northern  Iran  and  over  what  appeared  to  be 
a  Soviet  attempt  to  intimidate  Turkey  over  the  Dardanelles,  the 
American  government’s  position  hardened  rapidly  into  the 


*A  number  of  other  leading  American  scholars,  not  usually  considered  in  the  “revisionist 
school/*  have  also  pointed  this  out. 
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containment  paradigm.  Daniel  Yergin  of  Harvard  University 
described  this  hardening  process  in  his  book  Shattered  Peace-. 

Notwithstanding,  the  Turkish  episode  did  lead  to  the  expression  of  the 
anticommunist  consensus  among  American  pohcymakers.  The  image  of 
the  Soviet  Union  had,  we  might  say,  “closed.”  The  official  American  view 
of  Russia  was  no  longer  ambiguous.  Excluded  now  were  assessments 
keyed  to  the  nature  of  a  particular  problem  or  suggesting  that  the  Russians 
were  confused  or  crudely  reactive.  Interpretations  and  assessments  from 
this  point  on  derived  from  the  axiomatic  construct  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  not  a  Great  Power  operating  within  the  international  system  but  rather 
a  world  revolutionary  state  bent  on  overturning  that  system.  These  axioms 
and  the  doctrine  of  national  security  coalesced  to  create  a  permanent  crisis 
mentahty  among  the  Americans.  Here,  operating  for  the  first  time,  was 
an  interpretative  framework  that  would  govern  American  policy  well  into 
the  1970s.'‘* 


The  Need  for  a  “Blanket”  Policy 


Although  Yergin’s  finding  that  the  US  position  had  hardened  so 
completely  by  the  time  of  the  Turkish  incident  may  be  open  to 
question,  there  is  little  doubt  that  his  basic  conclusion  is  essentially 
accurate.  In  the  four  years  from  1946  to  1950,  American  policy¬ 
makers  came  to  view  the  “Soviet  problem”  as  one  to  be  handled 
not  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  considering  the  merits  of  each  case  in 
its  own  unique  context,  but  rather  as  a  problem  requiring  a  uniform 
approach,  a  blanket  policy  for  all  situations.  It  was  far  easier  and 
much  more  convenient  to  construct  a  policy  that  made  simple  and 
straightforward  assumptions  about  Soviet  behavior  in  all 
circumstances  than  to  attempt  judgments  about  Soviet  actions  and 
motivations  in  individual  cases,  especially  in  a  highly  complex 
international  environment. 

Just  as  it  appeared  easier  to  base  policy  on  Soviet  capabilities 
rather  than  mtervliorvs,  it,  appeared  smvplei  to  consistently  apply  a 
known  conceptual  framework  or  formula  that  explained  Soviet 
actions  in  terms  of  unchanging  postulates.  Among  these  basic 
postulates,  of  course,  were  the  assumptions  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  a  radical  and  revolutionary  world  power,  expansionist  in  its 
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foreign  policy,  bent  on  world  domination,  and  little  troubled  by 
the  means  that  might  be  required  to  reach  this  goal.  Against  such 
a  power,  the  only  effective  course  of  action  would  be  firmness, 
strong  wills,  and  the  courage  to  oppose  its  aggression  wherever  it 
occurred,  even  by  war  if  necessary.’ '  Against  such  a  foe, 
diplomacy  was  largely  ineffectual,  negotiations  useful  only  as  a 
tactical  device,  and  compromise  a  sign  of  weakness.  With  this 
group  of  constants,  one  could  construct  a  policy  framework  and 
apply  it  to  all  situations  involving  the  Soviets.  Utilizing  George 
Kennan’s  early  contributions,  modified  over  time  by  others  into 
the  type  of  containment  exemplified  by  NSC-68,  this  kind  of 
framework  was  constructed  between  1946  and  1950. 

The  Continuing  Attraction  of  Historical  Analogies 


Possibly  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  1946,  and  certainly  by 
mid- 1 947,  the  US  government  had  thus  identified  the  Soviet  Union 
as  a  threat  to  the  United  States  and,  because  of  its  postulated 
relentless  drive  for  world  conquest,  a  threat  to  the  world  as  a  whole . 
However,  as  Ernest  May  has  pointed  out,  it  was  not  just  that  the 
Soviets  had  been  identified  as  a  problem  that  presented  certain 
threatening  aspects;  rather,  they  represented  an  implacable  and 
dangerous  threat  that  had  to  be  resisted  by  the  United  States,  by 
war  if  necessary P  While  the  postwar  actions  of  the  Soviets  in 
1946-47  could  legitimately  be  constmed  as  a  cause  for  concern, 
the  degree  of  alarm  on  the  part  of  the  US  government  cannot  be 
adequately  explained  by  an  objective  consideration  of  these 
actions  alone.  As  we  noted  earlier,  many  other  interpretations  of 
Soviet  actions  were  possible  and  reasonable.  In  May’s  view: 

[The  American  government]  could  have  seen  the  developments  reported 
by  the  diplomats  as  at  most  cause  for  pubhc  expressions  of  regret.  In  the 
preceding  decade,  American  officials  had  so  viewed  Fascist  or  Nazi 
take-overs  in  Spain,  Austria,  and  Czechoslovakia.  Why  did  members  of 
the  Truman  administration  react  differently?  The  most  plausible  answer 
is  that  they  came  to  see  the  events  described  by  their  diplomats  as 
analogous  to  the  events  of  the  1930s. 
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As  Stanley  Hoffman  has  observed,  this  kind  of  analogical 
thinking  is  dangerous  because  it  “singles  out,  in  the  two  complex 
events  being  compared,  features  that  are  common  to  both,  and 
suggests  that  since  they  were  essential  in  the  first  case  they  must 
be  decisive  in  the  second.”'*’ 

Perhaps  the  most  quoted  example  of  a  major  statesman  using  a 
historical  analogy  is  President  Truman’s  reference  to  the  history 
of  the  1930s  when  he  learned  of  the  North  Korean  invasion  of 
South  Korea: 

In  my  generation,  this  was  not  the  first  occasion  when  the  strong  had 
attacked  the  weak.  I  recalled  some  earUer  instances;  Manchuria,  Ethiopia, 
Austria.  I  remembered  how  each  time  that  the  democracies  failed  to  act 
it  had  encouraged  the  aggressors  to  keep  going  ahead.  Communism  was 
acting  in  Korea  just  as  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  the  Japanese  had  acted  ten, 
fifteen,  and  twenty  years  earlier.  I  felt  certain  that  if  South  Korea  was 
allowed  to  fall  Communist  leaders  would  be  emboldened  to  override 
nations  closer  to  our  own  shores.  If  the  Communists  were  permitted  to 
force  their  way  into  the  Repubhc  of  Korea  without  opposition  from  the 
free  world,  no  small  nation  would  have  the  courage  to  resist  threats  and 
aggression  by  stronger  Communist  neighbors.  If  this  was  allowed  to  go 
unchallenged  it  would  mean  a  third  world  war,  just  as  similar  incidents 
had  brought  on  the  second  world  war.’^ 

Few  statements  illustrate  so  well  the  various  characteristics  of 
analogical  thinking  and  its  flaws.  Time  wiU  not  permit  a  full 
analysis  of  the  pitfalls  usually  involved  in  this  type  of  reasoning 
but  the  key  ones  bear  mentioning. 


The  Pitfalls  in  Analogical  Reasoning 


Probably  the  chief  danger  in  reasoning  by  reference  to  a 
historical  analogy  is  the  tendency  to  seize  on  those  elements  in  the 
past  situation  that  are  similar  to  elements  in  the  current  situation, 
meanwhile  ignoring  those  things  that  are  dissimilar.  Here  the 
phenomenon  of  cognitive  dissonance  is  present — the  tendency  to 
reinforce  one’s  predispositions  or  “belief  systems”  by  being 
selectively  attentive  to  information  that  reinforces  long-held 
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attitudes  and  that  does  not  create  the  need  for  painful  readjustments 
in  thinking.  In  the  critical  situation  in  which  President  Truman 
found  himself  in  the  Korean  case,  he  seized  on  those  similarities 
from  the  1930s  that  supported  his  mental  predispositions;  armed 
aggression  across  a  border,  a  “totalitarian”  state  against  a 
“democracy,”  the  Western  democracies  being  in  a  position  to 
oppose  the  aggression  providing  they  had  the  wUl,  and  so  on.  In 
the  process,  he  ignored  important  dissimilarities;  the  fact  that 
Korea  was  an  artificially  divided  nation  on  the  Asian  mainland 
with  close  historical  and  geographical  ties  to  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union;  the  fact  that  announced  American  policy  had  excluded 
Korea  from  the  US  “defense  perimeter”;  and  the  fact  that  the 
continuing  and  apparently  permanent  presence  of  US  bases  and 
forces  in  Japan,  regardless  of  how  defensive  in  nature  from  the  US 
perspective,  created  security  concerns  in  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  (two  countries  excessively  paranoid  about  their  security  in 
the  best  of  circumstances). 

Explicit  in  the  Truman  statement,  of  course,  are  the  principles 
that  aggression  must  be  met  by  force,  that  firm  action  by  the 
democracies  can  halt  such  aggression  if  undertaken  in  time,  and 
that  failure  to  resist  aggression  wiU  result  in  the  loss  of  other  small 
nations  (later  to  be  termed  the  domino  theory)  and  very  likely  the 
beginning  of  a  third  world  war.  But  implicit  in  the  statement  are 
other  “lessons”  drawn  from  Truman’s  long-held  belief  system  that 
included,  of  course,  the  events  of  the  1930s  funneled  through  the 
perceptual  filter  of  his  own  life  experiences.  Among  these  were 
the  strongly  held  beliefs  that  one  should  appear  strong, 
demonstrate  firmness  and  resolve,  make  decisions  boldly  and 
without  undue  hesitation,  and  above  all  avoid  any  appearance  of 
weakness  or  vacillation.*® 

None  of  this  should  be  taken  to  mean  that  Truman’s  basic 
decision  to  defend  South  Korea  was  wrong.  On  the  contrary,  the 
decision  to  oppose  the  naked  North  Korean  aggression  was  a 
courageous  and  widely  admired  action,  and  nearly  four  decades  of 
hindsight  has  not  proved  Truman’s  initial  decision  to  be  in  error. 
What  is  in  question,  however,  are  the  historical  grounds  that 
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Truman  and  his  advisers  selected  as  the  basis  for  their  decision  to 
intervene  in  Korea  and,  more  importantly,  for  subsequent  actions. 
By  selecting  the  history  of  the  1930s,  they  ignored  as  we  have 
noted,  a  host  of  dissimilarities  between  that  era  and  the  Korean 
crisis.  While  this  did  not  mean  the  fundamental  decision  to  defend 
South  Korea  was  wrong  (it  was  not),  it  did  lead  American 
policymakers  to  apply  the  same  analogy  to  later  developments  in 
the  Korean  situation  when  in  fact  it  was  not  appropriate.  This  is 
perhaps  best  illustrated  by  the  blind  hubris  that  led  Gen  Douglas 
MacArthur  to  lead  his  troops  up  to  the  sensitive  Communist 
Chinese  border,  despite  numerous  warnings  from  Peking,  with  the 
leadership  in  Washington  unable  to  recognize  that  the  situation 
was  no  longer  analogous  to  the  1930s,  if  in  fact  it  ever  had  been. 

Whether  in  Korea  or  elsewhere,  once  Truman  had  become 
convinced  of  Soviet  duplicity  in  the  early  postwar  years  and  had 
seized  on  the  1930s  as  an  analogue,  efforts  to  seek  compromise 
through  bargaining  and  concUiatoiy  steps  were  generally  regarded 
as  naive  and  counterproductive.  Such  efforts  had  been  tried  by 
England,  France,  and  the  United  States  in  the  1930s,  and  the  result 
had  been  a  tragic  worldwide  war — ^no  matter  that  the  antagonist 
now  was  different,  the  issues  different,  the  time  different,  and  the 
circumstances  different  (especially  considering  the  new  and 
ominous  presence  of  nuclear  weapons).  The  fact  remained,  at  least 
in  the  thinking  of  Truman  and  those  around  him,  that  certain 
“principles”  could  be  derived  from  history,  especially  from  the 
history  of  the  1930s,  a  period  they  had  all  lived  through. 
Unfortunately,  as  Ernest  May  observed; 

Members  of  the  Truman  administration  t^pear  to  have  thought  about  the 
issues  before  them  in  a  frame  of  reference  made  up  in  part  of  historical 
analogies,  parallels,  and  presumed  trends  and  ...  the  l^tory  employed 
for  this  purpose  was  narrowly  selected  and  subjected  to  no  deliberate 
scrutiny  or  analysis.^’ 

Clearly  this  “historical  analogical  thinking”  had  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  emotional  hold  on  American  policymakers  in  the  1940s 
and  1950s  and  to  a  considerable  degree  that  hold  has  continued  to 
this  day.  One  result,  of  course,  was  to  relegate  bargaining. 
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negotiations,  and  inducements — ^key  instruments  in  the  diplomacy 
of  the  nineteenth  century — ^to  a  relatively  secondary  position 
behind  the  policy  of  deterrence  through  the  threat  of  force.  To  be 
sure,  diplomacy  and  negotiations  and  bargaining  sthl  took  place, 
but  for  the  most  part  the  primary  emphasis  was  on  deterrence, 
building  “situations  of  strength,”  “negotiating  from  positions  of 
strength,”  “keeping  one’s  powder  dry,”  and  so  on.'®  Bargaining, 
negotiations,  and  the  use  of  inducements  were  available  tools,  but 
they  did  not  play  a  primary  role,  not  in  the  sense  of  being  earnestly 
utilized  by  policymakers  to  pursue  what  we  have  described  as 
positive  diplomacy.  The  main  role  in  American  policy  continued 
to  be  played  by  containment  and  deterrence. 

The  Selection  of  Analogies  by  Policymakers 


The  momentous  events  of  the  late  1930s  were  almost  always 
selected  as  offering  the  most  relevant  lessons  for  the  present, 
though  later  historical  parallels  were  also  frequently  referred  to, 
including  “the  loss  of  China”  (1949)  and  the  Korean  War 
(1950-53).  The  Vietnam  War  would  also  become  a  much-used 
historical  analogy  nearly  three  decades  later.  All  of  this  confirmed 
the  points  made  by  Robert  Jervis  that  policymakers  tend  to  be 
drawn  toward  analogies  that  are  dramatic,  especially  recent  major 
wars  in  which  the  policymaker  has  participated  or  at  least  has  lived 
through.'^  For  example,  John  Foster  Dulles,  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower,  and  John  F.  Keruiedy  were  all  men  conscious  of 
history  and  especially  of  the  conflicts  they  had  lived  through, 
though  as  we  shall  see  later,  the  latter  two  were  far  more  objective 
in  the  selections  made  and  the  lessons  drawn.  It  was  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  and  President  Lyndon  B .  Johnson,  however,  who 
over  and  over  again  drew  from  the  history  of  the  1930s  and  1940s 
every  conceivable  historical  parallel  to  support  American 
intervention  in  Vietnam.  As  Rusk  said,  “Once  again  we  hear 
expressed  the  views  which  cost  the  men  of  my  generation  a  terrible 
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price  in  World  War  H.  We  are  told  that  Southeast  Asia  is  too  far 
away — ^but  so  were  Manchuria  and  Ethiopia.” 

He  was  echoed  by  his  boss.  President  Johnson,  who  said, 
“Surrender  in  Vietnam  [would  not]  bring  peace,  because  we 
learned  from  Hitler  at  Munich  that  success  only  feeds  the  appetite 
of  aggression.”^’  In  1970  after  leaving  the  White  House,  he  said 
to  author  Doris  Kearns: 

Yet  everything  I  knew  about  history  told  me  that  if  I  got  out  of  Vietnam 
and  let  Ho  Chi  Minh  run  through  the  streets  of  Saigon,  then  I’d  be  doing 
exactly  what  Chamberlain  did  in  World  War  II.  I’d  be  giving  a  big  fat 
reward  to  aggression. .  .  .You  see,  I  deeply  believe  we  are  quarantining 
aggressors  over  there  just  like  the  smallpox.  Just  like  FDR  and  Hitler,  just 
like  Wilson  and  the  kaiser.  You've  simply  got  to  see  this  thing  in  historical 
perspective  [emphasis  added].  What  I  learned  as  a  boy  in  my  teens  and  in 
college  about  World  War  I  was  that  it  was  our  lack  of  strength  and  failure 
to  show  stamina  that  got  us  into  that  war.  I  was  taught  that  the  kaiser  never 
would  have  made  his  moves  if  he  hadn’t  been  able  to  count  Uncle  Sam 
out  because  he  believed  we’d  never  come  in.  Then  I  was  taught  in 
Congress  and  in  committees  and  by  FDR  that  we  in  Congress  were 
constantly  telegraphing  the  wrong  messages  to  Hitier  and  the  Japanese 
[that  we]  were  letting  Hitler  know  he  could  move  without  worrying  about 
Uncle  Sam.^^ 

One  could  go  on  at  great  length  with  similar  quotations  from 
other  American  presidents,  but  the  point  has  been  made.  As  we 
observed  earlier,  it  is  difficult  to  overstress  the  importance  of  this 
policy-making  by  historical  analogy,  particularly  regarding  the 
events  surrounding  World  War  II.  As  Doris  Kearns  states  in  her 
biography  of  Lyndon  Johnson: 

Thus,  when  Johnson  took  the  presidential  oath,  behind  him  was  a  century 
of  American  involvement  and  concern  with  Asia,  three  Pacific  wars,  two 
decades  of  cold  war  accompanied  by  the  feared  possibility  of  a  nuclear 
apocalypse,  and  a  widely  held  belief — almost  a  dogma — that  the  arena  of 
confrontation  was  shifting  to  the  “third  world.’’ 
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But  perhaps  most  significant  of  all  was  the  fact  that  an  entire  generation, 
many  of  its  members  now  come  to  leadership,  viewed  these  views  and 
other  conditions  of  the  postwar  period  from  the  perspective  of  then- 
experience  of  World  War  II — that  shattering  transformation  of  historical 
conditions  which  created  an  America,  not  only  powerful  but  supreme, 
faced  with  the  alternative  of  accepting  international  responsibilities  or 
abandoning  the  map  of  Europe  to  the  intentions — whatever  they  were — of 
that  only  other  significant  power,  the  Soviet  Union.  Those  felt 
responsibilities,  emerging  more  from  circumstances  than  from 
choice — and  the  ensuing  confirontation,  known  as  the  cold  war — were 
given  their  distinctive  form  by  the  lessons  of  the  war  that  had  just 
ended — or  by  what  was  then  almost  universally  accepted  as  an  accurate 
analysis  of  how  the  war  had  begun  and  why  the  forces  of  darkness  had 
achieved  so  much,  and  had  come  so  perilously  close  to  a  decisive 

23 

conquest. 

It  is  tempting  to  spend  several  chapters,  or  indeed  an  entire  book, 
analyzing  the  many  facets  of  this  fascinating  subject,  but  there  is 
a  considerable  body  of  literature  already  available  on  the  topic. 

It  is  sufficient  for  our  purposes  to  stress  once  again  that  historical 
analogical  thinking  has  been  of  great  significance  in  the  making 
of  American  foreign  policy,  especially  in  the  area  of  US-Soviet 
relations.  Major  wars  and  revolutions  are  magnetically  attractive 
as  historical  analogies  and  their  influences  on  those  who  have 
participated  in  them,  or  at  least  grew  to  maturity  during  that  time, 
are  often  deep  and  profound.^^ 


The  Development  of  “Formula  Thinking” 


As  already  noted,  the  use  of  historical  analogies  is  often  flawed 
for  a  number  of  reasons,  the  most  important  being  that  the 
historical  comparison  is  usually  narrowly  based,  confined  to  one 
historical  episode  or  situation  (often  a  recent  one);  similarities  to 
the  current  situation  are  stressed  but  dissimilarities  are  more  often 
than  not  ignored;  and  details  of  causation  are  often  ignored  (or  not 
fully  understood)  with  the  result  that  the  outcomes  seized  on  for 
comparative  purposes  tend  to  be  used  in  a  superficial  and 
overgeneralized  fashion.  Perhaps  worst  of  all,  as  Stanley  Hoffman 
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has  observed,  analogical  thinking  in  this  fashion  results  in  “an 
inability  to  see  new  events  for  what  they  are,  a  tendency  to  reduce 
them  to  something  reassuringly  familiar.” 

It  is  this  tendency  of  analogical  thinking  to  reduce  situations  to 
“something  reassuringly  familiar”  that  is  of  special  significance 
for  our  study  of  deterrence  and  coercive  diplomacy  and  the  role  of 
inducements.  What  Hoffinan  calls  “formulism” — ^that  is,  relying 
on  such  set  formulas  and  dogmas  as  containment,  deterrence,  and 
counterinsurgency  to  cope  with  any  and  all  situations — results 
from  reasoning  in  analogies.  The  question  in  the  policymaker’s 
mind  then  becomes ,  What  dogma  or  formula  or  analogy  can  I  apply 
to  this  situation  to  give  me  policy  guidance?  Clearly  the  solution 
should  actually  be  one  that  starts  with  the  unique  elements  of  each 
situation,  attempts  to  determine  details  of  causation,  and  only  then 
turns  to  a  carefully  selected  and  representative  sample  of  historical 
cases  that  may  provide  insights  for  current  policy. 

The  Containment  Formula 

From  our  perspective — ^that  is,  trying  to  understand  how  and 
why  inducements  have  been  underused,  misused,  and  ignored — ^it 
is  imperative  that  we  understand  (1)  the  attitudes  of  American 
policymakers  toward  negotiations,  inducements,  and  compromise 
that  have  existed  since  shortly  after  the  end  of  World  War  n  and 
(2)  the  reasons  why  these  attitudes  developed  as  they  did.  To 
accomplish  this  we  have  sketched  in  considerable  detail  the 
evolution  of  the  containment  policy  and  the  often  mechanical 
application  of  that  policy,  using  historical  analogy,  to  situations  to 
which  it  did  not  apply. 

Containment  was  mechanically  applied  through  analogy  to  very 
different  situations.  Despite  vastly  different  countries,  regions,  and 
circumstances,  it  was  applied  to  both  the  Soviet  Union  in  Europe 
and  to  China  in  Asia.  And  as  Stanley  Hoffman  observes, 
Americans  could  with  equal  conviction  (and  a  nearly  total 
disregard  of  very  great  differences)  see  this  policy  as  equally 
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applicable  to  Nazi  Germany  had  the  Western  powers  had  the 
foresight  and  courage  to  apply  it. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  containment  paradigm  (despite 
its  beneficial  features  in  the  early  cold  war  years)  was  a  policy 
essentially  antithetic  to  negotiations,  inducements, 
compromises — ^in  short,  to  positive  diplomacy.  First  of  all,  as 
the  word  containment  indicates,  the  key  element  is  the 
drawing  of  a  line  to  contain  something,  to  hold  something 
in.  Rather  than  images  of  positive  human  interaction,  the 
term  summons  up  pictures  that  are  essentially  negative  and 
defensive — a  group  of  embattled  defenders  holding  back  a 
determined  foe. 

But  most  of  all,  the  concept  of  containment  as  applied  through 
analogy  to  the  events  of  the  1930s  conjured  up  vivid  images  of 
strength  and  weakness,  demands  and  compromises,  firmness  and 
vacillation.  Hitler  had  been  strong,  did  not  compromise,  and 
looked  with  disdain  on  those  who  did.  Neville  Chamberlain  had 
attempted  to  compromise,  to  appease,  and  had  been  proven  weak. 
The  moral  was  obvious:  authoritarian  regimes,  whether  Nazi  or 
Soviet,  regarded  diplomacy  as  merely  a  tactical  device,  a  delaying 
tactic  to  gain  time  to  achieve  their  real  objectives.  Therefore,  one 
could  not  in  seriousness  negotiate  with  such  people;  the  only 
language  they  really  understood  was  strength,  particularly  the 
strength  of  superior  armed  force. 

The  lessons  were  therefore  clear  whether  dealing  with  the  Nazis 
in  the  1930s,  the  Soviets  in  the  late  1940s,  the  North  Koreans  in 
the  1950s,  or  the  North  Vietnamese  in  the  1960s:  one  must 
demonstrate  firmness  and  resolve;  rely  principally  on  superior 
armed  strength;  negotiate  primarily  for  purposes  of  tactical 
advantage;  avoid  any  concessions  or  compromises  that  might 
indicate  weakness;  and  clearly  and  credibly  convey  to  the 
opponent  one’s  willingness  and  ability  to  resist  his  advances,  by 
war  if  necessary.  With  the  questionable  logic  of  a  physician 
applying  one  prescription  to  a  number  of  different  illnesses, 
containment  and  its  corollary ,  deterrence,  were  applied  to  a  variety 
of  situations  with  little  attention  paid  to  fundamental  differences. 
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One  result,  of  course,  was  that  negotiation,  compromise,  and 
inducements — given  the  fundamental  tenets  on  which  contain¬ 
ment  was  postulated — were  often  accorded  short  shrift. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  chapter  has  been  to  make  clear  the 
very  considerable  effect  the  use  of  historical  analogies  and 
“formula  thinking”  have  had  on  American  foreign  policy. 
Thinking  in  terms  of  the  events  of  the  1930s  and  applying 
containment  and  deterrence  theory  to  virtually  all  situations 
(regardless  of  their  context)  tended  to  place  a  premium  on  sticks 
and  firmness  and,  as  we  have  just  noted,  accorded  carrots  and 
flexibility  and  bargaining  a  limited  role.  There  were,  however,  a 
number  of  other  factors  that  also  contributed  to  this  result,  and  we 
must  now  take  a  look  at  these. 
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Other  Impediments  to  Conciliation: 
Rhetoric,  Politics,  and  Personality 


A  nation’s  foreign  policy  is  the  result  of  many  complex 
variables.  It  is  extraordinarily  difficult  to  assign  a  weight  to  each 
in  terms  of  their  relative  importance.  Fortunately,  our  task  in  this 
book  is  somewhat  less  complicated  since  we  are  interested  in  one 
particular  aspect  of  policy:  why  bargaining  with  the  use  of  force 
in  much  of  the  post-World  War  11  period  largely  neglected  the  use 
of  inducements.  While  the  problem  is  still  a  difficult  one,  we  can 
with  some  confidence  pinpoint  a  number  of  factors  that  played  a 
major  role  in  the  tendency  in  American  policy  to  focus  on  the  stick 
and  neglect  the  carrot. 

We  have  already  dealt  with  three  of  these  factors;  (1)  the 
development  of  containment,  which  for  various  reasons  featured 
a  hard-line  approach  that  downplayed  negotiations  and 
inducements;  (2)  the  tendency  to  develop  and  apply  “formulas” 
such  as  containment  to  situations  where  they  were  often 
inapplicable;  and  (3)  the  tendency  to  use  historical  analogical 
thinking  without  adequately  analyzing  the  applicability  of  the 
historical  referent  to  the  current  situation.  Obviously  the  three  are 
related  and  each  has  affected  the  others  in  various  ways. 

As  we  saw  in  the  last  chapter,  the  weight  of  the  past  has  played 
(and  will  continue  to  play)  a  major  role  in  policy  formulation. 
However,  there  are  a  number  of  other  factors,  some  related  to  the 
use  of  historical  analogies  and  some  not,  that  have  had  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  development  and  use  of  conciliatory  steps  between 
the  superpowers.  Conciliatory  approaches — ^whether  we  call  them 
negotiations,  bargaining,  accommodation,  compromise,  or 
positive  diplomacy — have  suffered  as  a  result  of  these  factors. 
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The  Rhetoric  Trap 


Prominent  among  these  factors  is  what  might  appropriately  be 
called  the  tyranny  of  rhetoric  or  the  word  trap,  a  reference  to  the 
often  amazing  facility  of  policymakers  to  imprison  themselves 
(and  the  policies  of  their  countries)  by  making  repeated  simplistic, 
moralistic,  and  frequently  disingenuous  public  statements  that 
severely  restrict  the  flexibility  with  which  policy  can  be  addressed. 
This  is  a  particular  brand  of  rhetoric  that  is  usually  characterized 
by  appieals  to  emotion,  frequent  references  to  so-caUed  relevant 
historical  analogies,  emphasis  on  lofty  principles,  overly 
simplified  objectives,  and  discussion  of  issues  in  black-and-white 
terms.  It  is  also  noteworthy  for  its  redundancy. 

Vietnam  is  a  classic  example  of  this  kind  of  rhetoric  in  action. 
The  Johnson  administration,  led  by  the  president  and  his 
secretaries  of  state  and  defense  and  supported  by  a  host  of  lesser 
officials,  literally  (if  unintentionally)  wove  a  tight  web  around 
American  policy,  confining  and  restricting  it  and  making 
innovation  and  new  policy  directions  difficult  if  not  impossible.’ 
The  central  question  for  our  purpose  here  is  not  the  usual  one  of 
whether  or  not  our  presence  in  Vietnam  was  warranted  and  our 
armed  intervention  justified.  Our  point  is  simply  that  the  rhetoric 
employed  by  the  Johnson  administration — the  overblown, 
unbending,  interminable  rhetoric  emphasizing  the  ironclad 
American  commitment  to  the  unstable  and  unreliable  government 
of  South  Vietnam — painted  the  United  States  government  into  a 
comer  from  which  it  found  it  extraordinarily  difficult  to  escape.^ 
Space  will  not  permit  even  a  fairly  representative  sampling  of  the 
many  statements  of  this  kind  from  the  Vietnam  era,  but  perhaps 
one  statement  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  in 
August  1965  wiU  illustrate  the  point: 

It  is  clear  that  a  Communist  success  in  South  Vietnam  would  be  taken  as 
proof  that  the  Chinese  Communists’  position  is  correct  and  they  will  have 
made  a  giant  step  forward  in  their  efforts  to  seize  control  of  the  world 
Communist  movement. 
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Fuithennore,  such  a  success  would  greatly  increase  the  prestige  of 
Communist  China  among  the  non-ahgned  nations  and  strengthen  the 
position  of  their  followers  everywhere.  In  that  event  we  would  then  have 
to  be  prepared  to  cope  with  the  same  kind  of  aggression  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  wherever  the  existing  governments  are  weak  and  the  social 
structures  fragmented.  If  Communist  armed  aggression  is  not  stopped  in 
Vietnam,  as  it  was  in  Korea,  the  confidence  of  small  nations  in  America’s 
pledge  of  support  will  be  weakened  and  many  of  them,  in  widely  separated 
areas  of  the  world,  will  feel  unsafe. 

Thus,  the  stakes  in  South  Viemam  are  far  greater  than  the  loss  of  one  small 
country  to  communism.  Its  loss  would  be  a  most  serious  setback  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  would  greatly  complicate  the  task  of  preventing  the 
further  spread  of  militant  Asian  communism.  And,  if  that  spread  is  not 
halted,  our  strategic  position  in  the  world  will  be  weakened  and  our 
national  security  directly  endangered.^ 

We  have  already  considered  the  use  of  historical  analogies  at 
considerable  length  in  the  preceding  chapter,  so  it  is  unnecessary 
to  repeat  that  discussion  here  except  to  note  that  policy-making  by 
analogy  (taking  the  “lesson”  from  one  situation  and  applying  it  to 
another)  obviously  leads  to  a  substantial  amount  of  generalization. 
In  fact,  one  of  the  great  attractions  of  using  historical  analogies  is 
that  it  is  relatively  easy  to  generalize  from  one  situation  to  another. 
However,  the  process  usually  greatly  oversimplifies  the  two 
situations  and  obscures  real  differences.  In  the  above  statement  by 
Robert  McNamara  (a  secretary  of  defense  of  great  ability  and 
integrity  who  was  himself  caught  in  the  “word  trap”  but  who  later 
realized  it  and  reversed  course),  we  can  see  the  many  elements  of 
this  kind  of  generalizing  and  accompanying  rhetoric.  They  include 
the  prediction  of  dire  consequences  if  one  fails  to  stand  firm  against 
aggression;  the  comparison  to  an  earlier  historical  event  that  has 
some  similarities  but  many  dissimilarities  (Korea  and  Vietnam); 
the  appeal  to  fears  that  the  result  of  displaying  any  form  of 
weakness  may  result  in  far-reaching  consequences  of  disastrous 
proportions;  and  the  implicit  expression  throughout  the  statement 
that  one  must  meet  and  defeat  aggression  before  addressing  the 
basic  core  issues  that  created  the  conflict  in  the  first  place. 
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Rhetoric,  Slogans,  and  Vietnam 


The  problems  in  Vietnam  caused  by  the  inflexible  but  politically 
profitable  cold  war-style  rhetoric  were  well  stated  by  Pulitzer 
prize-winning  historian  Barbara  Tuchman  in  The  March  of  Folly: 

Having  invented  Indochina  as  the  main  target  of  a  coordinated 
Communist  aggression,  and  having  in  every  policy  advice  and  public 
pronouncement  repeated  the  operating  assumption  that  its  preservation 
from  Communism  was  vital  to  American  security,  the  United  States  was 
lodged  in  the  trap  of  its  own  propaganda.  The  exaggerated  rhetoric  of  the 
cold  war  had  bewitched  its  formulators  [emphasis  added].  The 
administration  believed,  or  had  convinced  itself  under  Dulles’  guidance, 
that  to  stop  the  advance  of  the  Communist  octopus  into  Southeast  Asia 
was  imperative.'^ 

As  we  noted  earlier,  this  type  of  confining  rhetoric  tends  to  be 
characterized  by  the  frequent  use  of  slogans  and  formulas — for 
example,  “containment,”  “domino  theory,”  or  “wars  of  national 
liberation.”  Generalized  and  often  questionable  theories  are 
frequently  cited  in  such  rhetoric;  for  example:  “If  we  appease  the 
opponent  now  we  shall  have  to  fight  a  much  larger  war  against  him 
later,”  “Arms  races  lead  inevitably  to  war,”  “Communists  can’t  be 
trusted  to  honor  arms  agreements,”  “Compromises  are  interpreted 
by  aggressors  as  signs  of  weakness,”  “One  should  always  negotiate 
from  a  position  of  strength,”  and  so  on.^ 

There  are  obviously  elements  of  trath  in  such  statements — 
sometimes.  The  problem,  of  course,  is  that  the  slogan  or  statement 
is  too  often  applied  as  a  formula  to  fit  every  situation,  without 
adequate  regard  to  the  special  circumstances  of  each  case.  As  the 
slogans  are  repeated  over  and  over  and  become  ever  more  familiar 
to  the  public,  the  administration  using  them  becomes  increasingly 
“locked  in”  by  its  own  rhetoric.  As  Alexander  George  and  Richard 
Smoke  have  pointed  out,  sometimes  policymakers  take  a 
theoretical  generalization  and  combine  it  with  a  misleading 
historical  analogy  to  form  a  working  theory,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  “domino  theory”  as  applied  to  Southeast  Asia.^  This  kind  of 
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generalizing  with  slogans,  applied  to  policy,  can  have  particularly 
unfortunate  results. 

Vietnam  illustrates  how  historical  analogies  (in  this  case  the 
history  of  the  1930s  and  the  loss  of  China  in  1949)  are  often  applied 
with  little  or  no  attention  to  dissimilarities  between  the  cases  being 
compared;  how  a  slogan  or  formula — containment — can  be 
applied  arbitrarily  and  inappropriately  to  situations  it  does  not  fit; 
and  how  policymakers  frequently  use  faulty  generalizations,  often 
reflected  in  dramatic  rhetoric,  to  develop  policy.  Since  this  rhetoric 
is  more  often  than  not  directed  at  a  domestic  political  audience,  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  policymakers  to  get  locked  into  an  unwise 
policy  by  repeating  the  rhetoric  so  incessantly  that  even  they 
become  convinced  of  its  validity.  It  frequently  takes  some 
especially  traumatic  event  such  as  the  North  Vietnamese  Tet 
offensive  of  1968  to  jar  policymakers  back  to  a  more  realistic 
assessment  of  the  situation.^ 

As  George  and  Smoke  observe,  the  tendency  of  pohcymakers 
“to  employ  their  own  dangerously  oversimplified  generalizations” 
reflects  the  need  they  feel  “for  assistance  in  diagnosis  and  in 
contingent  prediction.”  Since  they  have  received  only  limited 
assistance  in  policy-relevant  theory  (policy  science)  from  the 
international  relations  academic  community,  and  since  they  “are 
usually  unwilling  ...  to  cope  with  their  problems  in  a  wholly 
nonabstract,  atheoretical,  sui  generis,  ad  hoc  manner,”  there  is  a 
tendency  to  revert  to  the  use  of  overly  simplistic  generalizations 
and  dangerously  imprecise,  overblown  rhetoric.*  Nowhere  was 
this  tendency  more  tragically  evident  than  in  the  case  of  Viemam. 
In  addition  to  the  three  factors  discussed  above,  the  Vietnamese 
case  illustrates  two  other  things:  the  self-fulfilling  prophecy  in 
action  and  the  inhibition  among  policymakers  against  real 
negotiations  and  other  conciliatory  responses,  as  evidenced  in  the 
tone  of  the  rhetoric  used  and  the  historical  analogies  selected. 
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Rhetoric  and  the  Self-fulfilling  Prophecy 


The  self-fulfilling  prophecy  resulted  from  policymakers 
defining  the  Vietnam  situation  as  a  case  of  clear-cut  North 
Vietnamese  aggression  against  the  South  (rather  than  a 
revolutionary/nationalistic  struggle  for  power) — aggression 
promoted  by  an  imperiahstic  and  expansionist  China  (also  not  fully 
in  accord  with  reality).  This  cast  the  struggle  in  terms  that  led  us 
to  take  the  steps  that  in  fact  helped  bring  about  the  situation  we 
feared. 

As  to  the  point  concerning  inhibitions  against  real  negotiations, 
Viemam  illustrates  vividly  how  the  historical  analogies  selected 
(and  the  rhetoric  used  to  describe  the  lessons  learned)  nearly 
always  emphasized  such  qualities  as  toughness,  strength,  no 
retreat,  holding  firm,  resolve,  resisting  aggression,  and  so  on. 
Qualities  that  characterized  much  of  nineteenth-century 
diplomacy — flexibility,  conciliation,  compensation,  communi¬ 
cation,  compromise,  and  inducements — were  largely  ignored, 
underused,  or  misused.  True,  policymakers  frequently  talked  about 
the  desirability  of  negotiations,  but  they  did  so  for  the  most  part  in 
a  fi'amework  that  was  umealistic  considering  the  nature  of  the 
opponent  and  his  objectives. 


Sources  of  Misperception 


Today,  one  reading  overblown  statements  like  the  previously 
mentioned  quote  of  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  on  Viemam 
in  1965  cannot  help  but  be  struck  by  the  gap  between  his 
perceptions  of  future  developments  and  the  reality  of  today. 
Twenty-odd  years  after  this  statement  was  made,  a  statement  that 
plainly  earmarked  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  (PRC)  as  not 
only  an  enemy  but  the  driving  force  behind  “militant  Asian 
communism,”  the  United  States  enjoys  a  relatively  cooperative 
relationship  with  China  that  has  now  existed  in  one  form  or  another 
for  more  than  two  decades.  The  relationship,  originally  based 
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largely  on  a  mutual  concern  about  the  Soviet  Union,  has  suffered 
something  of  a  setback  as  a  result  of  the  Tienanmen  Square 
meissacre  in  the  summer  of  1989.  Still,  the  relationship  is  basically 
cooperative,  and  it  is  clearly  in  our  best  interest  to  make  every 
effort  to  keep  it  that  way.^  Because  of  geopolitical  realities, 
Sino-American  relations  are  likely  to  remain  basically  cooperative 
if  not  warm. 

Despite  some  ominous  setbacks  in  the  relationship  between 
China  and  the  United  States  recently,  also  granting  that 
circumstances  in  1965  were  much  different  than  they  are  today, 
and  admitting  that  hindsight  is  considerably  easier  than  foresight, 
the  misreading  of  the  actual  situation  evident  in  the  McNamara 
statement  is  egregious  indeed.  And  this  is  not  by  any  means  an 
isolated  statement;  the  Vietnam  period  saw  a  raft  of  similar 
statements.  Nor  was  it  made  by  a  man  who  was  inept,  dishonest, 
or  both.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  made  by  a  man  of  great  competence 
and  integrity,  one  of  the  finest  public  servants  America  has 
produced  in  this  century. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  interpret  such  misperceptions  by  men  with 
the  ability,  decency,  and  integrity  of  Robert  McNamara,  Dean 
Rusk,  and  others?  In  the  case  of  Vietnam,  there  was  already 
substantial  evidence  of  a  serious  rift  between  the  Chinese  and  the 
Soviets,  centuries-old  evidence  of  hostility  between  the  Chinese 
and  Vietnamese,  and  no  real  evidence  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  were  militarily  expansionist.  How  was  it  possible  for 
highly  capable  men  to  ignore  such  facts  and  to  engage  in  the  kind 
of  simplistic  rhetoric  present  in  the  McNamara  quotation? 

Finding  an  answer  to  this  question  is  not  a  simple  task,  but  we 
will  make  an  attempt.  The  answer  appears  to  lie  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  those  factors  we  have  already  discussed,  plus  two  we  have 
not  yet  mentioned.  The  use  (or  misuse)  of  historical  analogies  and 
the  fascination  with  the  “containment  paradigm”  have  been 
explored  rather  thoroughly.  We  have  alluded  to  the  needs  of 
policymakers  for  guidance  and  the  influence  of  the  negotiating- 
from-strength  syndrome.  These  factors  will  be  examined  in  more 
detail  momentarily.  Two  additional  factors  we  have  yet  to  discuss 
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but  which  play  major  roles  are  personality  traits  of  decision  makers 
and  domestic  politics. 

The  Policymakers’  Need  for  Guidance 


As  we  noted  earlier,  policymakers  not  surprisingly  feel  a  strong 
need  for  assistance  in  diagnosis  and  prediction  as  they  face  foreign 
policy  problems.  When  they  fail  to  receive  any  assistance  in  terms 
of  theory  or  a  model  to  follow,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  use 
highly  simplified  generalizations  and  inflated  rhetoric.*^  The 
generalizations,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  usually  based  on 
historical  analogies  that  since  World  War  n  have  been  most  often 
drawn  from  “the  lessons  of  the  1930s”  or  the  so-called  Munich 
syndrome.'*  The  postwar  policymakers  who  de-emphasize 
inducements  and  other  forms  of  conciliation  tend  to  use 
generalizations  and  slogans  based  on  the  “lessons”  of  the  1930s 
because  the  conciliatory  approaches  of  that  interwar  period 
obviously  did  not  work  very  weU.'^  This  type  of  historical 
analogue  has  been  popular  because  it  is  based  on  a  period  of 
conflict  in  which  the  policymakers  were  maturing  and 
impressionable.  And  its  emphasis  on  such  qualities  and  slogans  as 
resolve, firmness,  negotiating  from  strength,  and  no  appeasement 
fits  in  admirably  with  domestic  political  requirements  that  senior 
policymakers  demonstrate  impeccable  anti-Communist 
credentials.'^ 

Once  having  selected  the  analogy  and  applied  it  along  with  the 
formula  of  containment  as  the  prescriptive  remedy  to  the  situation 
in  question,  the  policymaker  is  no  longer  in  the  uncomfortable 
position  of  being  forced  to  consider  the  case  on  its  own  unique 
merits.'"'  No  longer  is  the  policymaker  required  to  look  at  the 
simation  m  an  ad  hoc,  sui  generis  fashion,  with  all  the  possible 
interpretations  and  shades  of  gray  such  an  approach  entails. 
Instead,  he  or  she  has  a  “lesson”  from  history  to  serve  as  a  guide 
and  a  formula  that  has  been  tried  and  proven  and  that  (perhaps  even 
more  importantly)  is  politically  viable  at  home.  Thus,  in  the 
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aforementioned  statement  by  Robert  McNamara,  he  could  point  to 
the  Korean  War  as  a  guide  to  making  sense  of  the  extraordinarily 
complex  Vietnam  situation,  despite  the  vast  differences  between 
the  two  conflicts.  While  there  may  be  some  nagging  doubts  about 
how  weU  the  selected  framework  really  fits  his  problem,  it  is 
infinitely  superior  to  having  no  framework  with  which  to  work.’^ 
Moreover,  if  the  nagging  doubts  continue,  as  frequently  they  will 
with  the  more  capable  policymakers,  there  is  a  remedy  in  rhetoric; 
simply  repeat  the  argument  frequently  and  with  conviction  and 
eventually  the  doubts  will  go  away  (or  at  least  diminish  sufficiently 
to  proceed  with  the  preferred  course  of  action).  This  has  the 
additional  important  advantage  of  educating  the  public  to  see  the 
wisdom  of  the  policy,  hopefully  thereby  building  a  consensus  to 
support  it  (something  that  did  not  occur  in  the  case  of  Vietnam, 
especially  after  1968). 

This  presentation  is  oversimplified,  of  course,  but  it  illustrates 
some  important  points.  It  seems  axiomatic  that  policymakers  too 
frequently  reach  decisions  about  policy  on  the  basis  of  what  is 
convenient  and  comfortable,  what  reduces  anxiety  (cognitive 
dissonance),  and  what  is  politically  “safe.”  To  be  sure,  most 
policymakers  probably  would  not  admit  or  even  be  aware  that 
these  less-than-noble  motivations  played  any  part  in  decisions  to 
adopt  particular  policies.  If  a  Soviet  or  American  policymaker 
were  told  that  he  or  she  adopted  a  policy  based  on  the  Brezhnev 
Doctrine  or  the  containment  formula  because  doing  so  made  it 
unnecessary  to  cope  with  the  anxieties  and  uncertainties  associated 
with  examining  each  case  sui  generis,  both  would  probably 
vehemently  deny  it.  And  if  each  had  reiterated  the  policy  often 
enough,  forcefully  enough,  and  with  at  least  a  reasonably 
satisfactory  reception,  the  odds  are  that  each  would  ready  believe 
what  he  or  she  was  saying. 
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Objectives  of  this  Study  Revisited 


We  should  remind  the  reader  at  this  point  how  all  of  this  relates 
to  the  central  subject  of  this  book — ^the  use  of  conciliatory 
measures  in  the  management  of  conflict  and  how  both  coercion 
and  accommodation  can  be  used  to  achieve  political  objectives. 

Later  chapters  look  at  a  number  of  case  studies — crisis  situations 
facing  American  foreign  policy — to  assess  the  role  of  both  sticks 
and  carrots  with  special  emphasis  on  the  latter.  The  reader  will 
recall  that  one  of  the  basic  hypotheses  of  this  study  is  that  the  less 
than  effective  use  of  carrots  (inducements)  has  had  consequent 
negative  effects  on  US  foreign  policy.  To  this  point,  we  have  been 
attempting  to  determine  what  factors  have  generally  inhibited  the 
use  of  inducements  and  other  forms  of  conciliatory  steps.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  attitudes  of  American  policymakers  toward 
conciliation  in  general  have  influenced  their  reactions  as  they  have 
considered  the  use  of  inducements  in  crisis  situations.  The  way 
policymakers  view  negotiations  and  bargaining  clearly  affects 
their  perspective  as  they  approach  any  type  of  conciliation  in  a 
conflict  situation.  Thus,  it  is  vitally  important  that  we  hilly 
understand  what  factors  have  exerted  an  influence  on  American 
policymakers  insofar  as  their  attitudes  about  conciliation  are 
concerned. 

Thus  far  we  have  seen  how  the  containment  policy  developed 
after  World  War  11  downplayed  the  value  of  negotiations  and 
conciliatory  procedures,  even  though  its  original  author,  George 
F.  Kerman,  had  not  meant  this  to  be  the  case.  We  have  observed 
how  the  history  of  the  1930s,  the  Munich  syndrome,  has  been  a 
rich  source  of  historical  analogies  for  postwar  American 
policymakers — analogies  that  hold  any  form  of  appeasement  in 
contempt  and  by  inference  cause  suspicions  of  any  conciliatory 
procedures.  We  have  noted  the  lack  of  adequate  prescriptive  theory 
in  policy  science  and  have  observed  that  policymakers,  anxious  to 
find  a  framework  of  some  kind  on  which  to  base  policy  (and 
resistant  to  handling  crisis  on  a  sui  generis  basis),  have  resorted  to 
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simplistic  generalizations,  slogans,  and  dramatic  rhetoric  in 
developing  policy. 

We  hope  some  of  the  instrumental  factors  that  inhibited 
negotiation  and  accommodation  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  postwar  period  are  now  beginning  to  come  into 
focus  for  the  reader.  We  wiU  be  returning  to  these  points  as  well 
as  others  throughout  the  book.  For  now,  however,  we  can  only 
hope  that  the  reader  has  a  better  understanding  of  how  the  postwar 
containment/deterrence  policy  of  the  United  States  developed  and 
how  this  policy — ^by  its  very  nature — ^proved  unreceptive  to 
conciliatory  approaches. 


The  Two  World  Wars  and 
“Negotiation  from  Strength” 


We  have  already  observed  that  during  the  interwar  period 
(1919-39)  there  was  great  fear  of  precipitating  another  crisis 
similar  to  that  of  1914  by  being  obdurate  and  imwilling  to  discuss 
problems  and  to  compromise.  This  was  a  natural  reaction  to  the 
bloody  disaster  of  World  War  I,  a  conflict  that  many  felt  could 
have  been  avoided  had  the  key  statesmen  involved  not  been 
encumbered  by  inflexible  national  policies  that  inhibited  essential 
bargaining  and  necessary  compromises.  The  result,  of  course,  was 
a  swing  to  another  extreme — ^that  of  excessive  reluctance  to  take 
any  precipitous  action  against  an  aggressor  (even  one  as  blatant  as 
Hitler)  and  a  refusal  to  recognize  that,  given  the  nature  of  the  Nazi 
regime,  more  than  good  intentions  and  a  willingness  to  negotiate 
would  be  necessary.*^ 

World  War  n  saw  the  pendulum  swing  in  the  other  direction. 
The  new  war  was  seen  as  being  caused  not  by  excessive  firmness 
or  lack  of  willingness  to  negotiate  but  rather  by  weakness,  by 
appeasement,  and  by  too  great  a  readiness  to  compromise.  Thus, 
at  war’s  end  the  prevailing  beliefs  were  that  crises  must  be  met 
with  firmness,  that  armed  strength  must  be  available  and  called  on 
early  if  an  adversary  is  threatening,  that  too  much  willingness  to 
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compromise  may  be  interpreted  by  a  potential  enemy  as  a  sign  of 
weakness,  and  that  negotiations  should  be  carried  on  only  from  a 
position  of  strength.*^ 

During  the  interwar  period,  issues  had  tended  to  be  considered 
on  the  merits  of  each  individual  case,  but  postwar  demands  by  one 
side  or  the  other,  whether  Soviet  or  American,  often  tended  to  be 
resisted  shnply  because  the  other  side  had  raised  the  issue/*  This 
was  more  often  than  not  the  conscious  or  unconscious  reaction  of 
statesmen  who  desired  to  establish  a  reputation  for  firmness  and 
to  avoid  any  kind  of  association  with  the  by  now  discredited  term 
of  appeasement}^ 

The  result,  as  we  have  noted  a  number  of  times ,  was  the  adoption 
of  policies  and  strategies  (i.e.,  containment  and  deterrence)  that 
were  characterized  more  by  negative  elements  (threats  of  force) 
than  by  positive  elements  (diplomatic  accommodation).  In  1967, 
Evan  Luard  pointed  out  that  “a  willingness  to  demonstrate  strength 
at  the  first  sign  of  disagreement  is  the  logical  corollary  of  an 
international  strategy  based  on  deterrence.”^®  Michael  MccGwire 
of  the  Brookings  Institution  stated  in  1985  that  “U.S.  policies  are 
now  based  on  the  idea  of  deterring  or  preventing  war  by  the  threat 
of  force,  rather  than  the  time-honored  principle  of  averting  or 
avoiding  war  through  negotiation  and  diplomacy.”^*  Crises  must 
be  met  with  fast  and  firm  reactions,  and  impressive  military 
strength  must  be  readily  available  for  demonstrative  piuposes. 
Nothing  that  can  be  interpreted  as  weakness  is  permissible; 
consequently,  any  type  of  conciliation  or  accommodation  must  be 
approached  with  great  caution. 

Up  imtil  the  Gorbachev  era,  all  of  this  made  any  significant 
accommodation  between  the  superpowers  unlikely  and  certainly 
inhibited  negotiations.  Coral  Bell  points  out  that  the  United  States 
attempted  to  follow  a  policy  of  “negotiation  from  strength”  in  the 
postwar  period  partly  because  it  had  an  appeal  for  both  liberal/ 
pacifist  types  and  hard-liners,  the  former  emphasizing  negotiation, 
the  latter  emphasizing  strength.  Each  could  find  something  in  the 
phrase  that  appealed  to  his  or  her  prejudices  and  preconceptions.^^ 
The  trouble,  of  course,  is  that  deterrence  and  “negotiating  from 
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Strength”  are  in  many  ways  not  compatible,  since  the  former 
emphasizes  reaction  to  a  threat  while  the  latter  emphasizes 
initiatives.  Deterrence  as  practiced  by  the  United  States  is 
essentially  a  defensive  military  strategy  while  “negotiating  from 
strength”  is  a  political/diplomatic  approach  (based  on  military 
strength)  and  involves  initiating  action.  Whereas  deterrence  is 
essentially  an  effort  to  support  the  status  quo,  negotiating  from 
strength  is  revisionist — that  is,  it  seeks  through  diplomatic 
leverage  (based  on  greater  military  capabilities)  a  change  in  the 
status  quo.  Thus,  as  Bell  observes,  there  are  some  important 
differences  between  the  two.^^ 


Parity  or  Superiority? 


Regardless  of  this  incompatibility,  however,  the  US  strategy  of 
“negotiating  from  strength”  has  been  a  major  strand  in  US  policy 
since  at  least  1950,  when  Dean  Acheson  began  to  stress  the  theme 
in  a  series  of  speeches.^'*  The  term  has  been  a  popular  one  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  fact,  as  we  have  just 
noted,  that  it  appeals  to  people  on  both  sides  of  the  political 
spectrum.  Moreover,  it  is  ambiguous  in  other  important  ways. 
Does  it  refer  to  parity  or  superiority?  Does  it  mean  negotiating  from 
a  position  of  equality  with  the  adversary  or  only  when  one  has 
superior  strength?  As  Bell  observes,  there  is  considerable  evidence 
in  the  postwar  years  that  the  phrase  was  used  in  the  sense  of 
expecting  to  gain  an  advantage  before  negotiating.^^  Though  Bell  ’  s 
study  deals  only  with  the  lO-year  period  from  1950  to  1960,  it 
seems  probable  (although  unprovable)  that  this  expectation 
governed  American  policy  throughout  most  of  the  postwar  era. 

The  conclusion  of  Bell’s  study  (written  in  1963)  was  that  the 
policy  of  negotiating  from  strength  was  essentially  a  failure  and 
“came  to  nothing  because  the  compounded  pluralism  of 
decision-making  in  an  alliance  of  democracies  vitiated  the  effort 
at  strength,  and  the  chosen  concept  of  strength  ruled  out  the  one 
promising  issue  for  negotiation”  (disarmament).^^  Though  Bell’s 
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Study  was  written  nearly  three  decades  ago,  its  basic  conclusions 
have  remained  valid  in  many  respects.  One  of  the  more  significant 
facts  is  that  even  in  the  period  of  clear  American  military 
supremacy  over  the  Soviets  (1947-53),  negotiating  from  strength 
was  a  policy  objective,  something  down  the  road  to  work  toward, 
something  to  be  attained  before  one  engaged  in  serious 
negotiations.  As  Bell  phrased  it  in  talking  about  the  1950-60 
period,  “The  idea  of  negotiation  from  strength  has  had,  at  least  in 
the  period  under  review,  the  true  mirage-like  quality  of  some  of 
the  most  effective  political  myths:  shimmering  promisingly, 
always  a  little  farther  off,  across  a  stony  waste  of  effort,  keeping 
its  distance  at  each  apparent  advance.” 

Soviet  Actions  as  Conciliation  Inhibitors 


The  reader  will  perhaps  by  now  appreciate  the  many  complex 
factors  that  have  tended  to  inhibit  negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  many  of  them  unrelated  to  the  actual 
state  of  relations  between  the  two  countries.  In  addition  to  the  real 
differences  as  represented  in  confrontation  and  disputes  over 
specific  issues,  we  have  seen  that  other  factors  have  played  major 
roles — for  example,  the  lingering  influence  of  history,  the 
deficiencies  of  policy  science,  and  the  psychological  needs  of 
policymakers.  AH  these  were  important  in  developing  within  the 
American  government  an  attitude  toward  negotiations  and 
accommodation  with  the  Soviet  Union  that  was  essentially 
suspicious  and  wary  of  conciliatory  procedures,  including  the  use 
of  inducements  in  crisis  situations  (though  this  has  improved  since 
the  Gorbachev  era  began). 

It  is  perhaps  useful  to  point  out  once  again  that  we  are  concerned 
here  with  those  things  on  the  American  side,  over  and  above  actual 
Soviet  actions,  that  may  have  contributed  to  this  attitude.  It  is 
obvious  that  certain  Soviet  actions  and  policies  m  the  postwar  era 
have  been  of  such  a  nature  as  to  constitute  real  concerns  about 
Soviet  intentions  and  hence  justifiable  American  reserve  about  the 
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value  of  conciliatory  procedures.  In  this  category  would  fall,  for 
example,  such  Soviet  actions  as  the  brutal  suppression  of  uprisings 
in  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Czechoslovakia,  the  ill-conceived  effort 
to  introduce  missiles  into  Cuba,  and  the  1979  invasion  of 
Afghanistan.  Though  Soviet  apologists  have  frequently  argued 
that  even  these  actions  should  be  interpreted  as  nothing  more  than 
defensive  reactions  to  Western  pohcies,  the  fact  remains  that 
Soviet  leaders  could  not  reasonably  have  expected  to  carry  out 
such  military  moves  without  producing  distrast  and  a  consequent 
reluctance  to  negotiate  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 
Quite  obviously,  Soviet  leaders  were  aware  of  these  probable 
negative  effects  but  chose  to  proceed  in  any  case,  apparently 
placing  a  higher  value  on  the  local  vital  interests  involved  than  any 
consideration  of  long-range  relationships  with  the  Western 
powers. 

Thus,  there  were  in  fact  Soviet  actions  that  by  any  objective 
standard  could  be  expected  to  produce  distrust  of  negotiations  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  during  certain  periods  of  the  cold  war. 
However,  these  alone  do  not  account  for  the  extraordinary  caution 
and  reserve  with  which  the  United  States  has  approached  the  use 
of  conciliatory  procedures  as  a  means  of  managing  conflict.  A 
number  of  important  factors  other  than  Soviet  actions  played  a 
major  role  as  we  have  already  seen.  We  have  not  yet  discussed  one 
which  is  extremely  important  but  veiy  difficult  to  treat — ^the 
personality  traits  of  decision  makers. 


The  Role  of  Personality 


We  need  not  preface  the  discussion  of  the  personality  factor  with 
a  general  discussion  of  the  pro  and  con  arguments  concerning  the 
relative  impact  of  individuals  on  history.  There  is  clearly  a  great 
deal  of  disagreement  on  this  subject,  and  it  seems  unnecessary  to 
spend  time  discussing  the  question  on  these  pages.  Suffice  to  say 
that  the  author  is  in  the  camp  of  those  who  believe  that  strong 
personalities,  given  appropriate  circumstances,  do  exert  enormous 
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influence  on  the  direction  of  history.  And  though  other  factors 
obviously  also  play  important  roles,  the  impact  of  personality 
should  not  be  underrated.  One  need  only  look  at  the  impact  in  the 
twentieth  century  of  leaders  such  as  Lenin,  Hitler,  Churchill, 
Stalin,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Eisenhower,  Mao  Tse-tung,  Ho  Chi 
Minh,  Gorbachev,  and — ^most  recent  and  dramatic — ^Iraq’s 
Saddam  Hussein. 

Beyond  such  major  world  personalities  are  those  who  might  be 
called  second-echelon  leaders,  those  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
have  had  tremendous  historical  influence  even  though  they  did  not 
necessarily  hold  the  top  leadership  positions  in  their  country.  In 
this  category  are  individuals  like  Col  Edward  M.  House,  Harry 
Hopkins,  George  C.  Marshall,  Dean  Acheson,  Chou  En-lai,  Gen 
Vo  Nguyen  Giap,  and  Robert  McNamara.  Of  this  group  of 
second-echelon  leaders,  at  least  among  Americans,  probably  none 
have  been  more  influential  in  this  century  than  John  Foster  Dulles , 
President  Eisenhower’s  secretary  of  state.  His  influence  and  the 
impact  of  his  personality  and  policies  on  American  foreign 
relations,  especially  vis-^-vis  the  Soviet  Union,  have  been 
extraordinary.  For  that  reason,  we  have  chosen  Dulles  as  a  figure 
who  well  represents  the  impact  of  personality  on  the  core  subject 
of  this  book — the  use  of  inducements  and  other  conciliatory 
procedures  as  a  conflict  management  technique. 

We  should  first  understand,  however,  that  although  the  impact 
of  Dulles’s  personality  on  US  foreign  policy  was  great.  President 
Eisenhower  in  the  final  analysis  had  firm  control  of  American 
policy.  He  allowed  Dulles  substantial  leeway  in  conducting 
diplomacy,  but  he  nonetheless  kept  a  “weather  eye”  on  the 
substance  of  that  diplomacy  and  made  the  major  decisions.  In  the 
following  chapters  we  will  see  how  Eisenhower  managed  to 
control  policy  and  how  remarkably  skillful  he  was  at  it,  despite 
intense  pressures.  In  fact,  Eisenhower’s  personality,  though  low  in 
profile,  was  as  much  or  more  a  major  factor  than  Dulles’s,  at  least 
insofar  as  major  decisions  were  concerned. 

However,  for  purposes  of  the  subject  we  are  discussing — ^the 
impact  of  personality  on  policy — ^DuUes  provides  an  extremely 
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interesting  example.  He  did  have  a  definite  influence  on 
Eisenhower  in  some  respects,  though  fortunately  not  in  the  most 
critical  areas.  StiU,  had  Dulles  been  more  forthcoming  on  the 
subject  of  negotiations,  Eisenhower  probably  would  have  done 
even  more  in  this  field.  As  it  was,  it  was  his  personality  that 
provided  the  impetus  toward  negotiations  the  majority  of  the  time 
with  Dulles  usually  skeptical  and  holding  back.  Y et,  in  all  fairness 
to  DuUes,  we  should  add  that  in  the  final  year  of  his  hfe  he  appeared 
to  be  more  flexible,  more  receptive  to  negotiations.  Perhaps  this 
was  due  to  Eisenhower’s  influence,  or  perhaps  it  was  simply  an 
indication  that  Dulles  was  a  good  tactician.  In  any  case,  he 
represents  an  excellent  example  of  the  influence  of  personality  on 
foreign  policy,  and  we  shall  view  him  from  that  perspective. 


The  Black-and-White  World  of 
John  Foster  Dulles 


Even  though  “negotiating  from  strength”  was  a  refrain  John 
Foster  Dulles  would  often  play,  it  was  Dean  Acheson,  President 
Truman’s  secretary  of  state,  who  first  became  associated  with  the 
policy  through  a  series  of  speeches  made  in  1950.  As  we  have 
already  seen,  the  “loss”  of  China  in  1949  and  Soviet  acquisition  of 
atomic  weapons  the  same  year  had  the  effect  of  greatly  increasing 
the  sense  of  threat  felt  by  American  policymakers.  This  sense  of 
being  threatened  was  understandably  greatly  increased  by  the 
outbreak  of  the  Korean  War  in  June  1950. 

However,  the  antecedents  of  this  policy  were  evident  as  early  as 
1947,  when  then  Secretary  of  State  George  Marshall  decided  that 
the  United  States  should  break  off  the  Foreign  Ministers 
Conference  in  Moscow  because  of  concern  that  we  were 
attempting  to  negotiate  from  apositionofmHitary  weakness.  There 
is  even  some  evidence  that  it  was  State  Department  strategy  in  the 
years  from  1947  to  1950  that  negotiations  with  the  Soviets  should 
be  avoided.^* 
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Regardless  of  when  the  policy  began,  it  soon  became  clear  in 
the  Eisenhower  years  that  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  had,  in  Seyom 
Brown’s  words,  “inherited  the  Acheson  attitude  that  there  were  in 
fact  no  significant  negotiable  issues  between  the  Soviets  and  us.”^^ 
This  attitude  was,  in  part,  the  result  of  the  widely  shared  belief  that 
cold  war  developments  were  favoring  the  Soviets,  that  the  global 
balance  of  power  was  shifting  heavily  in  their  favor,  and  that  only 
an  increase  in  Western  strength  could  bring  about  a  situation  in 
which  negotiations  might  be  fruitful.  But  it  reflected  much  more 
than  this,  particularly  in  the  case  of  Dulles.  In  Stanley  Hoffman’s 
words: 

The  United  States’  long  insistence  on  “negotiating  from  strength,”  the 
belief  that  agreements  actually  reached  with  our  foes  will  probably  be 
either  deceptive  or  worthless  reflect  more  than  Cold  War  realities:  they 
correspond  to  a  conviction  that  there  really  is  no  negotiable  middle 
ground  except  insofar  as  requirements  of  survival  are  concerned 
[emphasis  added] 

This  approach  to  negotiations  was,  of  course,  epitomized  in  the 
person  of  John  Foster  Dulles,  who  visualized  the  struggle  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  Manichaean  terms — 
good  against  evU,  the  forces  of  light  against  the  forces  of  darkness, 
godless  communism  pitted  against  the  Judeo-Christian  heritage  of 
the  West,  and  so  on.  As  a  prominent  Presbyterian  layman,  DuUes ’s 
view  of  world  politics  was  essentially  a  theological/spiritual  one 
in  which  international  conduct  was  the  result  of  a  titanic  struggle 
between  opposing  “faiths” — atheism  against  spiritualism, 
communism  versus  Christianity.  As  Dulles  saw  it,  political  success 
comes  to  individuals  and  states  through  the  exercise  of  “moral 
power”  (psychological  power  with  a  spiritual  foundation). 
Christianity  provides  a  guide  for  “proper”  action,  and  individual 
policymakers  and  nations  can  best  realize  their  political  and 
spiritual  potentials  by  following  the  teachings  of  the  Christian 
faith.^* 

In  short,  Dulles’s  concept  was  that  politics  and  religion  were 
from  one  cloth,  each  intimately  affecting  the  other.  Thus,  one  could 
not  reasonably  be  expected  to  approach  negotiations  with  the 
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Soviets  with  any  sense  of  confidence  or  enthusiasm;  after  all,  how 
could  one  be  expected  to  seriously  negotiate  with  adversaries  who 
had  no  spiritual  basis  for  their  policies  and  who,  based  on  the 
writings  of  such  men  as  Lenin  and  Stalin,  could  be  expected  to  lie 
and  cheat  and  use  negotiations  as  nothing  more  than  a  cynical  ploy 
to  achieve  their  objectives 

In  actual  fact,  the  Eisenhower  administration  proved  more 
willing  to  pursue  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China  than  had  the  Truman  administration.  However, 
this  was  largely  due  to  the  personality  and  inclinations  of  President 
Eisenhower  and  owed  little  to  Dulles,  who  generally  continued  to 
view  negotiations  with  distrust.^^  His  negative  approach,  and  the 
fact  that  Eisenhower  allowed  him  to  actually  conduct  most 
negotiations,  had  the  effect  of  limiting  both  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  overall  negotiating  effort,  especially  in  the  earlier  years  of 
the  administration. 

Dulles  and  Cognitive  Dissonance 


Ole  R.  Holsti’s  well-known  study  of  EVulles’s  attitudes  toward 
the  Soviet  Union  demonstrated  that  Eisenhower’s  chief  deputy  for 
foreign  affairs  had  a  remarkable  abihty  to  handle  “cognitive 
dissonance,”  that  is,  any  information  he  received  that  did  not 
accord  with  his  belief  system  about  the  Soviet  Union.  As  Holsti 
observed,  “The  Soviet  Union  represented  the  antithesis  of  the 
values  which  were  at  the  core  of  his  belief  system.”^  To  handle 
information  that  contradicted  his  beliefs,  Dulles  simply 
rationalized  and  reprocessed  the  discrepant  material  and  made  it 
accord  with  his  long-held  convictions.  For  example,  Dulles 
interpreted  Soviet  conciliatory  gestures  or  indications  of  lessened 
hostility  as  evidence  of  weakness  and  failure  in  Soviet  foreign 
policy  rather  than  as  evidence  of  a  desire  to  bargain  and  reach 
mutually  satisfactory  agreements.^^  Thus,  as  Robert  Jervis  has 
observed,  Dulles  constructed  an  “image  of  the  enemy”  based  on 
an  “inherent  bad  faith  model,”  a  political  image  “which  can 
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provide  an  explanation  for  almost  any  possible  behavior  the  other 
may  engage  in.  Hostility  needs  no  special  explanation,  and 
conciliatory  action  can  be  seen  as  an  attempt  to  lull  the  perceiver 
into  lowering  his  guard.”  Hence,  regardless  of  what  the  Soviets 
did  with  inducements  or  conciliatory  gestures,  Dulles’s  model  or 
“image  of  the  enemy”  made  it  mandatory  that  he  reprocess  any 
new  information  to  fit  the  “inherent  bad  faith”  concept.  Having 
long  ago  defined  the  Soviets  as  an  implacable  enemy,  he 
constructed  a  belief  system  strong  enough  to  ensure  that  nothing 
the  Soviets  did  could  seriously  disturb  the  image  he  had  so 
painstakingly  created.  This  was  far  simpler  and  less  painful  than 
rearranging  his  long-held  beliefs  about  religion,  the  state,  and  the 
nature  of  man  to  make  them  accommodate  discrepant  information. 

As  Holsti  observes,  all  this  does  not  mean  that  Dulles’s  views 
regarding  the  Soviet  Union  were  entirely  inaccurate.  During  the 
Eisenhower  years  the  Soviet  Union  was  a  challenge  and  did 
represent,  in  some  ways,  a  potential  threat  to  the  United  States. 
Some  of  Dulles’s  perceptions  were  based  on  concrete  Soviet 
actions  that  in  fact  did  support  his  nearly  totally  negative  belief 
system.  However,  many  other  judgments  made  by  Dulles  about 
Soviet  actions  and  behavior  were  clearly  not  justified  by  any 
objective  circumstances  or  facts.  These  judgments  were  apparently 
the  result  of  personal  factors ,  including  a  moralistic  and  theological 
conceptual  approach  to  international  politics  that  would  tolerate 
nothing  that  failed  to  fit  within  its  rigid  framework 


The  American  Conception  of 
International  Bargaining 


In  the  case  of  Dulles,  however,  resistance  to  negotiations  and  to 
using  inducements  went  beyond  simple  distrust  of  Soviet  motives 
and  intentions,  though  this  was  clearly  a  major  factor.  As  Adam 
Ulam  has  pointed  out  with  regard  to  the  Eisenhower  adminis¬ 
tration,  “Even  the  pattern  of  wartime  ‘summitry’  disintegrated 
because  of  the  inherent  American  inability  to  conceive  of 
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international  politics  as  bargaining  ...  the  president  approached 
the  whole  business  of  sitting  down  with  the  Russians  with 
diffidence;  his  secretary  of  state,  with  distaste”  (emphasis  added).^^ 
So,  supplementing  Dulles’s  rigid  belief  system  as  an 
impediment  to  negotiations  was  the  traditional,  long-held 
American  distrust  of  international  bargaining,  a  distrust  well 
illustrated  in  the  once  widely  used  expression,  “The  United  States 
never  lost  a  war  or  won  a  conference.”  While  Americans  can  and 
do  easily  conceive  of  domestic  politics  as  a  process  of  bargaining, 
compromise,  and  mutual  adjustment,  they  have  much  greater 
difficulty  viewing  international  politics  in  the  same  light.  Different 
standards  apply  in  international  life,  and  the  management  of 
conflict  through  bargaining  and  accommodation  is  a  difficult 
concept  for  Americans  to  accept.  A  persistence  in  viewing 
international  conflict  as  something  to  be  “won”  or  “lost”  (rather 
than  adjusted)  seems  to  be  a  characteristic  Americans  are  reluctant 
to  shed,  though  there  have  been  significant  changes  in  this  attitude 
in  the  Gorbachev  era.  Certainly  this  was  true  of  John  Foster  Dulles. 
If  one  sees  the  world  as  divided  between  good  and  evil, 
compromises  tend  to  be  employed  as  merely  a  temporary  tactic  or 
ploy,  for  surely  one  cannot  compromise  with  the  devil 

The  Need  for  an  External  Threat 


In  the  case  of  Dulles,  another  factor  was  involved  that  influenced 
his  attitude  toward  negotiations,  compromises,  or  any  other 
conciliatory  procedures.  Stated  simply,  Dulles  felt  that  only  a  sense 
of  being  externally  threatened  by  an  enemy  could  produce  the 
necessary  feeling  of  alarm  and  determination  in  the  American  and 
European  publics  that  would  permit  the  building  of  adequate 
Western  military  power.  He  therefore  felt  it  desirable  to  maintain 
a  certain  level  of  tension  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States,  and  since  negotiations  (if  successful)  would  tend  to  lower 
that  tension  level,  EhiUes  viewed  them  with  little  enthusiasm.  As 
he  explained  it  to  a  State  Department  colleague: 
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If  there’s  no  evident  menace  from  the  Soviet  bloc,  our  will  to  maintain 
unity  and  strength  may  weaken.  It’s  a  fact,  unfortunate  though  it  be,  that 
in  promoting  our  programs  in  Congress  we  have  to  make  evident  the 
international  Communist  menace.  Otherwise  such  programs  as  the  mutual 
security  one  would  be  decimated. 

The  same  situation  would  probably  prevail  among  our  allies  [as  a  result 
of  a  ddtente].  They  might  feel  that  the  danger  was  over  and  therefore  they 
did  not  need  to  continue  to  spend  large  sums  for  defense.'^ 

Essentially,  then,  Dulles  feared  that  negotiations  could  lead  to 
detente,  and  d6tente — by  relaxing  tensions — could  lead  to  a 
lessening  of  Western  strength,  not  only  military  strength  but  moral 
strength  as  well.  Therefore,  one  had  to  be  cautious  about 
negotiations  and  to  view  them  more  as  a  tactical  ploy  than  as  an 
effective  instrument  of  diplomacy.  As  we  noted  earlier,  the  fact 
that  the  Eisenhower  administration  showed  any  flexibility  on 
negotiations  was  due  largely  to  the  president,  who  had  a  much 
superior  ability  to  view  overall  strategy  and  ultimate  ends  than  did 
Dulles,  essentially  a  tactical  thinker.'** 

John  Foster  Dulles  was  not  the  only  American  statesman  to 
effectively  “screen  out”  competing  information  that  contradicted 
his  belief  system.  He  was  not  the  only  American  statesman  to  use 
what  was  essentially  an  inherent  bad  faith  model.  Nor  was  he  the 
only  American  statesman  to  look  on  negotiations  with  skepticism 
and  distrust.  However,  he  was  probably  the  most  important 
statesman  of  the  postwar  period  to  possess  a  combination  of  all 
these  qualities,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  influence  was 
enormous.**^ 

Why  has  the  shadow  of  John  Foster  Dulles  been  so  important 
and  long  lasting?  Why  some  three  decades  after  his  death  is 
Dulles ’s  influence  still  an  important  factor  in  shaping  our  attitudes 
about  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union?  Why  does  his  legacy 
have  so  much  bearing  on  the  main  subject  of  this  study — ^the  use 
of  inducements  as  a  tool  in  the  management  of  conflict? 

Dulles,  of  course,  came  to  a  seat  of  power  in  a  critical  period,  a 
time  when  our  attitudes  about  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  cold  war 
were  being  formed — “cast  in  concrete,”  as  it  were.  True,  the  cold 
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war  had  begun  several  years  earlier  and  important  strands  of 
American  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union  had  been  woven  in  the 
years  from  1946  to  1952.  Still,  it  was  during  the  Eisenhower  years 
(1952-60)  that  the  boundaries  and  “rules”  of  the  cold  war  were 
firmly  set  in  place.  Had  Dulles — ^the  man  at  the  helm  of  American 
foreign  policy  at  that  time — ^been  less  rigid,  less  prone  to  see  the 
world  in  black  and  white,  less  positive  about  the  evil  intentions  of 
our  major  adversary,  and  more  receptive  to  the  idea  that  conflict 
in  the  twentieth  century  must  be  managed  through  bargaining  and 
negotiation,  the  relationship  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  might  have  been  friendlier  as  the  decade  of  the  sixties 
dawned.  However,  as  long  as  Dulles  continued  to  funnel  his 
perceptions  through  an  inherent  bad  faith  model,  rapid  progress  in 
this  area  was  stymied.  What  progress  was  made  in  laying  the 
groundwork  for  negotiations  as  a  legitimate  means  of  conducting 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  was  due  largely  to  President 
Eisenhower,  as  we  shall  see  later. 

The  Inherent  Bad  Faith  Model 


Ole  Holsti  stated  the  problem  represented  by  Dulles’s  closed 
belief  system: 

To  the  extent  that  each  side  undeviatingly  interprets  new  information, 
even  conciliatory  gestures,  in  a  manner  calculated  to  preserve  the  original 
image  of  the  adversary,  they  are  caught  up  in  a  closed  system  with  little 
prospect  of  changing  the  relations  between  them.  If  decreasing  hostility 
is  assumed  to  arise  from  weakness  and  frustration  and  if  the  other  party 
is  defined  as  inherently  evil,  there  is  little  cause  to  reciprocate.  Rather, 
there  is  every  reason  to  press  further,  believing  that  adckd  pressure  will 
at  least  insure  the  continued  good  conduct  of  the  adversary  arxl  perhaps 
even  cause  the  enemy  collapse.  As  a  result,  perceptions  of  low  hostility 
are  self-liquidating,  and  perceptions  of  high  hostility  are  self-fulfilling. 
The  former,  being  associated  with  weakness  and  failure,  do  not  invite 
reciprocation;  the  latter,  assumed  to  derive  fixrm  strength  and  success,  are 
likely  to  result  in  reactions  which  will  increase  rather  than  decrease 
tensions.'*^ 
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It  should  be  pointed  out,  of  course,  that  Soviet  leaders  have  also 
often  acted  on  the  basis  of  an  inherent  bad  faith  model,  interpreting 
all  American  actions  within  their  narrow  concept  of  “monopoly 
capitalism.”  Quite  clearly,  the  fact  that  both  sides  are  frequently 
operating  with  inherent  bad  faith  models  makes  it  more  under¬ 
standable  why  the  use  of  inducements  and  other  forms  of 
conciliation  has  not  been  very  effective  in  the  postwar  period.  It  is 
encouraging  to  note  that  neither  Mikhail  Gorbachev  nor  George 
Bush  appears  to  be  following  such  a  model. 

Although  it  is  rarely  possible  to  determine  with  certainty  what 
factors  caused  a  policymaker  to  act  in  a  certain  manner,  we  have 
observed  in  the  case  of  Dulles  that  his  adoption  of  the  inherent  bad 
faith  image  of  the  enemy,  in  large  measure  a  result  of  his  religious 
convictions,  was  a  major  causative  factor.  He  states  it 
simplisticaUy  in  his  1950  book.  War  or  Peace:  “Soviet  com¬ 
munism  starts  with  an  atheistic  Godless  premise.  Everything  else 
flows  from  that  premise.”'*^  And  he  said  in  2i Life  magazine  article 
in  1952: 

There  is  a  moral  or  natural  law  not  made  by  man  which  determines  right 
or  wrong  and  only  those  who  conform  to  it  will  escape  disaster.  This  law 
has  been  trampled  by  the  Soviet  rulers,  and  for  that  violation  they  can  and 
should  be  made  to  pay.'** 

Thus,  DuUes’s  world  view  was  a  fusion  of  religion  and  politics 
into  one  conceptual  framework  that  had  little  tolerance  for 
compromise.  If  the  Soviets  violated  moral  law  consistently,  as 
DuUes  believed  they  did,  then  they  should  be  punished.  In  Dulles ’s 
mind,  this  could  be  accomplished  by  applying  pressures  of  various 
kinds — economic  pressures,  politico-military  alliances  and  pacts 
around  the  periphery  of  the  USSR,  and  “public  diplomacy” 
campaigns  designed  to  identify  the  “good  guys”  and  the  “bad 
guys.”  If  the  Soviets  made  conciliatory  gestures,  Dulles  quickly 
attributed  them  to  the  effectiveness  ofthese  Western  pressures.  For 
example,  when  the  Soviets  gave  indications  of  a  desire  to  improve 
relations  between  the  two  countries  following  Stalin’s  death  in 
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1953,  he  told  colleagues  working  on  a  conciliatory  Eisenhower 
speech: 

There’s  some  real  danger  of  our  just  seeming  to  fall  in  with  these  Soviet 
overtures.  It’s  obvious  that  what  they  are  doing  is  because  of  outside 
[Western]  pressures,  and  I  don’t  know  anything  better  we  can  do  than 
keep  up  these  pressures.'^^ 

Reflected  in  this  statement  is  a  fundamental  point  of  this 
study — that  an  attitude  of  suspicion  and  disbelief  more  often  than 
not  has  been  the  response  to  any  conciliatory  gestures  from  the 
other  side  in  the  superpower  struggle,  regardless  of  the  objective 
circumstances  (though  this  has  improved  somewhat  since  the 
Gorbachev  era  began).  However,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
emphasis  on  pressures  (sticks)  and  the  suspicion  of  conciliatory 
gestures  (carrots)  was  not  new  with  Dulles  and  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  it  had  become  evident  within 
the  Truman  administration  by  1950.  Nonetheless,  Dulles’s 
psychological  peculiarities  and  his  theological  approach  to  world 
politics  intensified  this  reaction.  It  became  an  art  form  under 
Eisenhower’s  foreign  policy  guru,  and  because  of  his  unique 
influence  and  long  tenure  in  office,  Dulles  left  an  indelible  imprint 
in  this  area  not  only  on  the  foreign  policy  establishment  but  on  the 
American  public  as  a  whole.  Like  their  globe-girdling,  alliance- 
building  Calvinistic  secretary  of  state,  the  American  people  came 
to  regard  any  Soviet  conciliatory  overtures  with  suspicion,  as  a 
Trojan  horse  of  some  kind.'**  If  one  interpreted  conciliatory 
overtures  either  as  deception  or  an  indication  of  weakness  and 
believed  that  the  appropriate  response  should  be  additional 
pressure  on  the  adversary,  prospects  for  any  form  of  acconuno- 
dation  were  obviously  greatly  lessened.  This  shortsighted  attitude 
was  not  a  Dulles  legacy  alone,  but  he  certainly  was  a  major  cause 
of  its  pervasiveness.  Unfortunately,  even  in  this  era  of  improved 
US-Soviet  relations,  this  attitude  has  far  from  vanished. 
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The  Influence  of  Domestic  Politics 

We  have  repeatedly  mentioned  the  importance  of  domestic 
American  politics  in  determining  US  policy  toward  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  up  to  now  we  have  not  discussed  the  subject  in  any 
detail.  Nor  do  we  intend  to  devote  much  attention  to  it  in  this  book, 
not  because  the  subject  is  unimportant — ^it  obviously  is.  Rather, 
our  decision  to  accord  it  minimal  attention  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
the  subject  has  been  very  well  covered  by  other  authors,  for 
example,  in  The  Making  of  America’ s  Soviet  Policy,  edited  by 
Joseph  S.Nye,  Jr. 

The  political  stracture  of  our  democratic  system  greatly  affects 
the  way  our  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union  is  conducted. 
Unfortunately,  the  effect  is  predominately  negative.  As  stated  by 
Nye: 

In  the  area  of  foreign  policy,  the  Constitution  establishes  the  open 
“invitation  to  straggle”  for  control  by  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches. .  .  .  This  struggle  is  complicated  by  the  federal  and  relatively 
geogn^hicaUy  dispersed  nature  of  the  political  elite;  the  weakness  and 
poor  discipline  of  the  national  political  parties;  the  strength  and  legitimacy 
of  economic,  ideological,  and  ethnic  pressure  groups;  the  depth  and 
fiequency  of  political  turnover  in  the  executive  branch  after  elections;  and 
the  almost  constitutionally  entrenched  role  of  the  press  as  a  virtual  fourth 
branch  of  government.^'’ 

All  these  features  of  our  democratic  system,  plus  others,  make 
the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  very  complicated.  The  conduct  of 
policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union  is  made  especially  difficult 
because  of  the  lack  of  continuity  and  consistency.  And  because  of 
political  factors — ^the  requirement  of  policymakers  to  meet  the 
often  conflicting  needs  of  competing  groups  in  a  pluralistic 
society — ^policy  is  often  reduced  to  the  lowest  common  denomi¬ 
nator.  Too  often  in  the  past  this  has  meant  exaggerating  the  Soviet 
“threat”  as  the  easiest  method  of  forming  a  consensus  on  which  to 
base  policy.  Plainly  because  of  historical  and  cultural  factors,  it 
has  been  simpler  and  quicker  to  arouse  the  American  public  by 
painting  the  threat  in  lurid  colors  than  to  educate  them  about  the 
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subtleties  and  sophisticated  nature  of  a  more  cooperative  approach 
such  as  the  detente  of  the  Nixon/Kissinger  years.  Dean  Acheson 
and  John  Foster  Dulles  both  freely  admitted  their  use  of  the  Soviet 
threat  as  a  means  of  gaining  congressional  and  public  support.^' 
They  have  not  been  alone.  One  study  during  the  cold  war  years 
speculated  that  our  erratic  and  often  overly  suspicious  attitude 
toward  the  Soviet  Union  was  based  as  much  on  the  need  to  relieve 
“internal  tensions”  by  creating  an  external  threat  as  it  was  on  the 
real  problems  between  the  two  countries 

In  any  event,  domestic  political  factors  have  clearly  played  a 
major  role  in  inhibiting  negotiations,  inducements,  and  other 
conciliatory  steps  by  the  United  States  in  its  relationship  with  the 
USSR.  This  is  an  obvious  fact,  but  the  reasons  for  it  and  an  analysis 
of  the  problem  have  received  much  less  attention  in  the  past  than 
has  the  relationship  between  the  two  superpowers.  Fortunately,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  recent  studies  are  beginning  to  plug  this 
gap  and  provide  valuable  insights  in  this  area. 


Summary 


We  hope  we  have  brought  to  the  reader  some  understanding  of 
the  many  complex  variables  that  served  for  many  years  to  inhibit 
the  conciliatory  side  of  the  US -Soviet  relationship — the  generally 
skeptical  attitude  toward  negotiations,  the  chary  use  of  induce¬ 
ments,  the  reluctance  to  balance  threats  with  incentives,  and  the 
heavy  reliance  on  the  stick  as  opposed  to  the  carrot.  We  have 
analyzed  the  role  of  a  number  of  factors  that  were  instrumental  in 
inhibiting  concdiatoiy  steps — ^the  influence  of  historical  factors; 
the  tendency  to  substitute  rhetoric,  slogans,  and  formulas  for 
thoughtful  policy;  the  powerful  and  pervasive  influence  of 
domestic  politics;  the  inherent  negative  structural  aspects  of  such 
paradigms  as  containment  and  its  instrumentality,  deterrence;  and 
the  personality  traits  of  key  policymakers.  We  do  not  contend  that 
this  exhausts  the  list  of  causative  factors,  but  it  does  at  least  indicate 
the  complexity  of  the  problem. 
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We  have  quoted  two  authors  in  this  chapter,  Adam  Ulam  and 
Stanley  Hoffman,  whose  statements  perhaps  most  closely  catch 
the  essence  of  the  problem  of  reluctance  on  the  part  of  American 
statesmen  to  use  inducements  and  other  conciliatory  procedures  in 
bargaining.  Ulam  said,  in  speaking  of  the  not  very  successful  Big 
Four  Geneva  Conference  of  1955: 

The  Geneva  meeting,  then,  could  not  be,  as  Churchill  had  wished,  a 
conference  in  the  style  of  those  of  the  nineteenth-century  Concert  of 
Europe,  where  the  Great  Powers  stated  their  interests  and  ambitions  and 
then,  through  a  process  of  bargaining,  adjusted  their  differences  and 
established  an  international  equUibrium  to  last  until  the  next  great  crisis. 
Even  the  pattern  of  wartime  “summitry”  disintegrated  because  of  the 
inherent  American  inability  to  conceive  of  international  politics  as 
bargaining.^^ 

And  as  Stanley  Hoffinan  phrased  it  in  Gulliver’s  Troubles: 

Lastly,  we  raise  a  barrier  between  us  and  other  countries  by  our  very  acts. 
Consider  our  approach  to  negotiation  with  foes.  On  the  one  hand, 
American  diplomats  resist  engaging  our  foes  in  active  negotiation,  since 
this  is  not  the  ordinary  way  to  deal  with  conflicts  of  ends  and  our  principles 
might  be  corrupted.  ...  On  the  other  band,  Americans  do  attempt  to 
convert  their  adversaries  to  harmony:  either  with  a  global  offer  to  “reason 
together”  ...  or  with  pragmatic  attempts  at  “fractionating”  conflicts  and 
issues.^"* 

Thus,  in  the  overall  mosaic  formed  by  the  many  factors  that 
inhibited  accommodative  steps  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  two  primary  factors  stand  out  on  the  American  side. 
The  first  factor  has  been  our  inability  to  conceive  of  international 
politics  as  a  bargaining  process  that  must  ordinarily  be  settled  not 
by  total  victories  or  total  defeats  but  rather  by  various  forms  of 
compromise.  The  second  factor  has  been  our  tendency  to  view 
adversaries  as  total  enemies  with  whom  one  cannot  seriously 
negotiate  because  the  great  differences  in  our  politico-cultural 
systems  and  our  fundamental  beliefs  make  it  impossible  (in  our 
opinion)  to  reach  honest  and  reliable  agreements. 

These  factors  are  a  result  of  the  many  variables  we  have 
discussed  thus  far — our  own  history  and  geography;  the  recent 
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history  of  Europe  and  Asia;  the  influence  of  such  strong 
personalities  as  Harry  Truman,  Douglas  MacArthur,  John  Foster 
Dulles,  and  Lyndon  B .  Johnson,  to  name  but  a  few;  the  persistence 
of  once  useful  paradigms  that  time  renders  inappropriate,  such  as 
containment;  the  periodic  confusion  of  means  and  ends  and  the 
tendency  to  allow  fixation  on  particular  means  to  become  ends  in 
themselves;  the  vagaries  of  domestic  politics;  the  deficiencies  of 
“policy  science”;  the  psychological  needs  of  policymakers;  and  so 
on.  The  reader  wiU  now  appreciate  that  one  cannot  point  to  two  or 
three  neatly  drawn  variables  and  say  these  are  what  account  for 
our  reluctance  to  use  conciliatory  steps  in  bargaining  in  general 
and  especially  in  bargaining  with  force.  The  picture  is  far  more 
complicated  than  that.  And  even  though  much  of  this  has  changed 
with  the  warming  of  US-Soviet  relations,  it  is  important  to  keep 
this  history  in  mind. 

To  see  how  these  many  variables  have  played  a  role  in  the  way 
conflict  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
managed  in  the  postwar  era  and  particularly  what  part  has  been 
played  by  conciliatory/accommodative  steps  (both  positive  and 
negative),  we  are  now  nearly  ready  to  turn  to  the  case  studies.  The 
reader  wiU  recall  that  we  feel  an  analysis  of  several  crises  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  will  yield  valuable  insights 
into  the  role  of  conciliatory  steps  in  the  conflictual  relationships 
between  the  two  countries.  As  we  observed  in  the  introduction, 
international  crises  represent  on  a  smaller  and  concentrated  scale 
the  long-term  relations  between  nations.  As  Glenn  Snyder  phrased 
it: 


An  international  crisis . . .  tends  to  highlight  or  force  to  the  surface  a  wide 
range  of  factors  and  processes  which  are  central  to  international  politics 
in  general.  In  a  crisis  they  tend  to  leap  out  at  the  observer.^^ 

It  may  be  too  much  to  hope  that  significant  “truths”  about  the 
use  of  inducements  and  other  conciliatory  steps  in  crisis  bargaining 
situations  wiU  “leap  out”  at  the  reader.  However,  we  do  think  an 
examination  of  several  Soviet-American  crises  wiU  illustrate  a 
number  of  things  about  the  use  of  carrots — among  other  things  the 
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fact  that  they  have  been  underused  and  also  often  poorly  used.  But 
more  important,  such  examinations  demonstrate  that  when 
properly  employed  under  appropriate  circumstances  and  with 
perceptive  timing,  carrots  have  been  remarkably  effective  in 
lowering  tension  levels.  We  hope  the  case  studies  will  also 
illustrate  what  kinds  of  conditions  seem  to  favor  the  use  of 
conciliatory  procedures  and  what  kinds  do  not. 

Before  we  look  at  specific  cases,  however,  it  will  be  useful  to 
speculate  a  bit  about  the  nature  of  conflict  as  well  as  the  overall 
nature  of  the  relationship  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  remaining  years  of  this  century.  What  forces  may 
affect  that  relationship  in  the  years  ahead?  How  will  those  forces 
change  the  relationship?  What  is  the  role  of  “positive  diplomacy”? 
In  the  following  chapter  we  take  a  general  look  at  these  questions 
before  turning  to  specific  cases. 
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Global  Change  and  Superpower  Cooperation 


We  have  reviewed  those  things  that  have  contributed  to  our 
neglect  of  the  accommodative/inducement  approach  in  our 
international  dealings  since  World  War  n.  We  have  considered  a 
number  of  variables  that  have  contributed  to  this  neglect.  We  can 
easily  see  that  many  factors  have  been  at  work  to  block  and 
frustrate  a  more  extensive  use  of  accommodative  approaches. 
From  shortly  after  World  War  n  until  very  recently,  US  policy  has 
tended  to  be  wary  and  suspicious  of  accommodation — the  use  of 
inducements  and  incentives  in  bargaining — especially  in  our 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  policy  has  relied  largely  on 
threats  (deterrence),  and  we  have  used  accommodative  approaches 
sparingly  and  sometimes  inappropriately.  Though  in  the  past  we 
have  often  talked  about  negotiation  and  accommodation,  too 
frequently  we  adopted  these  approaches  as  a  means  of  gaining  an 
advantage,  not  as  a  method  for  reaching  genuine  and  mutually 
satisfactory  agreements.  There  have  been  some  notable  exceptions 
to  this,  especially  in  the  Gorbachev  era,  but  generally  the  statement 
holds  true  for  much  of  the  post-World  War  II  period.  The  fact  that 
the  Soviets  have  been  guilty  of  the  same  thing  does  not  negate  the 
basic  thesis  that  we  have  generally  looked  with  a  skeptical  eye  at 
the  kinds  of  accommodative  bargaining  that  took  place  in  the 
nineteenth  century  and  have  instead  largely  been  guided  by  the 
philosophy  that  has  inspired  many  familiar  aphorisms;  “The 
United  States  never  lost  a  war  or  won  a  conference,”  “You  can’t 
bargain  with  the  devd,”  and  “Speak  softly  but  carry  a  big  stick.” 
In  short,  while  Americans  have  never  in  principle  ruled  out 
negotiations  with  the  Soviets  (and  have  at  certain  times  entered 
them  with  considerable  enthusiasm),  they  have  looked  on  them 
with  substantial  skepticism  insofar  as  potential  results  are 
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concerned  and  have  approached  them  too  frequently  with  the  idea 
of  winning  a  contest  rather  than  effecting  a  compromise.*  This 
attitude  has  been  changing,  of  course,  with  spectacular  changes 
taking  place  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  Eastern  Europe.  However, 
elements  of  the  old  attitude  remain  and,  as  a  result,  American 
policymakers  generally  have  lagged  behind  Gorbachev  in  taking 
the  initiative  on  accommodative  approaches.  The  Soviet  president 
was  indisputably  the  leader  in  making  the  concessions  that  broke 
the  ice  of  the  cold  war.  For  this  he  deserves  great  credit,  despite 
his  internal  difficulties. 

The  Changing  Patterns  of  Conflict 


Clearly  there  is  little  that  one  can  criticize  about  being  cautious 
and  prepared.  It  is  admirable  to  be  firm  when  the  occasion  demands 
it.  It  is  necessary  to  be  realistic  and  recognize  that  not  all  people 
(or  nations)  are  nice  and  that  some  of  them  may  wish  you  many 
things  other  than  good  fortune.  The  most  basic  kind  of  common 
sense  dictates  that  a  nation  must  be  prepared  to  defend  itself  and 
to  use  force  if  required.  The  war  with  Iraq  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  a 
vivid  and  costly  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  world  is  still  a 
dangerous  place.  The  wise  nation  wiU  be  prepared  to  deal  with 
conflict  from  a  variety  of  sources.  However,  having  recognized  the 
dangers  stiU  present,  we  nonetheless  should  recognize  that  conflict 
has  changed  enormously  since  World  War  n  ended  over  45  years 
ago  and  that  those  changes  have  profound  implications,  not  aU  of 
them  yet  fuUy  recognized  or  understood.  During  the  nuclear  age, 
there  have  been  a  substantial  number  of  so-caUed  limited  wars  and 
an  impressive  number  of  international  crises,  but  the  world  has 
remained  free  of  large-scale  conflict  between  the  major  powers  for 
more  than  four  decades,  a  period  twice  as  long  as  the  interval 
between  World  Wars  I  and  n.  While  scholars  argue  about  the 
relative  role  of  nuclear  weapons  in  achieving  this  uneasy  peace, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  their  awesome  destructive  power  has 
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been  the  principal  factor  influencing  the  superpowers  to  approach 
conflict  with  extreme  caution. 

With  recent  developments  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe,  it  is  also  now  clear  that  the  Soviet  leaders  are  hardly  in  a 
position  to  consider  any  kind  of  war,  if  indeed  they  had  ever 
considered  such  a  step  (which  seems  highly  improbable).  The 
United  States  also  has  serious  internal  problems  to  consider.  But 
even  putting  aside  these  important  developments,  it  is  a  central 
assumption  of  this  study  that  the  great  powers  have  simply  become 
too  strong  militarily  to  profitably  wage  all-out  war  and  that  it  is 
therefore  almost  a  certainty  that  this  type  of  conflict  will  not  take 
place.  In  Henry  Kissinger’s  words,  “The  American  people  must  be 
made  aware  that  with  the  end  of  our  atomic  monopoly,  all-out  war 
has  ceased  to  be  an  instrument  of  policy,  except  as  a  last  resort.”^ 
Thus,  despite  earlier  forecasts  of  doom  from  a  remarkably  diverse 
group  of  observers  (including  military  men,  scientists,  and 
members  of  nuclear  freeze  organizations),  intentional  aU-out  war 
between  the  superpowers  now  seems  extremely  unlikely.  As 
Kissinger  put  it  in  his  landmark  book  Nuclear  Weapons  and 
Foreign  Policy. 

It  is  often  argued  that  since  limited  wars  offer  no  inherent  guarantee 
against  their  expansion,  they  may  gradually  merge  into  all-out  war.  On 
purely  logical  grounds,  the  argument  is  unassailable.  But  it  assumes  that 
the  major  protagonists  will  be  looking  for  an  excuse  to  expand  the  war 
whereas  in  reality  both  sides  will  probably  grasp  at  every  excuse,  however 
illogical,  to  keep  a  thermonuclear  holocaust  from  occurring.  [That],  in 
fact,  [is]  what  happened  in  the  Korean  war,  at  a  time  when  the  weapons 
technology  was  much  less  horrendous.  We  refused  to  retaliate  against  the 
Manchurian  airbases  from  which  enemy  planes  were  attacking  our  forces. 
And  the  Chinese  made  no  effort  to  interfere  with  our  aircraft-carriers,  or 
with  our  bases  in  Japan,  or  even  to  launch  an  attack  against  our  only  two 
big  supply  ports,  Pusan  and  Inchon. 

These  limitations  were  not  brought  about  by  logic  or  agreement  but  by  a 
mutual  reluctarrce  to  expand  the  conflict.  It  is  clear  that  war  carmot  be 
limited  unless  both  sides  wish  to  keep  it  lirruted.  The  argument  in  favor 
of  the  possibility  of  limited  war  is  that  both  sides  have  a  common  and 
overwhelming  interest  in  preventing  it  from  spreading.  The  fear  that  an 
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all-out  thennonuclear  war  might  lead  to  the  disintegration  of  the  social 
structure  offers  an  opportunity  to  set  hmits  to  both  war  and  diplomacy. 

The  basic  thesis  of  Kissinger’s  book,  of  course,  was  that  it  is 
possible  to  keep  both  conventional  and  nuclear  wars  limited  in  the 
nuclear  age.  Kissinger  did  foresee  that  the  superpowers  would  go 
to  great  lengths  to  keep  conflict  limited,  but  he  did  not  then 
appreciate  just  how  far  they  would  go.  The  decades  since  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962  have  demonstrated  the  enormous 
lengths  they  will  go  to  in  order  to  prevent  any  armed  conflict 
directly  between  themselves.  Even  conflicts  involving  third-party 
clients  have  been  handled  with  great  circumspection.  Only  once, 
during  the  Cuban  crisis,  did  the  two  sides  come  close  to  a  direct 
military  confrontation,  and  even  then  it  was  avoided  because  both 
sides  exercised  extreme  caution.  This  latter  incident,  because  of  its 
frightening  implications,  served  to  increase  the  caution  exercised 
by  both  sides  in  potential  encounters  involving  force. 


The  Possibility  of  War  by  Accident 


Many  observers  argue  that  while  the  restraint  and  caution 
displayed  by  both  sides  have  so  far  kept  the  use  of  force  under 
control,  this  may  no  longer  necessarily  apply  because  of  the 
tremendous  advances  in  weapons  technology — that  is,  the 
sophistication  and  complexity  of  weapon  systems  have  reached  the 
point  where  it  is  conceivable  that  humans  may  no  longer  be  able 
to  control  them  fully  under  certain  circumstances.  In  short,  we  may 
have  all-out  war  by  accident  or  miscalculation.  Some  writers,  for 
example,  contend  (with  considerable  persuasiveness)  that  an 
accidental  war  may  occur,  one  in  which  intense  energy  bursts — 
electromagnetic  pulse  (EMP) — ^will  knock  out  all  communications 
between  the  superpowers."  Should  this  disruption  of  communi¬ 
cations  include  the  hot  lines,  nuclear  risk-reduction  centers,  and 
the  other  instruments  designed  to  defuse  the  crisis,  things  would 
indeed  have  come  to  a  sorry  pass.  However,  like  most  worst-case 
scenarios  of  this  type,  this  exposition  focuses  on  technical  and 
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military  capabilities  and  largely  ignores  motivations  and 
intentions. 

Yes,  should  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  deteriorate  badly,  an  accidental  war  is  possible,  and  it  is  also 
conceivable  that  all  communications  could  be  destroyed,  thereby 
making  it  impossible  to  bring  the  destruction  to  a  halt.  However, 
the  chances  of  such  an  accident  occurring,  especially  one  that 
disrupted  communications  so  completely  as  to  make  it  impossible 
to  defuse  the  crisis  in  the  early  stages,  is  exceedingly  remote.  The 
argument  takes  full  account  of  what  is  technologically  possible  but 
does  not  give  adequate  weight  to  the  human  element — in  this  case, 
the  tremendous  motivation  on  the  part  of  policymakers  on  both 
sides  to  prevent  an  accidental  occurrence  from  escalating  to  global 
chaos  and  possible  extinction  of  the  human  species. 

Moreover,  we  should  remember  that  even  though  it  is  true  that 
the  rapid  advances  in  weapons  technology  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n  pose  real  dangers,  thus  far  mankind  has  been  able  to  develop 
political  controls  adequate  to  avoid  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Although  it  is  true  that  the  increases  in  weapon  sophistication  and 
destructive  capacity  have  been  breathtaking  and  that  political 
controls  have  lagged  behind,  there  are  indications  that  the  lag  is 
not  as  great  as  some  believe.  For  example,  as  improved  hot  lines, 
nuclear  risk-reduction  centers,  mutual  inspection  systems,  and 
various  other  confidence-building  means  of  defusing  crises 
between  the  superpowers  increasingly  become  a  reality,  the  chance 
of  a  major  war  caused  by  accident  or  miscalculation  is  greatly 
reduced.  We  and  the  Soviets  have  made  great  progress  in 
developing  these  conflict-preventing  devices  in  the  past  few  years. 

Some  will  argue,  of  course,  that  this  is  an  overly  sanguine  view, 
but  in  the  opinion  of  this  author  it  is  not.  The  public  and  the 
policymakers  in  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
been  conditioned  over  40  years  to  regard  nuclear  war  as 
unthinkable.  It  seems  likely  that  just  as  the  mutual  fear  engendered 
over  those  years  by  weapons  developments  produced  political 
controls  adequate  to  prevent  aU-out  war,  the  fear  on  both  sides  of 
the  latest  destructive  technology  will  also  produce  new  means  to 
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manage  conflict.  To  a  large  extent,  this  has  already  occurred  as 
witnessed  by  US-Soviet  arms  control  agreements  of  the  past  few 
years. 


New  Approaches  in  Bargaining  with  Force 

Thus,  we  can  consider  a  fuU-scale,  all-out  war  between  the 
superpowers  as  extremely  unlikely,  even  should  the  relatively 
warm  relations  at  the  present  time  deteriorate.  This  argument 
assumes,  of  comrse,  that  both  the  White  House  and  the  Kremlin  are 
occupied  by  rational  leaders  and  not  madmen.  But  even  those 
leaders  of  questionable  sanity  are  far  more  likely  to  act  with 
circumspection  in  a  world  of  nuclear  weapons  than  in  a  nonnuclear 
environment.  Probably  even  Hitler  would  have  sought  to  achieve 
his  goals  by  means  other  than  aU-out  war  had  he  been  faced  with 
nuclear  weapons.  Likewise,  there  is  some  evidence  as  of  this 
writing  that  even  someone  as  unpredictable  as  Saddam  Hussein, 
though  undeterred  by  conventional  war,  has  considerable  respect 
for  nuclear  weapons. 

Simply  put,  the  nature  of  war  has  changed  so  profoundly  that 
the  major  powers  no  longer  view  it  with  the  same  sense  of 
challenge,  potential  utility,  and  romanticism  that  they  once  did. 
After  all,  it  was  only  eight  decades  ago,  in  the  period  immediately 
before  World  War  I,  that  the  major  actors  on  the  world  stage  not 
only  regarded  “armed  conflict  as  a  perfectly  legitimate  means  of 
settling  disputes  between  sovereign  states,  but  also  everywhere 
there  was  a  positive  readiness — even  a  longing — ^for  what  Yeats 
called  the  ‘red-dimmed  tide.’”  ^  This  is  far  from  the  case  today. 
There  is  every  indication  that  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  no 
longer  view  war  as  having  much  utility,  and  certainly  this  is 
especially  true  of  aU-out  war.  Balancing  probable  costs  against 
possible  benefits,  the  leading  powers  see  little  to  gain  in  becoming 
involved  in  unlimited  conflict.  As  Martin  L.  van  Creveld  observes, 
all-out  wars,  to  the  extent  they  are  fought  at  all,  are  waged  by 
second-  or  third-rate  nations  in  relatively  remote  areas  of  the 
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world.^  On  occasion,  a  second-rate  power  such  as  Iraq  may  become 
involved  in  a  conflict  with  a  major  power  like  the  United  States. 
However,  because  of  US  reluctance  to  use  its  ultimate  weapon,  and 
the  opponent’s  awareness  of  this  fact,  such  conflicts  will  probably 
remain  relatively  limited.  Elsewhere  war  has  become  limited  in  all 
its  dimensions — scope,  objectives,  time,  and  the  types  of 
weaponry  used.  More  so  than  in  any  earlier  age,  war  in  its  modem 
forms  has  truly  become  what  Carl  von  Clausewitz  maintained  it 
was  many  years  ago — “a  continuation  of  policy  by  other  means.” 

Since  1945  almost  every  war  has  been  waged  with  strict 
limitations  that  seek  to  restrain  the  conflict  and  to  maximize 
political  gains  within  those  limitations.  As  van  Creveld  phrases  it, 
“The  most  important  problem  now  is  to  fine-tune  military  power 
to  bring  it  in  harmony  with  political  possibilities,  to  employ  just 
enough  of  the  former  while  remaining  safely  inside  the  bounds  of 
the  latter.”^  During  the  four  decades  since  World  War  n,  we  have 
steadily  moved  in  the  direction  of  an  increasingly  sophisticated 
management  of  traditional  conflict  between  the  superpowers. 
Tme,  this  cap  on  traditional  all-out  war  has  resulted  in  an  increase 
in  other  types  of  conflict  such  as  crises,  terrorism,  and  various  types 
of  so-called  low-intensity  conflicts  and  the  limited  wars  between 
second-  and  third-rate  powers  referred  to  earlier.* 

We  are  thus  in  an  era  in  which  conflict  is  generally  seen  as 
something  similar  to  disease — undesirable  but  inevitable, 
dangerous  but  to  a  considerable  extent  controllable.  Since  1945  a 
raft  of  strategies  and  techniques  to  manage  conflict  have  been 
developed  and  dignified  in  impressive  theoretical  models  and 
studies — deterrence  theory,  coercive  diplomacy,  crisis  manage¬ 
ment,  and  so  on.  These  have  reflected  mankind’s  recognition  that 
conflict  must  remain  limited  and  controlled  if  the  human  race  is  to 
survive  on  this  planet.  Beyond  that,  however,  they  also  reflect  the 
fact  that  while  the  major  world  actors  view  unlimited  conflict  as 
lacking  utility,  they  continue  to  regard  the  controlled  use  of 


♦Such  wars  as  the  eight-year  war  between  Iran  and  Iraq  may  not  be  limited  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  participants  but  arc  normally  localized. 
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military  force  as  a  potentially  useful  instrument  to  achieve  political 
objectives.  Thus,  we  have  what  amounts  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  policymakers  of  major  powers  to  use  force  for  political  ends 
but  within  strict  and  mutually  observed  ground  rules  that  prevent 
any  escalation  to  full-scale  conflict.  Bargaining  with  threats  of 
force  by  either  superpower  is  permissible  so  long  as  certain  rules 
of  the  game  are  observed.*  An  impressive  array  of  techniques  has 
been  developed  to  make  it  possible  to  successfully  manage  conflict 
within  these  boundaries.  These  have  been  used  successfully  on 
some  occasions  and  at  other  times  with  a  distinct  lack  of  success. 
Fortunately,  there  have  been  no  failures  in  situations  involving 
direct  superpower  confrontations,  which  have,  of  course,  been 
relatively  infrequent  since  1945. 

It  seems  probable  that  limited  conflict  will  be  the  “name  of  the 
game”  for  some  time.  Numerous  studies  have  documented  the 
development  of  the  rules  of  the  game  between  the  superpowers, 
and  it  appears  likely  that  these  rules  will  continue  to  develop  and 
be  observed  despite  occasional  lapses  and  differences  in 
interpretation.^  Foremost  among  these  rules,  of  course,  are 
strictures  against  any  actions  that  might  lead  to  nuclear  war. 


New  Prospects  for  Superpower  Cooperation 


The  rapid  and  stunning  collapse  of  Communist  regimes  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  revolutionary  developments  in  the  Soviet 
Union  itself  have  seemingly  brought  an  end  to  the  cold  war.  The 
new  relationship  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
despite  some  periodic  setbacks,  is  (as  of  this  writing  in  February 
1991)  far  warmer  than  it  has  been  for  the  past  45  years.  However, 
with  developments  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  empire  stiU  very 
much  in  a  state  of  flux  and  with  outcomes  stiU  uncertain,  it  is 
hazardous  to  spieculate  about  the  future  of  Soviet-American 
relations. 

There  are,  however,  at  least  three  predictions  we  can  make  with 
a  reasonable  degree  of  certainty:  (1)  that  both  the  United  States 
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and  the  USSR  will  remain  military  superpowers  for  some  time 
despite  substantial  reductions  in  their  current  force  structures;  (2) 
both  nations  will  continue  to  be  active  m  international  politics 
around  the  globe;  and  (3)  despite  a  growing  rapprochement,  the 
two  nations  will  experience  periodic  conflicts  of  interest,  at  times 
quite  severe. 

Thus,  despite  the  startling  developments  in  the  Soviet  empire, 
one  can  make  a  good  case  that  well  into  the  next  cenmry  we  are 
likely  to  be  faced  with  a  situation  in  which  the  superpowers 
periodically  fence  with  each  other,  usually  indirectly  through 
third-party  clients.  Many  comp>etent  observers  even  believe  that 
Gorbachev ’s  “new  thinking”  and  reforms  in  the  Soviet  system  wiU 
not  bring  about  any  permanent  detente  between  the  two  nations 
and  that  we  will  therefore  likely  see  a  pattern  similar  to  that  of  the 
past  four  decades — continuing  conflict  between  the  superpowers 
at  a  relatively  moderate  level,  with  occasional  periods  of  deep 
crisis,  alleviated  by  occasional  periods  of  better  than  normal 
relations. 

While  the  author  believes  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
will  continue  to  have  conflicts  of  interest  (as  all  great  powers  do 
from  time  to  time),  the  level  of  conflict  wUl  be  less  intense  and  the 
forces  propelling  the  two  nations  toward  a  more  cooperative 
relationship  will  continue  to  grow  stronger.  This  fact  of  interna¬ 
tional  life  will  be  due  not  only  to  the  breakdown  of  the  Communist 
empire  but  also  to  other  intemational  developments  that  have 
already  taken  place  or  will  take  place  soon. 

Among  these  are  the  worldwide  increase  in  terrorism  and  other 
forms  of  low -intensity  conflict;  the  increasing  multipolarity  in  the 
world,  and  especially  the  growth  of  significant  regional  military 
power  centers;  the  technology  explosion  and  the  increasingly 
expensive  arms  race  and  space  race  in  which  neither  side  is  likely 
to  gain  a  decisive  edge;  growing  environmental  problems;  serious 
domestic  economic  and  social  problems  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States;  changes  in  leadership  attitudes  and  philosophy 
due  to  generational  leadership  changes  in  both  countries;  and 
highly  significant  changes  in  world  demographics  and  develop- 
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ments  within  the  religious  field,  particularly  the  continuing  growth 
of  Islam. 

As  we  noted  in  chapter  1 ,  all  these  developments  will  have  the 
effect  of  pushing  the  two  superpowers  into  a  more  cooperative 
relationship.  To  a  substantial  extent  we  have  already  seen  this 
happen.  Faced  with  serious  domestic  economic  problems,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  finding  that  the  arms  race 
and  space  race  are  becoming  prohibitively  expensive.  Conse¬ 
quently,  as  evidenced  in  already  negotiated  and  projected  arms 
agreements,  there  are  strong  pressures  to  slow  (if  not  eliminate) 
these  competitions.  The  growth  of  new  regional  military  power 
centers  with  nuclear  capabilities  (such  as  Israel,  Pakistan,  India, 
the  People’s  Republic  of  China  [PRC],  and  later  perhaps  Japan, 
Iran,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Brazil)  wiU  greatly  complicate  the  controlled 
bipolar  competition  that  has  gone  on  between  the  superpowers.  In 
short,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  wiU  find  it  essential 
to  work  together  more  closely  to  keep  the  nuclear  (and  chemical) 
genie  in  the  bottle  when  additional  actors  (some  of  them  highly 
unstable)  begin  to  exercise  their  newfound  power.  This  pressure 
toward  greater  cooperation  between  the  superpowers  will  be 
increased  by  the  ever-present  threat  that  radical  terrorist  groups 
may  acquire  nuclear  and  chemical  warfare  capabilities. 

An  overly  optimistic  view?  Perhaps.  Still,  there  is  substantial 
historical  evidence  that  countries  that  have  been  highly 
antagonistic  over  long  periods  of  time  often  become  much  more 
cooperative  when  faced  with  a  mutual  threat.  One  can  obviously 
cite  a  host  of  examples  but  a  few  in  modem  times  wiU  suffice; 
England,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  combining  forces  against  the 
threat  of  Napoleon;  England  and  the  United  States  aUying 
themselves  with  the  Soviet  Union  against  Hitler;  post-World  War 
n  Germany  and  France  combining  against  the  Soviet  Union;  and 
the  People’s  Republic  of  China,  feeling  threatened  by  the  Soviets, 
moving  fi'om  near  total  enmity  to  a  rapprochement  with  the  United 
States.  While  one  can  argue  that  the  nature  of  the  threats  facing 
this  country  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  considerably  different  than 
the  threats  in  the  above  examples,  we  do  not  think  this  invalidates 
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the  argument.  Although  the  threats  that  face  the  superpowers 
today — ^mutually  felt  threats — are  perhaps  not  so  immediate  and 
are  long  range  in  nature,  they  are  nonetheless  real  and  dangerous 
and  at  least  in  some  cases  promise  to  become  more  so.  Moreover, 
they  are  recognized  by  the  superpowers  as  threats,  either  actual  or 
potential,  and  both  countries  are  increasingly  aware  that  it  will  take 
more  than  tired  old  cold  war  strategies  to  manage  them 
successfully.  Most  of  all,  they  have  in  common  the  thing  that  has 
prevented  any  armed  conflict  between  them  for  more  than  40 
years — a  very  strong  mutual  interest  in  avoiding  a  nuclear 
holocaust.  So  far,  this  interest  has  been  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
threats  posed  by  rapidly  advancing  technology,  including  first  the 
atomic  bomb,  then  the  hydrogen  bomb,  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles,  multiple  independently  targeted  reentry  vehicles,  cruise 
missiles,  antisateUite  weapons,  and  so  on.  It  seems  probable  that 
this  win  continue  to  be  the  case,  but  we  make  this  statement  with 
certain  qualifications,  to  which  we  now  turn. 


Problems  in  Superpower  Cooperation 


We  have  discussed  a  number  of  global  forces  we  feel  are  moving 
the  world  toward  two  highly  desirable  goals.  The  first  of  these  is 
an  environment  in  which  the  actual  threat  of  all-out  nuclear  war 
between  the  superpowers  is  extremely  remote  as  a  result  of  mutual 
fear  that  weapons  technology  may  outrun  political  controls  and 
bring  on,  perhaps  accidently,  a  worldwide  calamity.  The  very 
recognition  that  weapon  capability  on  earth  and  in  space  is 
approaching  a  state  in  which  there  may  no  longer  be  adequate 
response  time  to  prevent  catastrophe  (should  anything  go  wrong) 
will,  in  our  opinion,  stimulate  the  development  of  even  more 
effective  political  restraints.  We  can  see  this  process  in  evidence 
already,  with  the  Soviets  in  particular  going  to  previously  unheard 
of  lengths  to  achieve  various  kinds  of  political  controls  over 
nuclear  developments.  The  second  and  related  development,  as 
a  direct  outgrowth  of  this  mutual  fear  plus  the  effects  of  the  other 
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mutually  felt  threats  discussed  earlier,  is  pressure  on  both 
superpowers  for  greater  cooperation.  Like  a  reluctant  bride  and 
bridegroom  being  dragged  kicking  and  screaming  to  the  altar,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  heading  for  a  marriage  of 
sorts,  pushed  there  by  forces  to  a  large  extent  beyond  their  control. 

There  are,  however,  qualifications  to  this  rosy  picture.  Although 
a  number  of  important  forces  are  pushing  the  superpowers  toward 
greater  accommodation  and  cooperation,  many  problems  will 
rem  ain,  particularly  in  the  near  term .  Differences  over  arms  control 
issues,  regional  conflicts,  human  rights,  and  competition  in  the 
third  world  will  remain  important  areas  of  conflict  between  the  two 
powers  for  some  time.  The  last,  in  particular,  will  remain  an 
impediment  to  increased  cooperation  because  of  the  ability  of  the 
developing  client-states  to  pull  the  superpowers  into  conflict,  often 
against  their  wiU.  Despite  democratic  developments  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  two  nations  will  probably  continue  to  occasionally 
disagree  about  political  issues  involving  third-world  countries. 

Because  of  the  increasingly  formidable  military  capabflities  of 
such  potential  middle-level  powers  as  Israel,  Iraq,  and  Brazil,  and 
countries  already  in  that  category,  like  Pakistan,  India,  and  China, 
and  the  capacity  of  the  small  developing  nations  to  draw  them  into 
regional  and  local  conflicts,  the  situation  becomes  far  more 
volatile.  On  one  hand,  the  growth  of  increased  regional  military 
capabilities  by  these  middle-level  powers  is,  as  we  noted  earlier,  a 
threat  to  world  stability  and  should  be  a  force  pushing  the 
superpowers  toward  greater  cooperation  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  crisis.  The  superpowers  clearly  do  not  want  to  see 
disputes  between  other  powers  destabilizing  things  to  the  point 
where  they  bring  Americans  and  Soviets  into  direct  conflict,  nor 
do  they  want  to  see  them  brandishing  newly  acquired  nuclear 
arsenals.  On  the  other  hand,  the  small  developing  states — 
particularly  those  in  areas  relatively  close  to  the  borders  of  the 
superpowers  (Cuba,  Nicaragua,  Afghanistan,  Iran,  Iraq,  the  two 
Koreas,  etc.) — present  special  problems  because  (1)  they  fall 
within  the  respective  security  zones  of  the  superpowers;  (2)  in  most 
cases,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  long-standing 
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commitments  to  these  nations;  and  (3)  these  small  countries  have 
the  capacity  to  involve  nearby,  militarily  potent  middle-level 
powers  in  regional  disputes. 

The  countries  of  the  Middle  East  present  an  especially  critical 
problem .  Nations  such  as  Israel,  Syria,  Saudi  Arabia,  Iran,  and  Iraq 
will  continue  their  conflicts  with  one  another  and  will  continue  to 
try  to  involve  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  various 
other  middle-level  powers.  If  Israel  manages  to  solve  its  major 
economic  problems,  its  highly  successful  arms  trade,  exceptional 
military  prowess,  and  potential  nuclear  capabilities  will  increase 
Israel’s  worldwide  political  influence  significantly.**  If  Iraq  is 
defeated  in  the  current  Gulf  conflict  as  seems  likely,  Syria  and  Iran 
may  move  to  fill  the  power  vacuum.  In  any  case,  the  two  super¬ 
powers  will  likely  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  control  these 
nations  as  they  experiment  with  this  newfound  leverage.  On  the 
positive  side,  however,  the  great  volatility  of  the  area  creates  a 
great  incentive  for  both  superpowers  to  cooperate  to  control  events. 

Mixed  Prospects  for  Stability 


Thus,  the  growth  of  regional  military  power  centers  (much 
stronger  than  those  existing  today)  will  force  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  into  a  closer  relationship,  an  informal  working 
arrangement  that  wiU  allow  them  to  control  the  international 
security  environment  and  prevent  strong  regional  powers  from 
engaging  in  conflicts  that  could  lead  to  full-scale,  worldwide 
nuclear  war.  At  the  same  time,  the  small  developing  nations  are 
likely  to  play  off  new  middle-level  power  centers  against  one 
another  (and  against  the  superpowers)  to  further  their  own 
ambitions.  As  it  is  today,  this  may  be  an  insurgent  group  within 
the  developing  country  on  some  occasions,  whereas  at  other  times 
it  may  be  the  government  itself.  The  results  of  this  situation  are 
likely  to  be  (1)  potentially  more  serious  international  crises  than 
at  present  because  of  the  additional  volatility  and  imbalances 
created  by  the  new  regional  military  power  centers;  (2)  greater 
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opportunities  for  conflict  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  (and  also  chances  of  conflict  between  the  regional  powers 
and  the  superpowers)  because  of  the  increased  frequency  of  crisis 
situations;  and  (3)  movement  in  the  direction  of  a  more  cooperative 
superpower  relationship  to  keep  clients  under  control  because  the 
two  superpowers  perceive  that  any  situation  involving  nuclear 
confrontation  is  potentially  extremely  dangerous  and  may  bring 
them  into  direct  conflict.  It  is  one  thing  to  promote  the  interests  of 
client-states  when  only  conventional  conflict  is  a  possible  result 
but  quite  another  thing  when  nuclear  war  may  be  the  ultimate 
outcome.  As  they  have  for  the  past  four  decades,  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  will  make  every  effort  to  avoid  situations  that 
hold  the  potential  for  nuclear  catastrophe . '  ^  B  oth  powers  recognize 
that  the  growing  independence  of  the  regional  nuclear-armed 
powers,  combined  with  an  increased  number  of  crises  and 
spectacular  advances  in  weapons  technology,  greatly  escalates  the 
risk  of  just  such  a  clash  between  them.  Therefore,  both  wiU 
recognize  that  it  is  in  their  best  interest  to  cooperate  to  defuse  these 
situations  before  they  get  out  of  hand.  Along  this  line  there  has 
already  been  encouraging  progress  by  the  two  nations  in  resolving 
regional  conflicts. 

The  world  over  the  next  two  decades  would  thus  seem  likely  to 
have  the  following  characteristics:  (1)  a  continuing  nuclear 
standoff  between  the  superpowers,  with  the  threat  of  all-out 
nuclear  war  between  them  considered  an  extremely  remote 
possibility — so  remote  as  to  be  almost  (but  not  quite)  impossible; 
(2)  a  somewhat  more  unstable  international  situation  marked  by 
an  increased  number  of  crises  as  a  result  of  the  growth  of  regional 
military  power  centers  and  ever-greater  advances  in  military 
technology;  (3)  a  continuing  incidence  of  low-intensity  conflicts 
(local  insurgencies,  rebellions,  and  revolutions)  and  various  forms 
of  terrorism;  (4)  a  declining  incidence  of  actual  conflicts  between 
the  two  superpowers  as  they  find  that  closer  cooperation  is 
necessary  to  meet  the  threats  posed  by  conflicts  between 
middle-level  powers  or  by  complicated  situations  resulting  from 
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insurgencies  or  revolutions  in  smaller  developing  nations;  and  (5) 
concentration  by  the  superpowers  on  pressing  domestic  problems. 

Should  this  scenario  prove  to  be  reasonably  accurate,  a  number 
of  interesting  possibilities  emerge.  For  example,  as  concern  by  the 
Soviets  and  the  Americans  over  the  increase  in  international 
instability  created  by  new  regional  military  power  centers, 
unbridled  military  technology,  and  domestic  economic  problems 
continues  to  stimulate  greater  cooperation  between  them,  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  they  will  attempt  to  eliminate  marginally 
important  crisis  points  that  have  the  greatest  |)otential  for  trouble. 
Among  these  would  be  points  of  conflict  between  them  that  are 
outside  their  respective  security  zones.  For  example,  the  Soviet 
Union  wUl  be  far  less  likely  to  regard  countries  like  Nicaragua  and 
Cuba  as  vital  concerns,  while  the  United  States  will  be  less  likely 
to  look  at  a  nation  like  Afghanistan  as  being  of  vital  interest  to  this 
nation.  The  overall  result  is  thus  likely  to  be,  over  the  longer  term, 
a  significant  decrease  in  third-world  competition  between  the 
superpowers  as  each  realizes  that  acquiring  third-world 
“bargaining  chips”  for  leverage  against  one  another  is  not  as 
important  as  the  new  threats  that  confront  both  of  them.  This 
already  appears  to  be  happening.  Thus,  though  the  opportunities 
for  conflicts  between  the  Soviets  and  the  United  States  will  likely 
increase  for  reasons  we  have  already  mentioned,  both  nations  will 
demonstrate  a  growing  maturity  in  handling  them. 


Superpower  Cooperative  Initiatives 


Despite  the  fact  that  there  seem  to  be  strong  forces  tending  to 
push  the  superpowers  in  the  direction  of  greater  cooperation  and 
accommodation  in  the  years  ahead,  this  will  not  happen  without 
some  help  from  the  superpowers  themselves.  That  is  to  say,  the 
superpowers  must  adopt  approaches  in  their  day-to-day  relations 
that  support  and  supplement  the  trend  toward  greater  accommo¬ 
dation,  or  else  that  trend  might  be  halted  and  reversed.  It  is  probable 
that  limited  force  wUl  continue  to  be  used  as  a  bargaining  tool  in 
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certain  situations  between  the  superpowers,  but  usually  this  will 
be  done  through  client-states  and  proxy  forces.  Thus  deterrence, 
coercive  diplomacy,  and  crisis  management  techniques  are  likely 
to  be  much  in  evidence  in  the  years  immediately  ahead,  though 
their  form  may  be  altered  somewhat  from  what  we  have  been 
familiar  with  during  the  cold  war. 

However,  though  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Union  will 
continue  to  experience  conflicts  of  interest  in  the  coming  years, 
the  forces  pushing  them  in  the  direction  of  greater  cooperation  will 
be  gradually  changing  the  nature  and  the  tenor  of  these 
disagreements.  The  two  countries  increasingly  will  seek  areas  in 
which  they  can  effectively  cooperate  to  meet  the  problems  that 
threaten  them  both.  At  the  same  time,  they  will  maintain  the 
general  accommodation  that  they  have  established  in  order  to 
better  handle  their  own  peculiar  problems. 

Thus,  just  as  the  Sino-American  rapprochement  of  1969-72 
could  take  place  because  certain  conditions  favored  it  (Chinese  fear 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  American  disenchantment  with  the  war  in 
Viernam),*^  a  US-Soviet  rapprochement  is  also  taking  place. 
Despite  some  setbacks,  this  rapprochement  is  well  along.  If 
Gorbachev  is  able  to  handle  his  internal  problems  and  the  Soviet 
Union  does  not  drift  into  social  chaos,  the  two  nations  should 
continue  to  enjoy  a  relationship  that  is  far  more  cooperative  than 
it  has  been  in  more  than  40  years. 

In  spite  of  the  powerful  forces  favoring  a  Sino-American 
rapprochement,  it  would  likely  have  been  delayed  for  many  years 
had  it  not  been  for  the  highly  skillful  accommodative  signaling  and 
bargaining  techniques  employed  by  Nixon,  Kissinger,  Mao,  and 
Chou  En-lai.  There  was  an  understanding  on  both  sides  that  various 
world  forces  favored  a  substantial  improvement  in  relations 
between  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  and  the  United  States,  but 
each  side  also  recognized  that  because  of  more  than  two  decades 
of  conflict,  this  opportunity  might  be  lost  (or  at  least  long  delayed) 
unless  each  side  took  progressive  steps  to  gradually  dissipate  the 
hostility  that  permeated  the  relationship.'"'  This  was  accomplished 
in  a  process  similar  to  the  conceptual  scheme  developed  by 
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Professor  Charles  E.  Osgood  of  the  University  of  Illinois  known 
as  graduated  reciprocation  in  tension-reduction  (GRIT).'^ 
Essentially,  this  scheme  proposes  that  tensions  between  the 
superpowers  can  be  reduced  and  mutual  trust  increased  if  one 
power  initiates  a  program  of  progressive  conciliatory  steps 
designed  to  increase  the  opponent’s  sense  of  security.  Such  steps, 
however,  are  designed  so  as  not  to  compromise  the  basic  security 
of  the  initiator.  In  theory  at  least,  these  steps  (small  at  first  but 
gradually  increasing  in  significance)  will  sooner  or  later  produce 
a  conciliatory  response  from  the  adversary,  and  a  tension-reducing 
process  will  be  set  in  motion. 

It  has  been  reported  that  John  F.  Kennedy  was  familiar  with 
Osgood’s  GRIT  scheme  and  followed  it  in  the  period  immediately 
after  the  Cuban  missile  episode  as  he  and  Khrushchev,  shaken  by 
the  crisis,  attempted  to  establish  improved  relations.  On  both  sides 
there  was  evidence  of  conciliatory  steps  as  the  two  countries 
attempted  to  reduce  tension.**^ 

It  seems  clear  that  even  though  there  may  be  strong  forces 
favoring  a  rapprochement  between  two  hostile  powers  (as  m  the 
case  of  China  and  the  United  States),  the  rapprochement  process 
may  never  get  under  way  unless  it  is  given  impetus  by  the  two 
governments  involved — ^that  is  to  say,  these  governments  must 
take  deliberate  concUiatoiy  steps  that  wUl  initiate  the  process. 
These  steps  represent,  at  least  in  part,  the  kind  of  positive 
diplomacy  we  referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  book.  The 
Intermediate-range  Nuclear  Forces  (INF)  Treaty  represents  such  a 
step.  Many  of  Gorbachev’s  other  initiatives  (in  the  past  two  years 
especially)  and  some  of  the  United  States  ’  also  fall  in  this  category. 

Forces  Opposing  Rapprochement 

Between  now  and  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  wiU  continue  to  move  closer  together.  How  fast 
and  how  completely  this  occurs  obviously  depends  on  the  strength 
of  those  forces  opposing  a  rapprochement.  Needless  to  say,  there 
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are  a  substantial  number  of  such  forces  and  they  are  strong.  To 
mention  just  a  few,  there  are  many  conservative  organizations, 
military-industrial  interests,  and  ethnic  groups  within  the  United 
States  that  vigorously  oppose  and  will  continue  to  oppose  any 
far-reaching  accommodation  between  the  two  countries.  Clearly 
there  are  also  many  similar  vested  interests  within  the  Soviet  Union 
that  do  not  see  a  close  relationship  between  the  superpowers  as 
being  in  their  best  interest. 

Because  of  the  strength  of  these  forces,  as  well  as  the  very  real 
conflicts  of  interest  that  exist  between  the  two  nations,  a  real 
rapprochement  will  take  place  relatively  slowly  and  with 
considerable  grudging  resistance.  Only  by  developing  a  pattern 
that  incorporates  steps  of  positive  diplomacy  (carrots)  to 
accompany  the  usual  propaganda  and  coercive  measures  (sticks) 
will  we  be  able  to  gradually  develop  an  interaction  process  that 
eventually  leads  to  the  goal  we  seek — a  genuine  and  lasting  accom¬ 
modation  between  the  superpowers.  Thus,  we  must  attempt  to 
change  the  patterns  of  the  past  (which  have  tended  to  emphasize 
military  force,  threats,  and  coercion  with  only  a  small  element  of 
genuine  conciliation)  to  patterns  that  emphasize  conciliatory  steps 
based  on  a  mutual  and  sincere  effort  to  recognize  the  legitimate 
interests  of  both  parties.'^  The  elements  of  firmness  (the  stick)  used 
in  a  particular  situation  must  be  appropriate  to  the  context  of  that 
situation  and  limited  to  only  the  amount  required  to  help  inspire  a 
favorable  solution. 


Opportunities  for  the  “Carrot” 


As  we  have  observed,  the  number  of  crises  on  the  international 
scene  will  probably  tend  to  increase  as  regional  military  powers 
develop.  For  a  number  of  years  there  will  continue  to  be  clashes 
of  interests  between  the  superpowers,  usually  indirect  and  often 
involving  one  of  the  increasingly  assertive  regional  powers.  More 
often  than  not,  these  clashes  wiU  involve  deterrence  or  coercive 
diplomacy — ^that  is,  one  or  both  powers  wiU  try  to  prevent  the  other 
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from  doing  something  it  has  not  yet  done  (deterrence),  or  to 
persuade  the  other  to  stop  doing  something  or  to  undo  something 
it  has  already  done  (coercive  diplomacy).*^  The  interaction  may 
increasingly  involve  attempts  by  the  superpowers  to  use  deterrence 
or  coercive  diplomacy  against  a  regional  power  rather  than  against 
each  other.  In  some  cases  this  may  be  a  cooperative  effort,  as  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  while  in  others  it  may  be  independent  action. 

In  any  event,  there  lies  within  these  situations  the  opportunity 
to  begin  establishing  a  pattern  of  interaction  between  the 
superpowers  that  emphasizes  the  carrot  as  opposed  to  the  stick.  As 
this  process  develops,  the  two  powers  will  begin  to  expect  the 
carrot  to  be  emphasized  over  the  stick  in  a  maimer  similar  to 
Osgood’s  GRIT  scheme.  To  a  considerable  extent  this  has  already 
happened  in  the  Gorbachev  era.  If  these  conciliatory  steps  become 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  the  two  powers  may  incorporate 
this  approach  and  make  it  a  part  of  the  rules  of  the  game — ^a  set  of 
mutually  observed  tenets  that  govern  the  Soviet-American 
relationship.  If  those  rules  eventually  incorporate  a  large  element 
of  positive  diplomacy,  then  the  rapprochement  between  the  two 
powers  will  be  accelerated  and  more  permanent.  Cooperation  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  crisis  has  hopefully  established  a  valuable 
precedent. 

Is  this  projected  scenario  naive  and  overly  optimistic?  Is  it 
practical?  Or  are  the  forces  that  divide  the  two  nations  and  that 
have  long  hindered  any  lasting  superpower  accommodation  so 
formidable  as  to  make  an  effort  along  these  lines  little  more  than 
“pie  in  the  sky,”  an  impractical  and  meaningless  dream? 

Clearly  one  cannot  answer  such  questions  with  any  certainty. 
The  results  of  such  an  effort  will  not  be  known  until  it  has  been 
given  a  fair  try.  We  do  know  that  in  every  conflict  situation  there 
are  elements  of  conflict  as  well  as  elements  of  commonality.  By 
giving  more  emphasis  to  the  latter  and  less  to  the  former,  we  at 
least  have  a  reasonable  basis  for  expecting  that  the  conflict  level 
will  be  lowered. 

As  John  Gaddis  points  out  in  a  recent  article,  the  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  has  taken  on  a 
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“new  maturity” — ^that  is,  “an  increasing  commitment  on  the  part 
of  both  great  nations  involved  to  a  ‘game’  played  by  the  rules.” 
Integral  to  this  maturity  (or  stability)  is  the  ability  of  each 
superpower  to  recognize  certain  things  about  the  other  and  the 
effects  of  their  interactions  on  one  another.  As  Gaddis  puts  it; 

What  stability  does  require  is  a  sense  of  caution,  maturity,  and 
responsibility  on  both  sides.  It  requires  the  ability  to  distinguish 
posturing — something  in  which  all  political  leaders  indulge — from 
provocation,  which  is  something  else  again.  It  requires  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  competition  is  a  normal  rather  than  an  abnormal  state  of  affairs 
in  relations  between  nations  much  as  it  is  in  relations  between  major 
corporations,  but  that  this  need  not  preclude  the  identification  of  certain 
common — or  corporate,  or  universal — ^interests  as  well.  It  requires,  above 
all,  a  sense  of  the  relative  rather  than  the  absolute  nature  of  security:  that 
one’s  own  security  depends  not  only  upon  the  measures  one  takes  in  one ’s 
own  defense,  but  also  upon  the  extent  to  which  these  create  a  sense  of 
insecurity  in  the  mind  of  one’s  adversary.^® 


The  Case  for  Mutual  Security 


In  short,  we  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  have  a  stable  world 
until  nations  are  mature  enough  to  recognize  that  consistently 
creating  insecurity  in  our  opponents  is  not  likely  to  produce 
stability.  This  means  we  must  recognize  that  our  opponent  has 
what  he  considers  legitimate  interests,  too,  and  that  he  will  not 
respond  positively  as  long  as  he  feels  those  interests  are  being 
ignored  or  threatened  beyond  a  certain  point.  He  caimot  and  will 
not  respond  favorably  if  the  military  measures  we  take  create  great 
insecurity — a  sense  of  being  threatened  m  his  basic  core  values — 
that  is,  his  fundamental  national  security.  Only  if  we  give  evidence 
that  we  are  taking  his  legitimate  national  aspirations,  sense  of 
security,  and  international  reputation  into  account  is  he  likely  to 
react  vrv  a  taasmei  we  consider  productive,  it  is  promising  that 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  has  stressed  this  idea  of  mutual  security 
repeatedly,  stating,  “There  can  be  no  genuine  security  unless  it  is 
equal  for  all  and  comprehensive.”  ^ 
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This  is  not  to  say  that  what  we  are  recommending  in  positive 
diplomacy  is  a  policy  of  weakness  and  appeasement  (in  the  worst 
sense  of  that  much-abused  word).  On  the  contrary,  we  firmly 
believe  that  each  power  must  retain  a  credible  deterrent  force 
adequate  to  convince  the  opponent  that  it  has  the  strength  to  inflict 
unacceptable  damage  should  the  opponent’s  behavior  violate 
certain  norms.  However,  what  we  are  suggesting  is  that  in  dealing 
with  conflict  situations  between  ourselves  and  the  Soviet  Union 
we  must  tiy  to  convince  the  Soviets  (1 )  that  we  recognize  the  Soviet 
Union  has  certain  legitimate  interests;  (2)  that  we  consider  these 
interests  and  our  own  are  negotiable;  (3)  that  we  much  prefer  to 
solve  crises  by  recognizing  that  we  have  certain  interests  in 
common  and  that  these  must  be  stressed  over  the  conflictual  issues; 

(4)  that  we  recognize  that  each  of  us  has  a  stake  in  seeing  that  the 
other  emerges  from  the  crises  in  a  reasonably  positive  way;  and 

(5)  that  while  force  is  indeed  available  for  use,  we  regard  it  as 
something  to  be  used  as  a  last  resort. 

Clearly  this  approach  is  much  less  likely  to  work  against  an 
irrational  opponent.  If  someone  is  determined  to  have  a  war,  as 
Hitler  probably  was,  he  will  likely  find  a  way  to  have  a  war.  There 
seem  to  be  some  reasons  for  believing  Saddam  Hussein  saw 
benefits  in  going  to  war,  though  evidence  of  this  is  still 
inconclusive.  However,  in  the  nuclear  age,  with  potential  penalties 
much  greater  than  they  were  in  the  prenuclear  era,  nuclear-armed 
states  facing  similarly  armed  opponents  are  far  more  likely  to 
weigh  the  consequences  and  seek  other  ways  out  of  the 
confrontation. 


Factors  Affecting  Positive  Diplomacy 

What  evidence  is  there  that  this  kind  of  diplomacy  we  have 
described  works?  What  historical  cases,  if  any,  demonstrate  that 
the  timely  and  appropriate  use  of  accommodative  steps  not  only 
tends  to  bring  about  a  reasonable  solution  to  the  crises  but  also 
promotes  better  relations  over  the  long  run?  Under  what  conditions 
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is  positive  diplomacy  most  likely  to  be  effective?  Can  those 
conditions  be  created  and  if  so,  how?  Is  there  now  solid  evidence 
that  in  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  we  are  more  likely  to 
be  effective  with  this  type  of  approach  than  one  that  emphasizes 
threats? 

Not  surprisingly ,  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  factors  that 
appear  to  be  relevant  in  determining  the  extent  of  accommodative 
bargaining  in  a  crisis  situation  and  the  role  of  what  we  have  termed 
positive  diplomacy.  These  include  such  variables  as  the  overall 
structure  of  the  crisis  situation;  whether  the  interests  of  the 
disputing  parties  are  marginal  or  vital  interests;  the  relative  resolve 
of  the  disputants;  the  personalities  and  belief  systems  of  key 
decision  makers;  the  dynamics  of  the  bargaining  process  itself, 
including  successful  or  faulty  communication;  and  the  relative 
military  capabilities  of  each  party  in  the  dispute.  These  are  not 
necessarily  presented  in  their  relative  order  of  importance,  for 
clearly  they  are  all  important  and  closely  interconnected.  Nor  do 
these  necessarily  represent  all  the  relevant  variables  that  determine 
whether  and  how  accommodative  bargaining  and  positive 
diplomacy  are  utilized.  In  our  opinion,  however,  they  are  very 
likely  the  most  important  ones.  Let  us  now  look  at  each  of  these 
factors  in  more  detail,  breaking  them  down  into  the  most  relevant 
component  parts . 

Structure  of  the  Situation 

The  overall  bargaining  context  of  the  situation  plays  a  unique 
role  in  determining  the  strategy  adopted  to  meet  the  crisis, 
including  the  extent  to  which  accommodation  is  a  part  of  that 
strategy.  There  are  many  aspects  of  the  situation  that  must  be 
considered:  the  overall  international  situation,  events  in  other  areas 
that  may  impact  on  the  crisis,  the  relationship  between  the 
superpowers  and  between  each  of  them  and  their  client-states  (if 
client-states  are  involved),  the  domestic  political  situation’ s  impact 
on  foreign  policy,  domestic  and  international  public  opinion,  and 
the  geographical  factors  favoring  one  side  or  the  other.  The 
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following  questions  serve  as  a  guide  in  determining  the  overall 
structure  of  the  bargaining  situation. 

•  The  international  political  environment.  (What  other 
international  events  or  developments  impact  on  this  crisis?) 

•  The  relationship  between  the  superpowers.  (Are  relations 
cold  or  relatively  warm?  Is  it  a  period  when  one  or  both  super¬ 
powers  have  strong  motives  for  moving  toward  or  away  from 
detente?) 

•  The  relationship  between  the  superpowers  and  their 
client-states.  (Is  the  overall  relationship  sound  or  are  there  factors 
in  this  particular  crisis  that  create  friction  between  the  superpower 
and  client?) 

•  The  domestic  political  simation.  (Is  there  some  gain  to  be 
made  domestically  by  either  party  to  the  dispute  by  being 
conciliatory  or  by  being  aggressive?) 

•  Public  opinion.  (What  is  its  status  internationally  and 
domestically?) 

•  Geographical  factors.  (Is  one  party  favored  over  the  other  by 
the  location  of  the  crisis  situation?) 

Vital  Interests  and  Resolve  of  the  Parties 

If  one  party  in  a  crisis  views  its  interests  as  more  important  than 
those  of  its  opponent  (and  is  able  to  convince  the  latter  that  this  is 
indeed  true),  that  party  is  usually  able  to  establish  “resolve 
dominance.”  The  party  with  resolve  dominance — or  asymmetrical 
motivation — has  convinced  the  other  that  its  interests  in  the 
situation  are  greater  and  that  it  is  prepared  to  accept  more  risks  in 
protecting  those  interests  than  is  the  opponent. 

The  establishment  of  resolve  dominance  gives  a  country  more 
flexibility  in  the  use  of  accommodation  and  coercion  by 
eliminating  the  nation’s  concern  over  being  labeled  weak  if  it 
offers  concessions,  while  at  the  same  time  diminishing  its  concern 
about  the  use  of  coercive  actions.  However,  in  cases  of  asym¬ 
metrical  bargaining  power  where  one  party  is  considerably 
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Stronger  than  the  other,  the  interests  involved  are  not  reliable 
predictors  of  the  extent  to  which  accommodation  will  be  used. 

Vital  interests  may  more  accurately  predict  the  extent  to  which 
an  accommodative  strategy  is  used  when  we  are  dealing  with 
symmetrical  bargaining  situations.  In  these  situations,  neither 
party  is  able  to  establish  clear  resolve  dominance  over  the  other 
because  neither  is  convinced  it  has  more  at  stake  than  the  other.  In 
such  situations,  as  Glenn  H.  Snyder  and  Paul  Diesing  observe, 
there  is  relative  equality  in  bargaining  power — at  least  it  is 
perceived  that  way — and  there  is  a  tendency  on  both  sides  to  accord 
some  degree  of  legitimacy  to  each  other’s  claims.^* 

In  situations  in  which  neither  side  feels  it  has  a  decisive 
advantage,  there  is  great  concern  on  one  hand  about  being  too 
coercive  and  thus  provocative,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  being  too 
accommodative  and  thus  appearing  weak.  Such  situations  call  for 
a  mixed  strategy  of  coercion  and  accommodation  from  the  start 
because  a  strategy  predominant  in  one  or  the  other  would  not  be 
appropriate  where  neither  party  is  sure  of  its  own  position  or 
strength.  Both  countries  approach  each  other  with  substantial 
caution  and  a  strong  desire  to  avoid  setting  in  motion  any  process 
that  could  lead  to  an  uncontrolled  escalation.  The  result  in  most 
cases  is  a  greater  willingness  to  make  concessions  in  those  areas 
that  may  be  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  opponent  but  only  of 
marginal  interest  to  one’s  own  country.  This  seems  especially  true 
in  those  situations  involving  symmetrical  bargaining  power  in  the 
nuclear  era.  The  prospects  for  an  accommodative  strategy  are 
substantially  brighter  when  the  other  party’s  interests  and  resolve 
are  perceived  as  roughly  equivalent  to  one’s  own  and  when  each 
perceives  some  legitimacy  in  the  other’s  claims. 

The  answers  to  a  number  of  questions  should  help  determine  the 
vital  interests  and  the  resolve  of  the  parties  in  a  crisis  situation: 

•  What  ate  the  interests  involved  for  each  party?  Vital? 
Mmginal?  Is  there  an  asymmetry  of  motivation  favoring  one  side 
over  the  other?  Which  side  has  more  at  stake? 

•  What  are  the  long-range  objectives  of  each  party  vis-k-vis 
the  other? 
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•  To  what  extent  are  the  disputing  parties  motivated  to 
recognize  the  vital  interests  of  the  opponent? 

Personalities  of  the  Key  Decision  Makers 

In  chapter  4,  we  briefly  touched  on  the  effect  of  personality  on 
history,  and  we  concluded  that  personality  factors — personal 
characteristics  of  key  decision  makers — constitute  an  important 
variable  in  determining  the  success  or  failure  of  positive  diplomacy 
and,  indeed,  whether  it  is  undertaken  at  all.  We  agree  on  this  point 
with  historian  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  that  “leadership  may 
alter  history  for  better  or  worse.  . . .  For  better  or  worse,  [leaders] 
make  a  difference.”  Obviously,  personality  is  not  the  only 
important  factor,  and  its  importance  in  crisis  situations  varies  a 
great  deal  from  crisis  to  crisis.  Nevertheless,  personality  is  a  critical 
determinant  in  whether  positive  diplomacy  is  or  is  not  employed, 
and  it  should  receive  more  attention  than  it  does.^^  Gorbachev’s 
leadership  and  his  skillful  use  of  accommodative  measures  in 
reshaping  the  world’s  political  map  dramatically  point  this  up. 

The  following  considerations  have  a  bearing  on  the  role  of 
personality  in  international  bargaining: 

•  “Belief  systems”  and  historical  influences  on  decision 
makers. 

•  Current  domestic  political  influences  on  decision  makers. 

•  The  ability,  experience,  and  sophistication  of  decision 
makers  in  the  bargaining  process. 

•  The  extent  to  which  military  leaders  influence  the  policy 
process  with  their  point  of  view. 

•  The  ability  of  key  decision  makers  to  discount  dissonant 
information  and  signals  in  order  to  move  toward  agreement. 

•  The  wUIingness  to  limit  demands  and  use  restraint. 

•  Decision  makers  ’  ability  to  put  themselves  in  the  opponent ’s 
shoes. 
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Dynamics  of  the  Bargaining  Process 

International  bargaining  obviously  does  not  occur  in  a  vacuum. 
It  is  affected  by  the  past,  the  present,  and  even  the  future.  As  they 
proceed  with  bargaining,  statesmen  worry  about  how  their  past 
record  looks  to  their  adversary,  how  their  present  actions  appear, 
and  how  these  actions  will  affect  their  future  relations  with  friends 
and  foes. 

In  addition  to  considerations  such  as  these,  bargaining  is 
influenced  by  a  host  of  other  factors,  many  of  which  we  have 
already  touched  on — domestic  politics,  public  opinion,  relations 
with  other  countries,  personality  factors,  relative  military 
capabilities,  and  the  overall  international  political  environment. 

In  addition  to  all  these  factors,  however,  the  course  of  the 
bargaining  is  affected  by  the  dynamics  of  the  bargaining  process 
itself;  that  is,  the  actions  taken  by  the  parties  as  part  of  the 
bargaining  process  produce  other  actions  that  may  have  only  a 
tangential  relationship  to  the  merits  of  the  case  but  that  nonetheless 
affect  the  outcome  significantly.  For  example,  one  party  may  make 
a  conciliatory  gesture  that  does  not  seriously  affect  the  basic  issues 
in  the  dispute  one  way  or  the  other;  however,  since  it  is  a  con¬ 
ciliatory  gesture,  it  may  produce  a  positive  response  from  the 
opponent,  who  then  reciprocates.  Thus,  we  have  a  situation  where 
the  dynamics  of  the  process — in  this  case,  the  fact  that  the 
conciliatory  gesture  was  made — ^may  become  evenmore  important 
than  the  actual  substance  of  the  conciliatory  step. 

As  Thomas  C.  Schelling  states  in  his  classic  Strategy  of  Conflict, 
“The  convergence  that  ultimately  occurs  in  a  bargaining  process 
may  depend  on  the  dynamics  of  the  process  itself  and  not  solely 
on  the  a  priori  data  of  the  game.”  ^  It  is  our  contention  that  given 
a  rational  opponent  and  a  crisis  situation  in  which  each  party,  for 
whatever  reasons,  must  recognize  to  some  degree  the  vital  interests 
of  the  other,  the  use  of  conciliatory  steps  (combined  where 
necessary  with  adequate  but  nonobstrusive  force)  will  often  set  in 
motion  a  tension-reducing  process.  That  is,  the  act  of  proffering  a 
conciliatory  step  (assuming  the  conciliatory  action  is  appropriate 
and  has  some  relevance  to  the  issue  in  dispute  or  at  least  to  the 
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general  state  of  relations  between  the  disputants)  may  in  itself 
induce  in  the  opponent  a  degree  of  trust  and  willingness  to 
reciprocate?^  This  reciprocation,  which  begins  a  process  of 
de-escalation  of  the  crisis,  is  based  on  a  recognition  that  it  is  in  the 
self-interest  of  both  parties  to  exercise  restraint  and  to  respond  to 
the  overtures  of  the  other.  It  is,  as  Schelling  seems  to  suggest,  a 
somewhat  mysterious  process  with  psychic  overtones  by  which 
two  opponents,  using  both  tacit  and  explicit  bargaining  techniques, 
move  toward  a  “convergence  of  expectations.”  In  the  sense 
Schelling  discusses  it,  this  process  may  involve  something  other 
than  a  settlement  of  the  dispute — ^for  example,  setting  the  limits  to 
a  limited  war.  Nevertheless,  many  of  the  same  principles  apply. 
The  dynamics  of  the  bargaining  process  itself  help  produce  the 
tension-reducing  spiral  or  the  focus  on  some  point  at  which  a 
settlement  or  compromise  can  be  reached.^^ 

Charles  Osgood’s  GRIT  scheme  was  mentioned  earlier  in  this 
chapter  as  a  plan  that  calls  for  employing  carefully  selected 
unilateral  conciliatory  initiatives  (none  of  which  would  jeopardize 
the  proffering  country’s  security)  to  set  in  motion  a  process  of 
tension  reduction.  Basically,  Osgood’s  thesis  is  that  such 
initiatives,  by  promoting  a  sense  of  trust  in  the  opponent,  will 
produce  reciprocation  that  can  lead  to  de-escalation  of  the  crisis.^’ 
Consequently,  the  dynamics  of  the  bargaining  process  are 
important  in  determining  whether  or  not  an  accommodative 
strategy — ^positive  diplomacy — is  followed.  We  might  more 
accurately  describe  this  variable  as  an  attitude  about  the  bargaining 
process;  in  other  words,  if  the  opponents  (or  even  one  of  them) 
have  positive  attitudes  about  what  can  be  accomplished  through 
the  judicious  use  of  accommodative  bargaining  techniques,  we  are 
more  likely  to  see  positive  diplomacy  resulting.  Thus,  if  one  or 
both  countries  recognize  that  inducements  and  other  forms  of 
conciliation  can  be  effective  tools  in  bargaining  and  that  the 
bargaining  process  can  have  a  salutary  effect,  then  the  framework 
is  present  to  make  the  bargaining  process  itself  an  important 
variable  promoting  positive  diplomacy.  Gorbachev  has  proved  to 
be  a  master  at  using  this  approach. 
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More  precisely,  if  the  contending  powers  see  the  dynamics  of 
the  bargaining  process  as  a  tool  that  can  be  effectively  used  to 
defuse  a  crisis — a  tool  that  is  most  effective  when  used  with 
restraint  and  appropriate  accommodation  of  the  opponent’s 
legitimate  interests — ^the  chances  for  positive  diplomacy  are 
obviously  greatly  enhanced.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  have  little 
confidence  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  bargaining  dynamics 
associated  with  the  use  of  an  accommodative  strategy,  the 
prospects  for  positive  diplomacy  are  correspondingly  decreased. 
Put  even  more  simply,  if  the  parties  really  believe  competition 
breeds  competition  and  cooperation  breeds  cooperation,  the 
prospects  for  positive  diplomacy  are  much  brighter.  A  number  of 
questions  should  help  focus  on  the  component  elements  of  the 
dynamics  of  the  bargaining  process: 

•  To  what  extent  are  the  parties  able  to  limit  demands  and 
display  restraint  as  part  of  the  process  of  moving  toward  a 
“convergence  of  expectations”? 

•  How  are  “threats”  and  “inducements”  used?  How  are  their 
roles  perceived? 

•  Do  the  parties  respond  to  each  other’s  moves,  especially 
those  that  are  conciliatory  or  that  display  restraint? 

•  Have  the  parties  “learned”  from  past  crises  between  them? 
Has  this  learning  encouraged  restraint  and  greater  sophistication 
in  crisis  management? 


Success  in  Communication 

Closely  related  to  the  dynamics  of  the  bargaining  process — 
indeed,  actually  a  part  of  it — is  communication.  Our  interest  here, 
of  course,  is  to  determine  how  the  success  or  failure  of 
communication  in  a  crisis  situation  influences  the  extent  to  which 
an  accommodative  strategy  is  employed. 

To  adequately  consider  communication  and  its  significance  for 
positive  diplomacy,  we  must  take  a  closer  look  at  the  distinction 
between  what  Robert  Jervis  calls  “signals”  and  “indices.”^*  An 
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understanding  of  these  concepts  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of 
the  process  of  accommodation. 

Signals  are  statements  or  actions  the  meanings  of  which  are  established 
by  tacit  or  explicit  understandings  among  the  actors.  As  aU  actors  know, 
signals  are  issued  mainly  to  influence  the  receiver’s  image  of  the  sender. 
Both  the  sender  and  the  perceiver  realize  that  signals  can  be  as  easily 
issued  by  a  deceiver  as  by  an  honest  actor. . . .  Signals,  then,  can  be  thought 
of  as  promissory  notes.  They  do  not,  in  the  absence  of  some  sort  of 
enforcement  system,  provide  their  own  evidence  that  the  actor  will  live 
up  to  them. 

In  contrast  to  signals,  indices  are  statements  or  actions  that  carry  some 
inherent  evidence  that  the  image  projected  is  correct  because  they  are 
believed  to  be  inextricably  linked  to  an  actor’s  capabilities  or  intentions. 
Behavior  that  constitutes  an  index  is  believed  by  the  perceiver  to  tap 
dimensions  and  characteristics  that  will  influence  or  predict  an  actor’s 
later  behavior  and  to  be  beyond  the  ability  of  the  actor  to  control  for  the 
purpose  of  projecting  a  misleading  image.^^ 

As  Jervis  points  out,  signals  may  include  sending  diplomatic 
notes,  conducting  military  maneuvers,  extending  or  breaking 
diplomatic  relations,  or  choosing  the  shape  of  a  negotiating  table. 
Indices  are  such  things  as  private  messages  the  perceiver  overhears 
or  intercepts;  the  study  of  personal  characteristics  of  one  who  is 
unaware  of  being  observed  (for  example,  a  baseball  pitcher’s 
mannerism  that  may  reveal  what  he  wiU  throw  next);  or  domestic 
political  events  that  have  a  relation  to  foreign  policy  (for  example, 
the  US  student  demonstrations  during  the  Vietnam  War).  An  index 
can  be  anything  an  observer  believes  reveals  something  important 
about  an  opponent,  something  the  observer  believes  is  not  capable 
of  being  manipulated  by  the  opponent. 

Oran  R.  Young  has  hypothesized  that  “as  a  crisis  becomes  more 
intense,  ‘effective’  communication  among  the  protagonists 
concerning  such  matters  as  attitudes,  expectations,  intentions,  and 
resolve  wUl  be  based  increasingly  on  physical  actions  in  contrast 
to  verbalized  statements  through  diplomatic  channels.”^®  The 
Quemoy  crisis  of  1958,  as  weU  as  other  crises,  seems  to  bear  this 
out,  though  obviously  this  varies  a  great  deal  from  case  to  case.  In 
any  event,  it  is  clear  that  the  ability  to  receive  and  interpret  signals 
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and  indices  correctly  is  extremely  important  in  determining 
whether  or  not  an  accommodative  strategy  is  adopted.  The  normal 
communication  channels — that  is,  diplomatic  communication 
either  directly  or  through  third  parties — will  often  become 
degraded  in  a  crisis  because  of  problems  with  communication 
facilities,  rising  levels  of  “noise”  and  confusion,  and  serious 
questions  about  the  credibility  of  the  signals.  Actions  then  became 
important  in  conveying  signals  to  the  opponent,  whether  they  be 
intended  to  convey  firmness,  flexibility,  or  a  combination  of  the 
two. 


When  nations  use  physical  actions  as  signals,  it  is  critical  that 
the  signals  be  received  and  correctly  interpreted.  The  use  of  actions 
to  convey  accommodative  signals  is  common  in  crises  because 
direct  communication  often  may  be  undesirable  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  For  example,  a  nation  may  wish  to  let  its  opponent  know 
of  its  interest  in  being  conciliatory,  but  for  political  reasons  may 
not  wish  to  do  so  publicly,  or  even  through  normal  diplomatic 
channels.  Or  it  may  feel  that  whereas  its  verbal  messages  indicating 
a  desire  for  accommodation  may  be  misinterpreted  or  not  believed, 
actions  can  credibly  convey  such  a  message.  In  short,  the  ability 
to  signal  skillfully  in  a  crisis  situation,  and  the  ability  of  the 
opponent  to  interpret  signals  correctly  (the  ability  of  both  parties 
to  set  “rules  of  the  game”  early  on),  is  a  variable  that  influences 
the  adoption  of  accommodative  strategies. 

Clearly  the  ability  to  communicate  effectively  increases  the 
chances  that  an  accommodation  wiU  be  reached  in  a  crisis.  It  does 
not  guarantee  it,  obviously,  but  it  does  enhance  the  possibilities. 
The  Korean  War  was  a  prime  example  of  ineffective  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  United  States  and  the  PRC.  The  Communist 
Chinese  sent  signals  that  were  probably  not  as  clear  as  they  might 
have  been,  but  nonetheless  they  should  have  been  picked  up;  the 
United  States  demonstrated  a  remarkable  inability  to  pick  up  these 


as  a  \ack  oi  sensitTvfty  to  the  need  to  devise 
appropriate  signals  of  its  own.  The  result  was  not  only  a 
long-delayed  settlement  of  the  conflict  but  a  near  military  disaster 

for  the  United  States. 
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True,  the  ability  to  communicate  effectively  means  that  threats 
can  be  transmitted  to  good  effect.  The  historical  record  indicates, 
however,  that  on  balance  the  prospects  for  accommodation  are 
enhanced  if  the  parties  to  a  dispute  (or  even  one  of  them)  are  skilled 
in  the  signaling  process  (including  interpretation  of  indices)  and 
have  confidence  in  their  abihty  to  use  it  effectively. 

The  following  considerations  have  a  crucial  bearing  on  whether 
there  will  be  successful  communication: 

•  The  abnity  of  the  parties  to  communicate  with  one  another, 
both  tacitly  and  explicitly,  through  actions  as  well  as  words. 

•  The  ability  to  work  tacitly  with  one’s  opponent  to  set  rules 
of  the  game  early  in  the  crisis. 

•  Sophistication  in  the  technical  aspects  of  signaling. 

•  The  ability  to  interpret  indices  accurately  and  to  use  them  to 
best  advantage. 

Relative  Military  Capabilities  and  Their  Use 

Having  discussed  the  value  of  bargaining  dynamics  utilizing  an 
accommodative  strategy,  we  need  to  point  out  once  again  that 
positive  diplomacy,  in  the  sense  we  are  using  it,  does  not  ignore 
the  coercive  element  entirely.  Force  is  stiU  present  as  a  background 
factor — ^that  is,  the  opponent  is  aware  you  have  the  ability  to  meet 
any  military  challenge  if  it  should  become  necessary.  But  the 
emphasis  is  different.  Force  is  a  factor  in  the  situation,  to  be  sure, 
but  one  that  is  employed  with  caution,  restraint,  and  even 
reluctance.  Rather  than  being  employed  primarily  as  a  means  to 
intimidate  or  militarily  defeat  the  opponent,  force  is  viewed  as  a 
means  of  communicating  for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  each  other’s 
vital  interests.  Prominently  highlighted  in  the  foreground  of  this 
communication  process  are  the  cooperative- accommodative 
aspects  of  the  situation,  those  interests  the  opponents  share.  Not 
the  least  of  these  interests  is  the  desire  to  avoid  violence,  especially 
when  the  superpowers  are  involved.  Despite  this  emphasis  on 
cooperative-accommodative  elements,  the  fact  that  force — or  at 
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least  the  potential  to  employ  force  effectively — is  present  guards 
against  having  the  opponent  interpret  an  accommodative  strategy 
as  weakness,  which  has  been  a  major  concern  of  many  who  balk 
at  using  accommodative  strategies. 

A  number  of  questions  are  relevant  in  determining  the  relative 
military  capabilities  in  a  crisis  and  their  possible  use  in 
accommodative  bargaining: 

•  Does  one  party  have  a  substantial  military  advantage  over 
the  other?  Is  it  a  nuclear  advantage,  a  conventional  advantage,  or 
both? 

•  Is  the  situation  one  in  which  force  can  be  effectively  applied? 
If  so,  what  kinds  of  force? 

•  How  is  the  force  applied?  Is  it  actually  used  in  forms  of 
violence  or  only  in  a  persuasive  mode? 

•  Is  there  a  willingness  to  use  force  with  restraint  and  only  to 
the  extent  required  to  indicate  resolve? 

•  Is  there  a  willingness  (and  skill)  to  use  force  in  ways  that 
convey  accommodative  signals? 

•  Are  military  leaders  in  the  involved  countries  firmly  under 
the  control  of  civilian  leaders? 

Obviously  all  these  factors  affecting  the  role  of  accommodation 
are  quite  frequently  redundant  and  tend  to  overlap  a  great  deal. 
However,  we  have  chosen  to  present  them  this  way  because  we 
think  it  indicates  more  clearly  and  forcefully  the  close  relationships 
and  interactions  between  these  various  elements.  For  example,  all 
other  things  being  equal,  a  US  decision  maker  who  is  not  heavily 
influenced  by  ideological  “baggage”  and  who  has  an  appreciation 
and  understanding  of  international  bargaining  is  logically  more 
likely  to  recognize  the  vital  interests  of  the  opponent,  to  limit 
demands  to  reasonable  dimensions,  and  to  approach  conflict 
situations  with  greater  sympathy  for  the  accommodative  approach. 
He  or  she  is  also  likely  to  possess  greater  skill  in  communicating 
with  the  opponent  and  in  using  the  dynamics  of  the  bargaining 
process  itself  to  move  toward  a  nonviolent  resolution  of  the  crisis. 
We  have  emphasized  the  phrase  more  likely  because  obviously  it 
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may  not  always  be  true  that  this  combination  of  factors  in  a 
decision  maker  produces  such  results.  On  balance,  however,  it  is 
more  apt  to  do  so. 

Some  of  these  categories  might  logically  be  combined  in  one 
category.  For  example,  “vital  interests  and  resolve  of  the  parties,” 
or  the  question  of  who  has  the  most  at  stake  in  the  dispute,  could 
sensibly  be  included  under  the  overall  “structure  of  the  situation.” 
Likewise,  the  categories  of  “dynamics  of  the  bargaining  process” 
and  “success  in  communication”  might  reasonably  go  together. 
However,  because  we  want  to  emphasize  the  critical  importance 
of  each  of  these  variables,  we  have  chosen  to  separate  them  more 
than  logic  might  suggest. 

These,  then,  are  what  we  consider  the  major  elements  involved 
in  determining  whether  a  policy  of  positive  diplomacy  is  selected 
and  successfully  implemented.  To  see  how  these  various  elements 
are  involved  in  an  actual  situation,  we  will  consider  developments 
in  case  studies  of  a  number  of  crises. 
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George  F.  Kennan,  the  author  of  the  containment  policy,  wasdirector  of  the  State 
Department's  Policy  Planning  Staff  in  1947. 


President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  confers  with  his  chief  deputy  of  foreign  affairs. 
Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles,  29  August  1 956. 
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President  John  F.  Kennedy  successfully  used  a  mixture  of  force  and 
accommodation  in  the  Berlin  crisis  of  1 961  and  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1 962. 


President  Eisenhower  addresses  the  nation  via  television  on  the  Berlin  situation, 
16  March  1959. 
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Ambassador  to  South  Vietnam  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  briefs  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  on  the  situation  in  South  Vietnam,  23  November  1 963.  From  left  to  right, 
Ambassador  Lodge,  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  President  Johnson, 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  and  Under  Secretary  of  State  George 
W.  Ball. 


President  Johnson  and  his  military  advisers  agonize  over  the  situation  in  South 
Vietnam,  27  March  1968. 
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President  Johnson  reviews  US  troops  in  South  Vietnam,  23  July  1 966. 


President  Johnson,  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara,  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  develop  Vietnam  war  strategy  at  the  LBJ  Ranch,  22  December 
1964. 


Three  decision  makers  ponder  a  course  of  action  during  a  time  of  crisis,  5  May 
1 966.  From  left  to  right,  National  Security  Adviser  Walt  W.  Rostow,  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk,  and  President  Johnson. 


The  president  briefs  his  successor  on  US  foreign  policy,  20  January  1 969. 
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Case  Studies 


Chapter  6 


Quemoy  Crisis  of  1958 


The  Quemoy  crisis  of  1958  is  unique  in  many  respects  and  well 
illustrates  certain  important  aspects  of  positive  diplomacy  and  the 
role  of  accommodation.  We  can  use  this  case  as  a  framework  for 
comparing  the  roles  of  coercion  and  accommodation  in  a 
complicated  international  crisis  involving  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as  important  client  states  of  each 
sup>erpower. 

The  Quemoy  crisis  illustrates  many  variables  relevant  to  our 
study.  First  of  all,  it  involved  a  clash  between  two  bitter 
adversaries — the  People’s  Republic  of  China  (PRC),  or 
Communist  Chinese;  and  the  Republic  of  China,  or  Nationalist 
Chinese,  on  Formosa.  It  also  involved  a  direct  clash  between  one 
of  the  superpowers  (the  United  States)  and  the  Communist  Chinese 
and  an  indirect  clash  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States.  Thus,  we  have  a  conflict  situation  featuring  both  super¬ 
powers  and  their  respective  clients.  It  also  was  a  crisis  in  which 
each  of  the  superpowers  was  less  than  enthusiastic  about  many 
aspects  of  its  support  for  its  respective  client,  thus  providing  an 
illustration  of  friction  between  not  only  the  main  adversaries  but 
between  so-called  allies  as  well. 

This  particular  crisis  has  other  valuable  features  from  our 
standpoint.  It  was  rich  in  tacit  bargaining,  the  use  of  actions  to 
convey  messages  to  the  opponent.  It  also  featured  explicit 
bargaining  and  the  extensive  use  of  signals,  as  well  as  what  Robert 
Jervis  has  called  “indices.”*  Both  coercive  and  accommodative 
moves  were  employed  by  both  sides.  Public  opinion,  both 
domestic  and  international,  played  an  important  role.  The  personal 
characteristics  of  the  policymakers  involved — Eisenhower, 
Dulles,  MaoTse-tung,  Chiang  Kai-shek,  andNikitaKhrushchev — 
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well  illustrate  the  important  role  of  personality  and  belief  systems 
in  the  selection  of  a  mixed  strategy  of  coercive  and  accommodative 
elements.  Finally,  the  overall  international  political  situation 
played  an  important  role,  as  did  the  fact  that  the  main  protagonists 
had  clearly  learned  from  previous  crises  between  them.  For  all 
these  reasons,  we  have  chosen  the  Quemoy  crisis  as  the  main  case 
with  which  to  illustrate  the  various  aspects  of  positive  diplomacy, 
even  though  it  is  far  from  a  perfect  illustration  of  that  concept. 

A  Brief  Review  of  the  Quemoy  Crisis 

The  Quemoy  crisis  began  in  August  1958  when  Communist 
Chinese  shore  batteries  began  intermittent  shelling  of  the 
Nationalist-occupied  Quemoy  and  Matsu  island  groups,  both  of 
which  are  in  the  Formosa  Strait  a  very  short  distance  from  the  coast 
of  mainland  China  (see  map).  On  23  August  the  formerly  desultory 
bombardment  was  intensified.  While  the-  apparent  purpose  of  the 
Chinese  attack  was  to  prevent  resupply  of  the  islands,  the  basic 
underlying  objective  was  most  likely  an  attempt  to  probe  the  US 
commitment  to  defend  the  offshore  islands  and  Taiwan  and 
perhaps  to  pressure  the  Americans  into  a  less  active  defense  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek’s  regime.  If  the  probe  proved  successful,  the 
Communist  Chinese  might  make  some  very  important  gains — 
possibly  even  the  surrender  of  Chiang’s  troops  and  the  evacuation 
of  the  islands.  If  that  proved  impossible,  at  least  some  valuable 
diplomatic  victories  might  be  within  reach — ^perhaps  a  US 
agreement  to  reduce  support  of  Chiang,  maybe  even  recognition 
of  the  PRC  and  its  admission  to  the  United  Nations.^ 

The  Eisenhower  administration  was  slow  in  introducing  both 
sticks  and  carrots  into  the  situation,  even  though  it  had  received 
intelligence  nearly  three  weeks  before  the  shelling  began  that 
indicated  the  Communist  Chinese  might  be  planning  a  new  attack 
on  the  offshore  islands.^  Chief  among  the  reasons  for  Eisenhower 
and  Dulles’s  slowness  in  establishing  a  strong  deterrent  message 
that  might  persuade  Peking  to  back  off  was  Eisenhower’s 
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conservative  interpretation  of  the  Formosa  Resolution  of  1955, 
which  was  a  highly  ambiguous  policy  statement.  In  effect,  it  said 
the  president  could  determine  if  an  attack  on  the  offshore  islands 
was  a  preliminary  to  an  attack  on  Formosa  itself,  thus  leaving  a 
great  deal  of  ambiguity  as  to  what  the  United  States  might  do  in  a 
situation  like  that  of  1958.  Eisenhower  chose  to  interpret  the 
resolution  conservatively  for  a  number  of  reasons,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  his  desire  to  keep  Chiang  Kai-shek  under  control. 
Chiang  was  eager  to  see  the  United  States  more  directly  involved 
in  his  conflict  with  the  PRC  and  had  accordingly  placed  100,000 
troops  on  Quemoy  (nearly  one -third  of  his  troop  strength)  in  the 
hope  that,  with  this  much  of  his  total  force  at  risk,  the  United  States 
would  be  forced  to  come  to  his  aid.'^  Thus,  one  reason  Eisenhower 
delayed  in  issuing  any  sort  of  strong  deterrent  statement  was  his 
concern  that  the  N ationalist  Chinese  leader  was  trying  to  m  aneuver 
the  United  States  into  a  war.  A  strong  statement  of  support  for 
Chiang  might  simply  embolden  the  generalissimo  further. 

Chiang ’s  action  in  greatly  increasing  his  troop  strength  on 
Quemoy  was,  however,  a  successful  ploy.  Because  of  it,  the 
Eisenhower  administration  felt  it  could  not  abandon  the  tiny  pieces 
of  Asian  real  estate  without  seriously  compromising  its  commit¬ 
ment  to  defend  Chiang ’s  government.^  Therefore,  beginning  on  24 
August,  one  day  after  the  bombardment  of  Quemoy  had  begun  in 
earnest,  the  Eisenhower  administration  initiated  a  series  of 
gradually  escalating  steps  that  sent  a  definite  deterrent  message  to 
Peking.  These  included  putting  the  Seventh  Fleet  on  alert  and 
substantially  increasing  its  strength  in  the  area.  An  additional  Air 
Force  fighter  squadron  was  deployed  to  the  region.  Along  with 
these  actions,  the  administration  issued  a  relatively  mild  deterrent 
statement  in  a  letter  from  Dulles  to  a  US  congressman  on  23  August 
that  contained  a  veiled  threat  that  the  United  States  would  intervene 
to  prevent  the  PRC  from  taking  the  islands.^  However,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  this  statement  was  made,  and  American  military 
actions  taken,  after  the  shelling  had  begun;  thus,  they  were  too  late 
to  deter  the  Communist  Chinese  from  beginning  hostilities. 
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Consequently,  at  least  one  part  of  deterrence  in  the  situation  failed 
due  to  delay  in  the  US  response. 

By  early  September  it  was  clear  that  Communist  Chinese 
artillery  might  be  able  to  blockade  the  islands  effectively  and 
prevent  their  resupply.  As  a  result,  the  Eisenhower  administration 
concluded  that  a  reassessment  of  the  situation  was  in  order.  An 
internal  memorandum  of  4  September,  compiled  by  Eisenhower 
and  Dulles,  smnmarized  the  conclusions  of  the  reassessment,  the 
bottom  line  being  that  the  United  States  could  not  allow  Quemoy 
to  be  either  cut  off  or  captured  by  the  PRC.  To  justify  this 
commitment,  the  administration  paper  engaged  in  flagrantly 
overblown  rhetoric. 

According  to  the  memorandum,  the  loss  of  the  tiny  offshore 
islands  would  threaten  not  only  the  loss  of  Formosa  but  also  our 
position  in  Japan,  Thailand,  Vietnam,  Malaya,  the  Philippines, 
Korea,  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Indonesia.  Amazingly,  the  memo¬ 
randum  pushed  the  “row-of-dominoes”  theory  to  the  extreme  when 
it  stated  that  loss  of  the  small  islands  “would  be  even  more 
far-reaching  and  catastrophic  than  those  which  followed  when  the 
United  States  allowed  the  Chinese  mainland  to  be  taken  over  by 
the  Chinese  Communists.”^  The  statement  was  a  classic  example 
of  Armageddon-like  cold  war  rhetoric.  Thus,  two  small  specks  of 
land,  a  stone’s  throw  from  the  coast  of  mainland  China  suddenly 
became  as  vital  as  Gibraltar  or  Suez  or  the  Dardanelles,  possibly 
more  so.  In  this  case,  fortunately,  the  use  of  fanciful  rhetoric  to 
persuade  both  policymakers  and  the  public  that  a  marginal  interest 
was  in  fact  a  vital  interest  had  a  relatively  innocuous  effect.  The 
same  thing  could  not  be  said  less  than  a  decade  later  when  similar 
rhetoric  was  used  to  justify  our  presence  in  Vietnam. 

In  their  statement  of  4  September,  Eisenhower  and  Dulles  left 
no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  Communist  Chinese  that  the  United 
States  would  respond  with  force  to  prevent  Quemoy  from  being 
invaded  or  strangled  by  a  blockade.  In  fact,  some  DuUes  comments 
on  the  administration  policy  paper  even  indicated  that  nuclear 
weapons  might  be  used  if  necessary.*  Though  this  threat  came  late. 
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the  Eisenhower  administration  had  plainly  brandished  the  stick  and 
the  PRC  apparently  clearly  received  the  signal. 

However,  along  with  the  stick  came  the  carrot.  In  the  same 
statement  of  4  September,  Dulles  called  for  a  resumption  of  the 
Geneva  ambassadorial  talks  that  had  been  held  in  abeyance  since 
December  1957.  Two  days  later,  Chou  En-lai  accepted  the 
invitation  to  resume  the  ambassadorial  talks  (this  time  in  Warsaw) 
and  in  essence  offered  to  settle  the  crisis  through  peaceful 
negotiations.  However,  to  avoid  the  interpretation  that  his 
acceptance  might  be  an  indication  of  weakness  (a  common  concern 
of  most  powers  that  offer  compromise  or  inducements),  Chou 
accompanied  his  acceptance  with  some  tough  language.^ 

While  Eisenhower  and  Dulles  were  alternating  threatening  and 
conciliatory  statements,  the  US  Navy  was  busy  providing  an 
effective  escort  for  Nationalist  Chinese  ships  up  to  the  three-mile 
limit,  beginning  the  process  that  would  eventually  break  the 
Communist  artillery  blockade.  Within  10  days,  it  was  obvious  that 
effective  convoy  methods  by  the  United  States  fleet  and  improved 
unloading  techniques  quickly  learned  by  the  Nationalist  Chinese 
had,  for  aU  practical  purposes,  defeated  the  blockade. 

Before  the  blockade  was  broken,  however,  Dulles  and 
Eisenhower  continued  to  throw  out  hints  that  were  conciliatory  in 
nature,  indicating  that  a  more  flexible  American  position  was 
possible.  Thus,  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  September,  the 
administration  tried  to  establish  an  image  in  the  minds  of  the  PRC 
leaders  that  the  United  States  would  indeed  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
Nationalist  Chinese  if  events  went  too  far  but  that  it  was  prepared 
to  concede  that  the  Communist  Chinese  did  have  certain  legitimate 
interests  in  the  situation  and  that  the  United  States  was  ready  to  be 
flexible  if  the  PRC  was  willing  to  do  the  same. 

On  the  day  that  Eisenhower  and  Dulles  called  for  resumption  of 
the  ambassadorial  talks — 4  September — ^the  Red  Chinese  halted 
the  bombardment;  two  days  later  Chou  En-lai  accepted  the  offer. 
Immediately  before  that  acceptance,  the  United  States  had  been 
building  up  its  strength  in  the  Formosa  area,  and  Eisenhower  and 
DuUes  had  been  issuing  statements  designed  to  convince  the  PRC 
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that  the  United  States  had  adequate  will  to  protect  the  offshore 
islands. 

In  their  excellent  book  Conflict  among  Nations,  Glenn  H. 
Snyder  and  Paul  Diesing,  referring  to  this  aspect  of  the  Quemoy 
crisis,  state  that  “this  combination  of  verbal  and  active  coercion, 
combined  with  an  accommodative  gesture,  brought  an  immediate 
accommodative  response  from  the  Chinese  Communists.”"  They 
say  that  the  parties  to  the  dispute  worked  out  their  relative 
bargaining  strength  through  their  early  coercive  moves.  The 
weaker  party  (in  this  case  the  PRC)  was  eventually  switched  onto 
the  “accommodative  bargaining  track”  through  the  application  of 
verbal  and  active  threats  combined  with  an  attractive  accommo¬ 
dative  gesture  (the  American  suggestion  that  the  ambassadorial 
talks  be  renewed). 

Despite  Commimist  Chinese  acceptance  of  the  offer  to  negotiate 
in  Warsaw  and  their  temporary  halt  of  the  bombardment,  the 
Nationalists  continued  to  bombard  the  mainland.  The  fact  that  the 
PRC  halted  its  shelling  in  spite  of  continued  Nationalist  shelling 
was  a  definite  indication  that  the  Communist  Chinese  wanted  to 
prevent  an  escalation  of  the  crisis.*^ 

That  did  not  mean,  however,  that  the  Communist  leaders  were 
prepared  to  end  their  probe  at  this  stage.  In  their  minds,  the 
blockade  effected  by  the  artillery  bombardment  could  stUl  yield 
some  benefits  without  undue  dangers.  If  the  bombardment 
produced  an  effective  blockade,  the  Americans  would  be  faced 
with  the  prospect  of  escalating  the  crisis  to  break  the  blockade. 
Since  this  likely  would  have  involved  air  strikes  against 
Communist  batteries  on  the  mainland — quite  unlikely  because  of 
world  public  opinion  that  was  already  negative  about  the  US 
position — Communist  China  perceived  itself  to  be  in  a  reasonably 
good  bargaining  position.'^  Though  it  now  respected  US  strength 
and  had  given  up  any  thoughts  it  might  have  had  of  invading 
Quemoy  after  the  Eisenhower/Dulles  statement  of  4  September, 
the  PRC  stiU  harbored  hope  that  some  concessions  might  be 
extracted  from  the  situation.  Therefore,  to  exert  pressure,  the 
Communist  artillery  bombardment  was  resumed  within  a  few  days 
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and  the  United  States  was  faced  with  the  prospect  of  having  to 
either  escalate  the  crisis  or  somehow  evade  its  commitment  to  the 
Nationalist  Chinese. 

The  Eisenhower  administration  was  to  be  spared  from  making 
this  unpleasant  choice  by  the  skill  and  daring  of  the  US  Navy  and 
Nationalist  Chinese  seamen.  By  mid-September  the  two  naval 
forces  working  together  had  successfully  broken  the  blockade. 
Thus,  the  leverage  the  Communist  Chinese  had  hoped  to  enjoy  was 
suddenly  taken  from  their  grasp.  This  marked  a  major  turning  point 
in  the  crisis. 

On  6  October  Peking  announced  it  would  begin  a  one-week 
cease-fire  contingent  on  the  United  States  agreeing  to  terminate  its 
escort  for  Nationalist  Chinese  convoys  headed  to  Quemoy.  The 
United  States  quickly  agreed  to  the  proposal.  A  week  later,  on  13 
October,  the  PRC  defense  minister  announced  a  two-week 
extension  of  the  cease-fire,  emphasizing  in  the  process  that  this 
was  a  “unilateral  and  informal”  gesture  and  that  it  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  “two-Chinas”  concept.*'* 

After  a  three -day  (20-23  October)  Dulles  visit  with  Chiang 
Kai-shek  in  Taipei,  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  China 
issued  a  communique  that  contained  a  paragraph  renouncing  the 
use  of  force  in  the  Formosa  Strait  area.  The  statement,  which  was 
a  direct  result  of  pressure  on  Chiang  by  DuUes,  was  taken  by  the 
Communist  Chinese  as  evidence  of  an  effort  by  the  United  States 
to  restrain  Chiang.  In  effect,  it  amounted  to  an  inducement,  a  carrot, 
and  the  Communist  Chinese  responded  to  it  on  25  October  by 
announcing  they  would  bombard  Quemoy  only  on  odd-numbered 
days  of  the  month,  a  plan  that  prompted  Eisenhower  to  wonder  if 
we  were  in  a  “Gilbert  and  Sullivan”  war.*^  As  Eisenhower  put  it, 
“The  Chinese  Communists  .  .  .  gradually  seemed  to  lose  interest 
in  Quemoy  and  Matsu  and  .  .  .  cease[d]  firing.”*®  The  crisis  was 
now  clearly  over. 

Most  of  the  literature  of  the  crisis  of  1958  emphasizes  that  the 
Communist  Chinese  “backed  down”  in  the  face  of  strong  US 
resolve  backed  by  superior  force.  It  gives  primary  credit  for  the 
resolution  of  the  crisis  to  the  presence  of  superior  US  military  force 
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(primarily  the  Seventh  Fleet)  and  to  the  fact  that  the  US  and 
Nationalist  Chinese  navies  were  able  to  break  the  blockade.  A  few 
authors  regard  the  veiled  nuclear  threats  made  by  Dulles  and 
Eisenhower  as  having  a  considerable  effect  in  causing  the  Chinese 
Communists  to  “retreat.”'^  Although  some  authors  do  regard  the 
resolution  of  the  crisis  as  due  to  the  effective  use  of  carrot  and 
stick,'*  the  majority  seem  to  believe  it  was  primarily  the  result  of 
successful  US  deterrence. 

The  coercive  element  in  the  Quemoy  crisis  was  of  great 
importance.  The  five  attack  carriers,  three  heavy  cruisers,  40 
destroyers,  and  assorted  other  ships  of  the  Seventh  Fleet 
constituted  a  formidable  force  indeed.  But  let  us  briefly  look  at  the 
Quemoy  situation  once  again  to  see  what  role  inducements  and 
positive  diplomacy  played.  Was  this  in  fact  an  instance  of  positive 
diplomacy?  Is  Philip  Williams  correct  in  calling  the  Quemoy  crisis 
of  1958  a  classic  example  of  the  use  of  the  carrot-and-stick 
approach  to  solving  a  crisis?'^  A  somewhat  more  detailed  look  at 
the  conciliatory  steps  taken  by  Eisenhower  and  Dulles  during  the 
crisis  win  help  answer  these  questions. 


The  Mix  of  Coercion  and  Accommodation 


Between  the  strong  American  statement  of  4  September  and  the 
evenmal  end  of  the  crisis  in  mid-October,  an  interesting  mix  of 
conciliation  and  threats  was  employed  by  both  the  United  States 
and  the  PRC.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  United  States 
faced  a  complex  situation  in  considering  how  much  stick  and  how 
much  carrot  to  apply.  As  Jonathan  Howe  phrased  it  in  describing 
the  American  position,  “It  was  not  easy  to  find  and  maintain  the 
right  proportions  of  firmness  and  ambiguity  which  would  deter  the 
Communists,  not  overly  encourage  or  discourage  the  Nationalists, 
offer  the  Chinese  an  excuse  for  backing  down,  and  promote 
domestic  support  for  the  policy.”  ^ 

Following  the  offer  to  renew  ambassadorial  talks  in  Warsaw  and 
the  positive  Communist  Chinese  response  on  6  September, 
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Eisenhower  and  Dulles  embarked  on  a  policy  that  from  the  verbal 
standpoint  seemed  to  emphasize  conciliatory  steps  over  coercive 
steps,  at  least  during  the  period  from  4  September  to  mid-October. 
Although  it  is  true  the  movement  of  US  forces  in  the  Formosa  Strait 
area  provided  a  visible  and  authoritative  stick,  the  statements  from 
Eisenhower  and  DuUes  contained  very  significant  conciliatory 
elements.  For  example,  in  a  press  conference  on  9  September, 
Dulles  implied  there  might  be  some  concessions  on  previous 
American  positions  and  indicated  a  renovmcement  of  force  in  the 
area  would  “probably  have  consequences.”  In  a  speech  two  days 
later,  Eisenhower  also  sounded  a  conciliatory  note  when  he  said, 
“There  are  measures  that  can  be  taken  to  assure  that  these  offshore 
islands  will  not  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  peace.”  At  the 
negotiations  in  Warsaw  the  United  States  offered  a  withdrawal  in 
stages  and  “may  also  have  suggested  that  future  sovereignty  over 
the  offshore  islands  was  negotiable.” 

Clearly  various  factors  in  the  situation  were  encouraging  Dulles 
and  Eisenhower  to  take  a  conciliatory  approach.  On  7  September 
Eisenhower  had  received  a  letter  from  Chairman  Khrushchev 
warning  that  “an  attack  on  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic  is  an 
attack  on  the  Soviet  Union.”  ^  Plainly  this  induced  somewhat 
more  caution  among  the  administration  staffers  about  the  potential 
role  of  the  Soviet  Union  than  had  been  the  case.^^  Furthermore, 
public  opinion  around  the  world  and  in  the  United  States  was  not 
generally  supportive  of  the  American  position.  This  was  true  of 
our  key  allies,  including  Great  Britain.^®  In  addition.  President 
Eisenhower  in  particular  was  concerned  about  Chiang  Kai-shek 
and  his  possible  motive  of  embroiling  the  United  States  in  a 
conflict  to  further  his  own  ambitions.^^  A  strong  statement  of 
support  for  Chiang  and  equally  strong  threatening  actions  to  back 
him  might  well  have  encouraged  the  volatile  leader  of  the 
Nationalist  Chinese  to  attack  the  mainland,  despite  virtually  no 
prospect  of  success.  On  the  other  hand,  a  policy  emphasizing 
caution  and  concdiation  might  cool  the  Kuomintang  leader  and 
convince  him  that,  while  we  intended  to  honor  our  commitment, 
we  had  no  intention  of  getting  into  a  major  war  over  it.  Finally,  it 
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was  evident  from  the  limited  nature  of  the  Communist  probe  (and 
lack  of  any  evidence  of  invasion  preparations)  that  the  PRC ’s  chief 
purpose  was  to  test  American  intentions,  not  to  launch  a  major  war. 

The  American  emphasis  on  conciliation  continued  through 
September.  In  a  speech  to  the  Far  East  American  Council  of 
Commerce  on  25  September,  Dulles  provided  more  of  an 
inducement  to  the  Communist  Chinese  by  stating  the  American 
position  was  flexible.  Elaborating  on  this  flexibility,  he  said: 

We  would  find  acceptable  any  arrangement  which  on  the  one  hand  did 
not  involve  surrender  to  force  or  the  threat  of  force;  and  on  the  other  hand 
eliminated  from  the  situation  features  that  could  reasonably  be  regarded 
as  provocative  or  which,  to  use  President  Eisenhower’s  phrase,  were  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  peace.^* 

In  the  same  speech,  the  secretary  of  state  further  indicated 
American  willingness  to  compromise  when  he  described  Quemoy 
as  “militarily  indefensible.”  The  overall  thrust  of  the  speech 
seemed  to  signal  the  Chinese  that  the  United  States  no  longer 
regarded  a  cease-fire  as  a  prerequisite  for  negotiations;  that  we 
recognized  the  Communist  Chinese  had  legitimate  interests  in  the 
situation;  that  we  were  prepared  to  restrain  Chiang  Kai-shek  from 
conducting  activities  that  genuinely  threatened  the  mainland;  that 
while  we  had  adequate  force  available,  we  preferred  not  to  use  it; 
and  that  we  sincerely  wanted  a  mutually  satisfactory  settlement 
and  would  go  a  considerable  distance  to  get  it. 

The  Dulles  Press  Conference  of  30  September 


In  apress  conference  on  30  September,  Dulles  went  even  further 
in  providing  carrots  for  the  Chinese  and  in  the  process  managed  to 
infuriate  Chiang  Kai-shek.  The  emphasis  on  increased  flexibility 
and  the  secretary’s  disavowal  of  any  US  legal  commitment  to 
defend  the  offshore  islands  did  not  sit  well  with  the  Nationalist 
Chinese  leader.  Dulles  indicated  that  if  a  cease-fire  could  be 
effected,  even  an  informal  one,  the  United  States  would  favor 
reduction  of  the  Nationalist  garrisons,  and  he  said,  “It  would  be 
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foolish  to  keep  these  large  forces  on  these  islands.”  Dulles  added 
to  Chiang’s  ire  when,  in  commenting  on  the  prospects  of  a 
Nationalist  return  to  the  mainland,  he  said  he  doubted  they  could 
make  it  “just  by  their  own  steam.” 

The  overall  thrust  of  Secretary  Dulles’s  comments  on  30 
September  indicated  that  the  United  States  was  pliable  and  was 
anxious  to  defuse  the  crisis.  Almost  as  important  as  what  Dulles 
said  was  what  he  did  not  say,  including  the  lack  of  any  strong 
statement  linking  the  defense  of  Quemoy  to  the  defense  of 
Formosa.  So  dramatic  was  the  conciliatory  nature  of  Dulles’s 
remarks  that  a  number  of  political  writers  and  newspapers 
interpreted  it  as  indicating  a  decisive  change  in  policy  from  one 
emphasizing  firmness  to  one  emphasizmg  conciliation. 

Thus,  with  the  apparent  concessions  of  30  September  and  the 
conciliatory  statements  of  the  preceding  weeks,  the  United  States 
appeared  to  have  moved  from  a  basically  coercive  and  threatening 
mode  to  one  emphasizing  accommodation.  There  were,  as  we  have 
already  noted,  obvious  reasons  prompting  Dulles  and  Eisenhower 
to  adopt  this  tack;  and  a  policy  emphasizing  accommodation  and 
flexibility  appeared  to  be  a  reasonable  way  to  meet  them — 
particularly  the  mounting  public  concern. 

Influence  of  the  Variables  on  the 
Role  of  Accommodation 

We  can  apply  to  this  crisis  the  six  factors  or  variables  from 
chapter  5  to  see  how  they  influenced  (or  failed  to  influence)  the 
way  in  which  accommodative  steps  were  used  as  part  of  the  overall 
strategy.  Those  factors  are  ( 1 )  the  structure  of  the  situation,  (2)  vital 
interests  and  resolve  of  the  parties,  (3)  the  personalities  of  the  key 
decision  makers,  (4)  the  dynamics  of  the  bargaining  process,  (5) 
success  in  communication,  and  (6)  relative  mditary  capabilities 
and  their  use.  We  wiU  apply  these  to  other  international  crises  in 
subsequent  chapters,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  we  do  to 
Quemoy. 
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Structure  of  the  Situation 

The  Quemoy  crisis  of  1958  vividly  illustrates  how  the  structure 
of  a  crisis,  including  the  overall  context  in  which  it  takes  place, 
influences  the  strategies  adopted  by  the  opponents  and  also  the 
outcome.  Certainly  the  structure  surrounding  the  Quemoy  incident 
played  a  major  role  in  the  development  of  that  crisis  and  was  in  no 
small  way  responsible  for  the  prominent  role  played  by 
accommodation  and  positive  diplomacy. 

The  overall  international  context  or  structure  in  which  the 
Quemoy  crisis  occurred  favored  the  use  of  caution  and  accommo¬ 
dation.  First  of  aU,  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
were  substantially  less  than  enthusiastic  about  the  fact  that  their 
respective  clients,  Taiwan  and  the  PRC,  had  involved  them  in  a 
dangerous  situation  that  could  have  led  to  a  major  war.  The  United 
States  was  plainly  unhappy  that  Chiang  Kai-shek  had  involved 
American  power  by  placing  a  major  share  of  his  troops  on  an 
exposed  island  only  a  few  miles  from  the  Chinese  mainland.  The 
Soviets,  likewise  unhappy  about  the  PRC’s  attempts  to  drag  them 
into  the  situation,  made  it  clear  that  they  would  provide  support 
only  under  very  special  circumstances.  Therefore,  the  relationship 
between  the  superpowers  and  their  client  states  was  one  that  tended 
to  favor  caution  and  accommodation.  The  superpowers  were 
extremely  restrained  lest  the  actions  of  their  clients  force  them  into 
a  direct  conflict.  The  client  states,  not  fully  supported  by  their 
patron  states,  were  unsure  of  their  position  (and  capabilities)  and 
consequently  tended  toward  greater  caution,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
PRC,  greater  accommodation  as  well.  Two  important  factors — 
public  opinion  and  geography — ^generally  favored  the  Communist 
Chinese  in  the  crisis  and  also  tended  to  promote  an  American 
accommodative  strategy. 

International  public  opinion  did  not  generally  support  the  US 
position  on  the  offshore  islands,  and  opinion  in  Great  Britain,  our 
most  important  ally,  was  quite  strongly  opposed.^^  Domestic 
public  opinion  in  the  United  States,  especially  later  in  the  crisis, 
was  also  far  from  enthusiastic  about  the  administration’s  actions. 
In  Congress  and  among  the  general  public,  there  was  heavy 
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criticism  of  a  policy  that  might  involve  the  United  States  in  a  war 
over  some  tiny  islands  off  the  Chinese  coast.^^  Further,  the  legal 
and  moral  position  of  the  United  States  in  supporting  Nationalist 
claims  to  the  offshore  islands  was  questionable. 

Geography  clearly  favored  the  Chinese.  Only  a  few  short  miles 
from  the  heavily  armed  Chinese  mainland,  the  islands  were  first 
of  all  extremely  difficult  to  defend  in  the  event  of  an  all-out 
Chinese  assault  unless  the  United  States  attacked  the  mainland, 
something  it  did  not  wish  to  do.  Because  of  their  proximity  to  the 
mainland,  they  were  perceived  by  most  of  the  world  as  clearly  an 
integral  part  of  China  (this  was  the  official  British  position)  and 
thus  under  international  law  obviously  belonged  to  the  PRC.^'* 

The  overall  context  or  structure  of  the  situation  consequently 
put  pressure  on  Eisenhower  and  Dulles  to  find  a  means  of  settling 
the  dispute  that  avoided  open  conflict,  that  demonstrated  restraint, 
and  at  the  same  time  that  preserved  the  integrity  of  our  commitment 
to  the  Nationalist  Chinese.  The  United  States  was  thus  disposed 
by  the  nature  of  the  overall  situation  toward  a  policy  of  positive 
diplomacy  (or  at  least  a  policy  that  contained  a  good  many  of  its 
features). 


Vital  Interests  and  Resolve  Dominance 

There  is  no  question  that  both  the  PRC  and  the  United  States 
regarded  the  crisis  as  entailing  vital  interests.  The  United  States 
had  a  commitment  to  defend  Taiwan  and,  though  its  obligation 
insofar  as  the  offshore  islands  were  concerned  was  much  less  clear, 
the  Eisenhower  administration  plainly  felt  the  situation  demanded 
American  action  to  prevent  a  forceful  takeover  of  those  islands. 
Though  many  observers  in  hindsight  felt  this  was  stretching  the 
containment  doctrine  to  ridiculous  lengths,^^  Eisenhower  and 
Dulles  felt  the  situation  called  for  firm  support  of  the 
Nationalists — up  to  a  point. 

Communist  China  also  saw  the  situation  as  involving  vital 
interests.  However,  since  the  tactical  approach  selected  by  the 
bellicose-sounding  but  essentially  cautious  Communist  leaders 
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was  only  a  probe  to  test  American  intentions,  they  probably  did 
not  regard  the  probe  as  a  do-or-die  proposition. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  crisis,  it  is  difficult  to  say  which 
party  had  the  most  at  stake.  Certainly  the  United  States  managed 
to  establish  what  Diesing  and  Snyder  call  “resolve  dominance” 
through  the  accumulation  of  superior  force  and  strong  verbal 
statements.  As  they  suggest,  this  probably  did  give  the  United 
States  the  edge  in  bargaining  power.  But  the  numerous  other 
factors  operative  in  this  case,  many  of  them  favoring  the  Chinese 
side,  weakened  the  US  bargaining  position. 

It  therefore  appears  that  in  this  case  the  overall  structure  of  the 
situation  had  more  to  do  with  determining  the  use  of  accommo¬ 
dative  gestures  and  adoption  of  certain  aspects  of  positive 
diplomacy  than  did  the  fact  that  one  country  (the  United  States) 
managed  to  establish  a  dominance  of  resolve  over  the  other  (the 
People’s  Republic  of  China).  Thus,  the  Quemoy  crisis  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  case  of  clear  asymmetrical  bargaining  power  in 
which  the  stronger  party  establishes  its  dominance  and  then  uses 
a  few  accommodative  gestures  to  help  the  weaker  party  get  “off 
the  hook.”  Tme,  the  United  States  did  bring  great  strength  to  bear, 
and  this  immense  power  initially  overshadowed  conciliatory 
moves.  But  in  our  estimation,  American  use  of  accommodative 
gestures  was  not  simply  a  bargaining  ploy  to  shift  the  PRC  to  “an 
accommodative  track”  after  the  United  States  had  Qlearly 
established  its  superiority  in  bargaining  power  (the  interpretation 
favored  by  Snyder  and  Diesing). 

From  the  beginning  of  the  crisis  on  23  August,  American  actions 
(including  the  deployment  of  force)  carried  a  strongly  conciliatory 
message  along  with  the  obvious  implied  threat.  We  cannot  agree 
with  Snyder  and  Diesing  that  this  was  a  case  where  concessions 
were  withheld  until  the  weaker  party  (Communist  China)  realized 
the  stronger  (the  United  States)  had  established  dominance.  While 
it  is  true  the  majority  of  Dulles’s  most  significant  verbal 
conciliatory  statements  came  late  in  the  crisis  on  30  September, 
there  were  nonetheless  many  other  indications  of  American  desire 
to  be  conciliatory  long  before  that  date,  some  of  them  verbal 
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signals,  many  of  them  actions  (or  inactions)  that  were  in  effect 
indices  pointing  toward  an  accommodative  policy.  Therefore,  it 
appears  to  be  oversimplifying  matters  to  interpret  the  situation  as 
one  in  which  the  United  States  simply  gathered  together  awesome 
force,  established  its  military  superiority  and  resolve  dominance, 
and  only  then  moved  to  a  more  accommodative  policy.  Likewise, 
interpreting  Chinese  conciliatory  actions  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
crisis  as  simply  a  result  of  being  forced  into  an  accommodative 
mode  by  superior  American  strength  is  an  overly  simplistic 
interpretation. 

It  is  true  that  the  United  States  could  and  did  deploy  superior 
force  in  the  Quemoy  crisis  of  1958.  It  is  also  no  doubt  true  that  the 
American  stick  was  an  important  consideration  in  the  minds  of  the 
PRC  leaders  as  they  developed  strategy  for  the  crisis.  However, 
too  many  analyses  of  the  crisis  tend  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
Communist  China  also  had  some  important  cards  in  its  hand, 
including  international  public  opinion,  a  statement  of  Soviet 
support  (though  it  was  not  as  strong  as  the  PRC  desired),  and  the 
fact  that  international  law  favored  the  PRC’s  position.  In  addition, 
there  was  the  fact  that  the  United  States  was  forced  to  impose 
restraint  on  Chiang  and  his  Nationalist  Chinese,  which  curtailed 
their  use  of  the  offshore  islands.  All  of  these  things,  as  Kenneth 
Y oung  points  out,  were  to  eventually  result  in  significant  gains  the 
Communist  Chinese  would  realize  from  the  crisis.  In  short,  they 
did  not  come  away  empty-handed.  The  People’s  Republic  did  not 
achieve  its  priority  goals,  possession  of  the  offshore  islands  and 
Taiwan,  but  it  nevertheless  achieved  some  gains  that  were 
important  in  the  long  run. 

As  we  have  previously  observed,  most  American  government 
officials  and  foreign  policy  analysts  have  been  heavily  influenced 
for  several  decades  by  the  policies  of  “containment”  and 
“negotiating  from  strength.”  Since  these  policies  have  been 
characterized  by  an  emphasis  on  military  force,  there  appears  to 
be  a  strong  tendency  among  policymakers  and  many  academic 
analysts  to  attribute  successful  outcomes  in  crises  to  the  effective 
use  of  force  and  to  ignore  or  downplay  other  factors.  It  seems  to 
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US  that  this  has  too  often  been  the  case  in  many  analyses  of  the 
1958  Quemoy  crisis.^^  For  a  variety  of  reasons,  not  the  least  being 
a  postwar  fascination  with  displaying  resolve  through  the  use  of 
military  means,  force  received  more  credit  than  it  deserved  in  the 
Quemoy  case,  and  the  extensive  use  of  conciliatory  steps  received 
far  less  than  deserved. 


Personalities  of  Key  Decision  Makers 

In  our  judgment,  personality  factors  were  a  major  influence  on 
the  type  of  strategy  adopted  by  both  sides  in  the  Quemoy  crisis. 
The  fact  that  the  United  States  followed  strategy  that  in  many  of 
its  essential  features  was  one  of  positive  diplomacy  was  due  in  no 
small  part  to  the  personalities  and  belief  systems  of  the  two  key 
decision  makers  on  the  American  side.  President  Eisenhower  and 
Secretary  of  State  Dulles.  On  the  Communist  Chinese  side,  the  key 
figure  was  Premier  Chou  En-lai,  followed  closely  by  Mao 
Tse-tung.  Both  leaders  were  responsible  for  the  cautious, 
reciprocating  policy  followed  by  the  PRC,  with  Chou  probably  the 
man  most  directly  in  charge  of  day-to-day  decisions. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  substantial  controversy  about 
President  Eisenhower’s  role  in  the  cold  war  and  the  extent  of  his 
commitment  to  accommodation  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Some 
revisionist  historians  have  exalted  Eisenhower  as  the  most  prudent 
of  the  cold  war  presidents.^^  Other  historians  like  John  Lewis 
Gaddis  have  presented  a  mi'  'J  picture  of  a  president  who 
displayed  strong  tendencies  tov/ard  conciliation  and  accommo¬ 
dation  but  often  failed  to  follow  through  on  his  initially  sound 
instincts.^*  Others  like  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  have  described 
Eisenhower  in  more  critical  terms  as  a  president  who  was  careless 
in  his  thinking  about  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  who  fostered  the 
worldwide  covert  activities  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
(CIA),  and  who  “fuUy  accepted  the  premises  of  the  Cold  War.” 

Like  most  historical  questions  of  this  kind,  the  truth  probably 
lies  somewhere  in  the  middle.  Even  the  more  critical  account  by 
Schlesinger  acknowledges  that  Eisenhower  had  instincts  in  the 
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accommodative  direction;  “In  his  late  mood,  Eisenhower  strove, 
less  anxiously  than  Churchill  and  later  Macmillan  but  a  good  deal 
more  anxiously  than  Dulles,  to  meet  the  Russians  at  the  conference 
table.” 

Based  on  available  evidence,  there  is  little  question  that 
Eisenhower,  though  in  many  respects  unquestionably  influenced 
by  the  rhetoric  and  psychology  of  the  cold  war,  genuinely  hoped 
to  improve  relations  with  the  Soviets.  As  John  Gaddis  has 
observed,  it  was  “Eisenhower’s  personal  conviction  that  sooner  or 
later  progress  would  have  to  be  made  toward  a  resolution  of  Cold 
War  differences.” 

Thus — ^though  it  is  true  Eisenhower  helped  promote  the  growth 
of  some  of  the  more  unattractive  American  activities  in  the  cold 
war  (such  as  often  poorly  conceived  CIA  operations),  frequently 
failed  to  follow  through  on  his  sound  instincts  toward  accom¬ 
modation,  and  in  too  many  ways  allowed  his  often  rigid  and 
self-righteous  secretary  of  state  to  dominate  policy — ^he  nonethe¬ 
less  genuinely  sought  avenues  of  conciliation  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  became  particularly  evident  following  Dulles’s  death 
in  the  spring  of  1959.“*^ 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  of  Eisenhower’s  accomplishments 
was  his  control  of  the  “hawks”  within  his  own  administration, 
particularly  during  times  of  crisis.  Since  he  was  a  military  man 
himself,  his  ability  to  distance  himself  from  the  short-sighted, 
highly  aggressive  instincts  of  some  of  his  military  leaders  was 
especially  impressive.  For  example,  in  the  1954—55  crisis  over  the 
offshore  islands  he  firmly  rejected  the  military  advice  of  the 
majority  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (led  by  JCS  chairman  Adm 
Arthur  W.  Radford)  that  the  United  States  permit  Chiang  Kai-shek 
to  bomb  inland  targets  in  China  and  that  American  aircraft  be 
authorized  to  enter  the  fray  (perhaps  with  nuclear  weapons)  if 
Communist  forces  tried  to  invade  Quemoy.'*^  In  Townsend 
Hoopes’s  words,  Eisenhower  “seemed  swiftly  to  grasp  the 
imperative  need  for  an  American  policy  of  proportion  and 
restraint”  despite  strong  pressure  from  his  military  advisers.  By 
rejecting  the  reckless  JCS  plan — which  could  easily  have  involved 
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the  United  States  in  an  all-out  war  with  China  and  perhaps  the 
Soviet  Union  as  well — Eisenhower,  as  one  high  official  put  it,  had 
likely  “personally  saved  the  situation.”  Indeed,  it  appeared  to 
many  observers  at  the  time  that  Eisenhower  was  the  one  major 
figure  in  the  administration  who  was  determined  to  avoid  war  by 
following  a  restrained  policy  in  words  and  deeds 

In  the  1958  Quemoy  crisis,  Eisenhower  again  displayed  an 
impressive  ability  to  harness  both  the  civilian  and  military  “hawks” 
in  his  administration.  As  in  the  1954-55  crisis,  he  was  once  again 
pressured  for  aggressive  action  against  the  PRC,  particularly  by 
certain  American  senior  military  commanders  who  were 
convinced  a  showdown  with  the  Communist  Chinese  was  the  only 
way  to  resolve  the  situation."*^  As  Eisenhower  himself  said: 

Throughout  this  whole  period  it  seems  that  I  was  continually 
pressured — almost  hounded — by  Chiang  on  one  side  and  our  own 
military  on  the  other  requesting  delegation  of  authority  for  immediate 
action  to  United  States  commanders  on  the  spot  in  the  case  of  attack  on 
Formosa  or  the  offshore  islands. ...  I  kept  to  myself  the  decision  to  employ 
U.S.  forces."*^ 

Writing  in  his  memoirs  about  his  policy  during  the  1958 
Quemoy  crisis,  Eisenhower  said,  “I  was  determined  that  by  every 
possible  means  we  should  avoid  expanding  hostilities  more  than 
absolutely  necessary.” This  attitude  was  reflected  at  every  stage 
of  the  crisis.  Eisenhower  pulled  together  an  awesome  concen¬ 
tration  of  force  in  the  Formosa  Strait  area,  but  the  pace  at  which  it 
was  gathered  and  the  highly  circumspect  way  it  was  employed 
vividly  demonstrated  Eisenhower’s  intention  to  avoid  any 
provocative  actions.  He  continually  rebuffed  those  American 
military  advisers  demanding  more  aggressive  action  against  the 
PRC  and  he  adroitly  turned  aside  Nationalist  China’s  pleas  for 
more  American  involvement.'*^  And  while  it  can  be  argued  that  he 
made  a  mistake  in  permitting  the  situation  to  develop  in  the  first 
place  by  allowing  people  in  his  administration  to  encourage 
Chiang  to  heavily  fortify  the  islands,  he  nonetheless  handled  the 
crisis  with  skill  and  good  judgment.  This  was  not  an  easy  task 
because  it  involved  juggling  and  assuaging  not  only  foreign 
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adversaries  and  allies  but  also  powerful  domestic  political  forces 
ranging  from  the  military,  the  “China  lobby,”  and  the  Republican 
Right  to  liberal  Democrats  and  a  hostile  public.  StUl,  the  bulk  of 
the  evidence  indicates  that  Eisenhower  handled  all  these  forces 
with  considerable  skUl,  never  permitting  matters  to  move  out  of 
his  overall  control. 

Throughout  the  crisis  Eisenhower  displayed  an  eagerness  to  find 
some  ground  for  accommodation.  This  was  evident  from  the  very 
beginning  and  became  more  evident  as  Communist  China  showed 
signs  of  restraint  and  readiness  to  reciprocate.  It  was  apparent  in 
Eisenhower’s  quick  acceptance  of  Chou  En-lai’s  offer  on  6 
September  to  reopen  the  Warsaw  ambassadorial  talks,  despite  the 
fact  that  Dulles  was  suspicious  of  Chou’s  motives.^”  It  was  evident 
again  in  his  major  television  address  to  the  nation  on  1 1  September. 
Though  the  speech  showed  the  hand  of  Dulles  and  his  affinity  for 
cold  war  rhetoric,  the  concept  of  containment,  and  an  inordinate 
concern  with  the  Munich  syndrome,  it  also  demonstrated 
Eisenhower’s  instinctive  tendency  to  look  for  negotiated 
diplomatic  solutions.  It  also  demonstrated,  at  least  indirectly,  the 
president’s  awareness  that  he  had  a  “loose  cannon”  in  Chiang 
Kai-shek  and  that  the  Communist  Chinese  had  some  legitimate 
grievances  on  their  side.  The  passage  in  the  speech  concerning 
negotiation  and  accommodation  is  deserving  of  note; 

But  there  is  a  far  better  way  than  resort  to  force  to  settle  these  differences, 
and  there  is  some  hope  that  such  a  better  way  be  followed.  This  is  the  way 
of  negotiations. . . .  We  beheve  that  diplomacy  can  and  should  find  a  way 
out.  There  are  measures  that  can  be  taken  to  assure  that  these  offshore 
islands  will  not  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  peace.^* 

The  last  sentence  was  certainly  a  signal  to  mainland  China,  a 
signal  the  United  States  was  eager  to  negotiate  a  solution  and  was 
prepared  to  make  significant  compromises,  at  least  insofar  as 
“releashing”  Chiang  was  concerned.  Moreover,  it  constituted  an 
index  to  the  Chinese  Communist  leaders,  one  of  a  number  of 
indices  they  probably  observed  with  special  interest  as  possible 
predictors  of  future  US  behavior.  While  not  mentioning  specifics, 
this  public  statement  strongly  implied  that  the  United  States  would 
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be  willing  to  undertake  actions  to  change  the  status  of  the  offshore 
islands  in  ways  favorable  to  the  PRC.  Clearly  such  actions  would 
be  unpalatable  to  Chiang  Kai-shek.  The  end  result  of  this,  of 
course,  could  only  be  that  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Taiwan  would  be  exacerbated  and  the  Eisenhower  administration 
would  be  forced  to  exercise  greater  control  over  Chiang — ^not  an 
altogether  negative  outcome  from  the  standpoint  of  Peking. 

Space  will  not  permit  an  extensively  detailed  analysis  of 
Eisenhower’s  role  in  the  Quemoy  dispute.  Suffice  to  say  that  the 
president  was  firmly  in  control  of  policy  during  the  critical  phases. 
Further,  it  seems  clear  that  his  personality  and  “belief  system”  were 
critical  elements  in  producing  the  caution  and  restraint,  coupled 
with  a  conciliatory  firmness,  that  characterized  American  piolicy. 
To  the  degree  that  the  strategy  of  the  United  States  approximated 
what  we  have  been  calling  positive  diplomacy,  Eisenhower  was 
primarily  responsible.  Though  one  can  fault  his  extension  of  the 
containment  concept  to  some  insignificant  islands  that  were 
obviously  of  little  intrinsic  importance  to  this  country  as  well  as 
his  too  casual  consideration  at  an  early  stage  of  employing  tactical 
nuclear  weapons,^ ^  Eisenhower’s  common  sense,  emotional 
balance,  international  experience,  ability  to  apply  history  with 
discrimination,  and  instinct  for  compromise  and  accommodation 
all  were  instrumental  in  helping  bring  the  crisis  to  a  peaceful  and 
relatively  successful  conclusion. 

What,  then,  of  the  role  played  by  John  Foster  Dulles?  Many 
analysts  (including  Dulles  himself)  have  rated  the  secretary  of  state 
highly  in  his  conduct  of  the  Quemoy  crisis.  Even  a  writer  as 
generally  critical  of  Dulles  as  Townsend  Hoopes  admitted  that  it 
was  “probably,  in  purely  technical  terms,  his  most  brilliant  and 
successful  piece  of  brinkmanship.”  ^  However,  we  are  inclined  to 
agree  with  Hoopes ’s  overall  assessment  of  the  Dulles  performance 
in  the  Quemoy  case — that  it  was  a  tactical  success  but  a  strategic 
failure  and  that  Dulles  was  excellent  in  helping  conceive  and 
implement  a  strategy  that  resolved  the  crisis  in  the  short  term  but 
failed  to  address  the  underlying  issues  that  had  caused  the  crisis  in 
the  first  place.  In  the  words  of  Alexander  L.  George  and  Richard 
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Smoke  in  speaking  of  the  Dulles  role  in  the  Quemoy  crisis,  “Dulles 
apparently  was  willing  to  introduce  flexibility  into  the  American 
position  in  some  respects  in  order  to  survive  a  difficult  crisis,  but 
he  was  unwilling  or  uninterested  in  displaying  the  same  flexibility 
afterward  to  avoid  a  new  crisis.” 

Our  primary  concern  here,  of  course,  is  to  assess  the  extent  to 
which  Dulles’s  personal  characteristics  and  belief  system  were 
influential  in  determining  American  strategy  in  the  Quemoy  crisis. 
More  particularly,  we  are  interested  in  how  these  factors  impacted 
on  the  conciliatory/accommodative  aspects  of  that  strategy.  To 
what  extent  was  Dulles  responsible  for  the  accommodative 
elements — ^the  concessions  and  inducements,  actual  or  merely 
promised — ^that  were  part  of  the  American  strategy?  How  did  his 
personality  affect  the  crisis? 

We  have  already  answered  these  questions  to  some  degree. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  Dulles  contributed  greatly  to  the  tactical 
success  of  the  Quemoy  crisis.^®  To  achieve  a  short-term  tactical 
objective,  Dulles  was  capable  of  sublimating  temporarily  his 
visceral  anticommunism  and  moralistic  Manichaen  view  of  the 
world,  particularly  if  the  realities  of  the  situation  dictated  it.  In  the 
Quemoy  case  they  did.  Skeptical  public  opinion  at  home  and 
abroad,  critical  allies,  a  volatile  and  not  completely  reliable  client 
state  (Taiwan),  an  unpredictable  adversary  (the  PRC)  backed  at 
least  nominally  by  an  increasingly  formidable  superpower  (the 
Soviet  Union) — all  these  called  for  a  strategy  to  meet  many 
requirements,  a  “strategy  for  all  seasons”  as  it  were.  Dulles, 
coached  by  Eisenhower,  eventually  recognized  these  realities  and 
adjusted  accordingly.  His  adjustment  was  greatly  facilitated  by 
having  a  pragmatic  boss  in  Eisenhower,  a  man  who  instinctively 
grasped  the  complexity  of  the  situation  and  realized  it  demanded 
a  flexible  strategy  featuring  restraint  and  what  might  be  termed 
calculated  ambiguity. 

When  the  crisis  broke  out  in  full  force  on  23  August,  Dulles 
favored  an  immediate  strong  statement  of  support  for  the 
Nationalists.  Eisenhower  opposed  this  on  the  reasonable  grounds 
that  he  wanted  to  keep  the  Communists  guessing.^’  Not  until  nearly 
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two  weeks  later  did  he  agree  to  a  stronger  statement  in  the  Newport 
memorandum  of  4  September.  Throughout  the  early  part  of  the 
crisis  one  can  trace  a  similar  pattern;  Dulles  pushing  for  a  more 
definitive  commitment  to  take  action  in  support  of  the  Nationalists, 
Eisenhower  cautious  and  more  inclined  to  follow  an  ambiguous 
policy  designed  to  create  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  Communist 
leaders. 

However,  despite  Dulles’s  rigidity  in  many  respects,  he  was  an 
able  diplomatic  tactician  and  was  capable  of  recognizing  realities. 
Such  a  reality  was  the  adverse  public  opinion,  both  domestic  and 
international,  that  was  pressuring  Washington  in  the  direction  of 
negotiations.^*  Dulles  was  well  aware  of  this  early  in  the  crisis,  and 
it  was  clearly  a  factor  in  his  decision  to  combine  carrots  with  sticks 
from  the  outset.  As  we  observed  earlier,  the  increased  strategic 
nuclear  power  of  the  Soviets  and  the  volatility  of  a  disingenuous 
Nationalist  “ally”  were  additional  factors  that  made  the  path  of 
negotiation  more  palatable  to  Dulles. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  that  Dulles  may  have  experienced 
significant  changes  in  his  belief  system  late  in  his  career.  Certainly 
he  proved  more  flexible  in  the  matter  of  negotiations  in  both  the 
Quemoy  crisis  of  1958  and  the  Berlin  crisis  that  same  year  than  he 
had  earlier.  However,  because  the  structures  of  these  situations 
were  (in  our  opinion)  ones  of  relative  symmetrical  bargaining 
power  and  hence  tended  to  encourage  accommodation,  it  is 
difficult  to  assess  how  significantly  Dulles’s  personal  views  on 
negotiation  may  have  changed. 

One  is  left  with  the  impression  after  reviewing  the  available 
evidence  that  Hoopes  is  probably  correct  in  his  assessment  that 
Dulles  demonstrated  in  the  Quemoy  crisis  a  “brilliant  display  of 
tactical  skills”  but  evidenced  no  real  understanding  of  how  to  go 
about  finding  solutions  to  the  fundamental  problems  that  caused 
the  crisis  in  the  first  place  Faced  with  a  complex  situation,  DuUes 
did  use  force  and  diplomacy  effectively  to  find  a  short-term 
solution  to  the  crisis.  With  the  help  of  Eisenhower  and  Chou  En-lai 
and  world  opinion,  Dulles  saw  the  need  for  flexibility.  But  there 
is  little  evidence  to  suggest  that  Dulles  really  appreciated  or  even 
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understood  how  conciliation  might  lead  to  longer-range  strategic 
solutions.  Negotiations,  like  force,  were  instruments  one  used  if 
they  facilitated  one’s  cause  and  helped  bring  about  a  satisfactory 
solution  to  a  tactical  problem.  But  in  Dulles’s  thinking,  over  the 
longer  span  of  history  this  did  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  world  was 
composed  of  good  guys  and  bad  guys  and  that  one  could  not 
negotiate  with  the  devU  with  any  real  prospect  for  success. 

Summarizing  the  American  side,  it  appears  that  personality 
factors  played  a  major  role  in  the  Quemoy  crisis  and  in  the 
development  of  positive  diplomacy  largely  because  of  two  factors. 
First,  the  structure  of  the  situation  was  such  that  it  forced  even 
someone  like  Dulles  (who  had  previously  displayed  little  interest 
or  faith  in  negotiations)  in  a  conciliatory  direction.  This  became 
especially  evident  after  the  30  September  news  conference.  By  that 
time,  public  criticism  of  administration  policy  (and  possibly 
pressure  from  Eisenhower)  helped  bring  on  a  major  acceleration 
in  the  conciliatory  aspects  of  Dulles’s  strategy.^®  Second, 
Eisenhower’s  good  sense,  formidable  background  in  international 
bargaining,  and  instinctive  inclination  toward  caution  and 
compromise  provided  restraints  within  which  Dulles  had  to 
operate. 

One  can  debate  the  relative  contributions  of  Eisenhower  and 
Dulles  to  the  strategy  adopted  in  the  Quemoy  crisis.  Since  much 
official  material  on  the  crisis  is  still  not  available,  a  considerable 
amount  of  speculation  is  necessary.  Still,  the  timing  of  events 
seems  to  indicate  that  Eisenhower’s  extreme  concern  about 
adverse  public  criticism  may  have  caused  the  president  to  pressure 
Dulles  into  a  more  conciliatory  approach.^'  This  is  the  thesis 
advanced  by  Hoopes  and  some  other  writers,  and  it  seems 
plausible.  It  would  help  explain  the  dramatic  shift  in  the  DuUes 
approach  that  began  with  the  30  September  news  conference.^^ 

This  is  not  to  detract  from  the  contribution  made  by  Dulles.  He 
did  conceive  and  conduct  the  bulk  of  the  day-to-day  strategy  and 
he  did  it  with  great  skill  from  the  tactical  standpoint.  Even  though 
the  accommodative  actions  he  took  consisted  largely  of 
conditional  promises  rather  than  actual  concessions,  he  used  these 
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conciliatory  steps  with  a  deftness  and  sensibility  he  had  not 
displayed  earlier. 

One  would  like  to  think  Dulles  recognized  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  had  some  legitimate  reasons  for  being  upset  over  the 
status  of  the  offshore  islands  (and  especially  the  fact  that  Chiang 
had  been  using  them  as  staging  bases  for  spy  forays  and  commando 
raids  on  the  mainland).^^  It  would  be  pleasant  to  think  that  Dulles 
had  begun  to  recognize  that  an  accommodation  with  the  PRC  was 
a  global  imperative  and  he  therefore  was  laying  the  groundwork 
for  an  eventual  rapprochement.  Unfortunately,  the  evidence  does 
not  bear  this  out;  Dulles  remained  firmly  opposed  to  any 
recognition  of  Communist  China  and  its  admission  to  the  United 
Nations.^ 

It  therefore  seems  likely,  as  Hoopes  maintains,  that  Dulles  used 
accommodative  steps  with  skiU  in  the  Quemoy  crisis  not  because 
he  was  interested  in  reaching  a  just  settlement  of  the  underlying 
problems  but  rather  as  a  means  of  achieving  a  short-term  solution 
that  would  mollify  domestic  and  foreign  critics.  As  Hoopes  put  it, 
Dulles 

resisted  any  earnest  search  for  accommodation  or  even  for  serious 
negotiation,  for  his  goal  was  not  really  coexistence  based  on  a  calculated 
balance  of  force;  it  was  superiority  and  mastery  based  on  a  vague 
expectation  that  the  West  would  maintain  a  permanent  power 
preponderance.^^ 

Thus,  one  is  left  with  the  overall  impression  that  while  DuUes 
must  be  given  substantial  credit  for  tactically  handling  force  and 
accommodative  measures  with  skill,  it  was  Eisenhower’s 
influence— his  restraint,  instinct  for  compromise,  and  good 
sense — ^that  provided  the  all-important  boundaries  and  guidelines 
for  American  policy.  Had  another  president  with  less  international 
experience  and  less  maturity  been  in  office,  pressures  for  more 
aggressive  action  from  American  military  leaders  and  the 
Republican  Right  might  have  led  the  United  States  into  an  all-out 
clash  with  the  PRC. 

As  Stephen  Ambrose  stated  in  discussing  Eisenhower’s  superb 
diplomatic  bargaining  accomplishments  during  World  War  H, 
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Eisenhower  was  by  the  end  of  the  war  “as  adept  at  politics  as  any 
professional  diplomat.”^^  His  world  outlook  was  far  more 
sophisticated  in  many  ways  than  was  Dulles’s.  He  felt  strongly  that 
goodwill  and  common  sense  could  solve  most  problems,  and  as 
John  Gunther  observed,  Eisenhower  had  an  “instinctive  ability  to 
understand  the  other  person’s  point  of  view.”^’  This  empathy, 
coupled  with  a  basically  optimistic  nature,  made  it  possible  for 
Eisenhower  to  view  the  cold  war  struggle  with  the  Soviets  and  the 
PRC  in  more  detached  and  pragmatic  terms  than  could  someone 
like  Dulles  or  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  Right. 

Equally  important  as  the  restraint  displayed  by  the  American 
side  was  the  cautious  restraint  displayed  by  the  PRC.  Though 
overall  policy  and  guidelines  were  set  by  Mao  Tse-tung  and  the 
Politburo  of  the  Chinese  Communist  party,  the  individual  most 
responsible  for  day-to-day  decisions  and  policy  was  Premier  Chou 
En-lai.  Even  though  little  Chinese  documentation  is  available,  the 
evidence  we  do  have  indicates  that  Chou  should  receive  much  of 
the  credit  for  the  restraint  and  observance  of  the  rules  of  the  game 
that  the  PRC  demonstrated  during  the  crisis.  For  example,  in  his 
study  of  Eisenhower,  Peter  Lyon  is  quite  critical  of  Eisenhower’s 
role  in  the  1954—55  Formosa  Strait  crisis  and  at  the  same  time 
praises  Chou  En-lai  for  his  “self-possession,  maturity,  willingness 
to  conciliate,  friendliness,  and  an  easy,  relaxed  self-confidence.”^* 
While  we  cannot  agree  with  Lyon’s  overly  critical  assessment  of 
Eisenhower  and  think  his  evaluation  of  Chou  tends  to  ignore  some 
negative  factors,  we  nonetheless  generally  concur  with  his 
favorable  evaluation  of  Chou’s  role. 

In  his  book  Superpowers  and  International  Conflict,  Carsten 
Holbraad  says  the  Quemoy  crisis  of  1958 

was  settled  through  what  Charles  Osgood  would  call  graduated 
reciprocation  in  tension  reduction  [emphasis  added].  The  opening  move 
was  Chou  En-lai ’s  statement  of  6  September,  in  which  he,  though 
ostensibly  taking  a  strong  line,  announced  that  his  government  was 
prepared  to  resume  the  ambassadorial  talks  between  the  two  countries.*^ 
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Though  Dulles  had  indicated  in  his  statement  of  4  September 
that  the  United  States  favored  approaching  the  crisis  through 
negotiation,  it  was  Chou  who  took  the  first  concrete  conciliatory 
step  by  proposing  on  6  September  that  the  ambassadorial  talks, 
abandoned  in  1957,  be  resumed.  It  was  Eisenhower  who 
immediately  jumped  at  this  offer  and  rejected  a  reply  suggested  by 
the  suspicious  Dulles  that  contained  a  high-threat  content. 
Eisenhower  told  Dulles  he  wanted  the  reply  to  indicate  “a  concrete 
and  definite  acceptance  of  Chou  En-lai’s  offer  to  negotiate.”  ™ 

Chou’s  offer  was  consistent  with  the  substantially  conciliatory 
line  followed  by  Peking  since  the  Bandimg  Conference  of  1955. 
At  that  conference,  which  marked  the  end  of  the  1954—55  Formosa 
Strait  crisis,  Chou  talked  of  friendship  for  the  American  people 
and  suggested  negotiations  to  discuss  “relaxing  tension  in  the 
Taiwan  area.”’*  For  the  next  three  years,  the  PRC  made  it  clear  it 
desired  improved  relations  with  the  United  States,  proposing  an 
exchange  of  journalists  and  other  measures  to  break  down  the  wall 
between  the  two  countries.  But  as  Gaddis  put  it,  “The 
administration  was  . . .  adamant  in  its  refusal  to  enter  into  substan¬ 
tive  negotiations  with  Communist  China,  despite  the  fact  that 
Peking’s  desire  for  an  opening  to  the  West  was  becoming 
obvious.”  ” 

In  addition  to  the  major  conciliatory  step  Chou  took  on  6 
September  to  help  defuse  the  situation,  his  hand  was  evident  in  the 
restraint  displayed  by  the  Communist  Chinese  throughout  the 
crisis.  Chiang’s  use  of  the  offshore  islands  as  staging  areas  for 
commando  raids  on  the  mainland  was  roughly  similar  to  having  a 
hostile  foreign  power  use  EUis  Island  m  New  Y ork  B  ay  as  a  staging 
area  for  raids  on  the  American  mainland.’^  In  addition,  Chou  had 
to  be  provoked  by  the  nearly  three  years  of  Dulles’s  rebuffs  that 
had  greeted  the  conciliatory  overtures  the  Chinese  leader  had 
extended  beginning  in  1955.  Discussing  the  EhiUes  attitude  toward 
the  Sino-American  ambassadorial  talks,  Keimeth  Young  has 
observed  that  “the  United  States  did  not  intend  to  make  any 
concessions  by  trading  away  its  relations  with  Taipei,  particularly 
since  the  United  States  government  did  not  want  diplomatic 
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relations  or  continuing  negotiations  with  Peking.  Washington 
wanted  to  isolate,  not  enhance,  Peking.” 

Despite  Dulles’s  rebuffs  and  provocations  (including  his  refusal 
to  shake  Chou’s  hand  at  the  1954  Geneva  Conference),^^  Chou 
managed  to  sublimate  his  personal  feelings  and  approach  the 
Quemoy  crisis  with  restraint  and  generally  sound  judgment. 

In  his  memoirs,  Henry  Kissinger  describes  Chou  En-lai  as 
“urbane,  infinitely  patient,  extraordinarily  intelligent,  and  subtle 
. . .  one  of  the  two  or  three  most  impressive  men  I  have  ever  met.” 
Referring  to  his  meetings  with  Chou  in  1971  and  1972  to  launch 
the  Sino- American  rapprochement,  Kissinger  continued: 

The  impact  of  personalities  on  events  is  never  easy  to  define.  To  be  sure, 
China  and  the  United  States  were  brought  together  by  necessity;  it  was 
not  abstract  goodwill  but  converging  interests  that  brought  me  to  Peking; 
it  was  not  personal  friendship  with  Chou  but  a  commoidy  perceived 
danger  that  fostered  the  elaboration  of  our  relationship.  But  that  these 
interests  were  perceived  clearly  and  acted  upon  decisively  was  due  to 
leadership  that — on  both  sides — skillfully  used  the  margin  of  choice 
available.  That  China  and  the  United  States  would  seek  rapprochement  in 
the  early  1970s  was  inherent  in  the  world  environment.  That  it  should 
occur  so  rapidly  and  develop  so  naturally  owed  no  little  to  the  luminous 
personality  and  extraordinary  perception  of  the  Chinese  Premier.^® 

While  Kissinger  was  speaking  of  Chou  some  13  years  after  the 
Quemoy  crisis,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  those  same  qualities 
he  displayed  to  Nixon’s  special  envoy  in  1971  were  also  evident 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  1958  incident  was  handled.  Caution, 
restraint,  shrewdness,  and  an  ability  to  communicate  with  tacit 
moves  and  to  put  himself  in  the  adversary’s  shoes — aU  these  were 
qualities  Chou  displayed  in  the  summer  of  1958.  Although  some 
analysts  criticize  Chou  for  permitting  the  Quemoy  probe  in  the  first 
place,  for  dragging  his  feet  in  the  Warsaw  ambassadorial  talks,  and 
then  being  forced  into  what  they  see  as  a  humiliating  backdown, 
the  situation  might  have  been  far  worse  for  mainland  China  had 
someone  else  been  the  main  figure  directing  that  country’s  foreign 
relations.  And  in  fact,  as  we  noted  earlier,  Peking  did  realize  some 
important  gains  from  the  crisis,  including  increased  American 
pressure  on  Chiang  Kai-shek  to  restrain  his  use  of  the  offshore 
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islands  for  provocative  activities  against  the  mainland.  The  PRC 
also  made  other  significant  gains,  especially  in  the  public  relations 

77 

area. 

Thus,  the  personalities  of  key  decision  makers,  particularly 
Eisenhower  and  Chou  En-lai,  appear  to  have  been  extremely 
important  in  the  way  the  Quemoy  crisis  of  1958  was  conducted 
and  concluded.  The  restrained  use  of  force,  willingness  to  find 
areas  of  accommodation,  and  the  remarkable  display  of  tacit 
communication  between  the  United  States  and  Communist  China 
owed  much  to  the  American  president  and  the  Chinese  premier. 
Dulles  contributed  an  impressive  technical  display  of  tactical 
diplomacy  on  the  US  side  while  Mao  undoubtedly  was  the  ultimate 
source  of  decisions  on  the  Chinese  side.  But  Eisenhower  and  Chou 
En-lai  were  the  main  personalities  that  shaped  the  strategies 
followed  by  their  respective  countries,  and  they  were  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  in  many  respects  those  strategies  reflected  strong 
elements  of  what  we  have  been  calling  positive  diplomacy. 

As  Kissinger  noted,  the  impact  of  personalities  on  events  is 
difficult  to  define.^*  Nonetheless,  it  is  a  critical  variable  in  foreign 
policy  decision  making.  In  his  much-quoted  work.  The 
Psychological  Dimension  of  Foreign  Policy,  Joseph  de  Rivera 
states  that  “we  must  insist  that  the  personality  of  official  decision¬ 
makers  is  always  an  important  determinant  of  their  decisions,  and 
hence,  of  the  nation’s  policy.” 

We  have  neither  the  space  nor  the  expertise  in  psychology  to 
conduct  a  personality  analysis  of  the  decision  makers  we  discuss 
in  this  study.  Excellent  studies  of  such  leaders  as  Eisenhower, 
Dulles,  Keimedy,  Chou,  and  others  are  readily  available,  many  of 
them  containing  impressive  psychological  assessments.  What  we 
are  interested  in  are  those  factors  of  personality  that  seem  to  make 
leaders  more  likely  to  follow  policies  of  positive  diplomacy,  more 
sympathetic  with  techniques  of  negotiation  and  accommodation, 
and  more  cautious  and  restrained  in  their  use  of  force.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  leadership  qualities  we  have  in  mind,  those  that 
illustrate  positive  diplomacy  at  its  best,  do  not  reject  the  use  of 
force  when  necessary.  Weakness,  timidity,  and  vacillation — 
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qualities  that  in  too  many  historical  instances  have  produced 
“appeasement”  in  the  most  pejorative  sense  of  that  much-maligned 
word — ^have  no  place  in  positive  diplomacy. 

We  make  no  pretense  in  this  study  of  attempting  in-depth 
personality  analyses,  nor  do  we  consider  our  conclusions  about 
personality  factors  new  or  profound.  They  are  quite  familiar 
assessments,  generally  accepted,  and  on  the  whole  primarily 
products  of  historical  observation  and  common  sense.  Never¬ 
theless,  because  they  are  frequently  overlooked  or  at  least 
shortchanged  in  many  crisis  studies,  they  deserve  mention.  Here 
we  can  only  note  what  appear  to  be  those  traits  of  personality  and 
character  that  lead  decision  makers  to  follow  policies  of  positive 
diplomacy. 

Based  on  the  Quern oy  case  (we  will  consider  other  cases  later), 
the  key  overall  piersonality  trait — ^from  which  many  other  good 
traits  flow — appears  to  be  a  worldview  that  is  flexible,  pragmatic, 
relatively  nonideological,  and  nonemotional,  and  one  that 
recognizes  bargaining  and  compromise  as  the  warp  and  woof  of 
international  or  domestic  politics.  For  want  of  a  better  term  to 
describe  this  broad  personality  characteristic,  let  us  call  it 
“international  sophistication.” 

Despite  the  difficulty  in  defining  what  international  sophisti¬ 
cation  is,  it  seems  obvious  some  decision  makers  have  it,  others 
do  not.  Dwight  Eisenhower  and  Chou  En-lai  had  it;  John  Foster 
Dulles  and  Lyndon  Johnson  did  not.  John  Kennedy  did  not  have 
it  when  he  entered  office  but  rapidly  acquired  it;  Jimmy  Carter  did 
not  have  it  when  he  entered  office,  never  really  acquired  it,  but  was 
moving  in  that  direction  in  some  respects  before  being  hit  by  the 
Iran  hostage  debacle.  Richard  Nixon  and  Henry  Kissinger  had  it 
until  their  programs  were  swept  under  by  Watergate  and  the 
subsequent  collapse  of  ddtente.  Nikita  Khrushchev  and  Leonid 
Brezhnev  did  not  have  it;  Mikhail  Gorbachev  so  far  appears  to  have 
it  in  abundance. 

Clearly  these  are  highly  subjective  and  not  very  scientific 
assessments,  and  many  people  would  disagree  with  them. 
Nonetheless,  having  plainly  labeled  them  as  one  man’s  opinion. 
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let  us  attempt  to  refine  the  definition  of  international  sophistication 
a  bit  more  in  the  hope  it  will  help  us  in  our  consideration  of  positive 
diplomacy. 

Generally  speaking,  international  sophistication  is  probably  the 
result  of  certain  positive  personality  traits  (acquired  early)  plus 
subsequent  experience,  particularly  experience  in  international 
diplomacy  and  especially  in  the  bargaining  and  negotiating  areas. 
It  is  in  essence,  an  attitude  of  mind  bom  largely  of  experience  but 
fostered  by  certain  pragmatic  and  empathetic  character  traits 
developed  somewhere  during  the  growth  process.  It  is  a  quality 
that  permits  the  individual  to  perceive  that  the  world  and  its 
problems  consist  of  more  “grays”  than  “blacks”  and  “whites,”  that 
“truth”  is  generally  not  all  on  one  side  and  depends  a  great  deal  on 
where  one  sits,  that  the  other  fellow  probably  has  legitimate 
interests  also,  that  flexibility  and  compromise  are  required  to  solve 
“real  world”  problems  in  international  politics,  and  that  a  rigid 
adherence  to  ideological  doctrines  cannot  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  a  realistic  approach  to  such  problems. 

It  is  essentially  a  quality  reflecting  a  maturity  and  inner  security 
that  permits  one  to  be  flexible,  interested  in  finding  grounds  for 
accommodation,  and  cautious  and  restrained  in  the  use  of  force 
without  being  overly  concerned  that  these  traits  are  evidences  of 
weakness  or  that  they  may  be  interpreted  as  such.  As  Henry 
Kissinger  said,  “There  was  about  Chou  an  inner  serenity  that 
enabled  him  ...  to  eschew  the  petty  maneuvers  that  characterized 
our  negotiations  with  other  Communists.” 

In  the  Quemoy  case,  both  Eisenhower  and  Chou  En-lai 
possessed  this  quality  of  international  sophistication,  a  result  in 
large  part  because  of  the  long  experience  both  men  had  in  working 
at  the  highest  level  of  international  affairs.  Each  had  learned  the 
art  of  bargaining  and  compromise  in  years  of  international 
diplomacy,  and  those  lessons  had  been  supplemented  by  the  hard 
compromises  required  in  the  rough  and  tumble  of  domestic 
politics.  Their  awareness  of  the  complexities  of  the  issues  and  their 
ability  to  view  the  problems  from  an  emotionally  detached, 
longer-range  strategic  perspective  made  it  possible  for  them  to 
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tacitly  coordinate  and  move  toward  a  “convergence  point”  in  the 
crisis. 

Dulles,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  tremendously  impressive 
technical  background  in  international  diplomacy,  but  in  many 
respects  he  was  not  in  the  same  league  of  international  sophis¬ 
tication  as  Eisenhower  and  Chou,  largely  because  his  ideological 
blinders  would  not  permit  him  to  be.  Perhaps  this  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  while  he  had  many  years  of  training  in  international 
affairs,  he  did  not  have  Eisenhower’s  or  Chou’s  experience  in  hard 
international  bargaining  at  the  highest  levels,  nor  did  he  have  then- 
experience  in  the  demanding  world  of  domestic  politics.  More 
important,  however,  was  the  fact  that  Dulles’s  belief  system  would 
not  permit  him  more  than  intermittent  displays  of  flexibility  that 
were  manifested  in  temporary  tactical  moves.  Thus,  while  he  did 
display  flexibility  on  occasion  and  an  ability  to  use  carrots 
tactically  in  the  Quemoy  crisis,  there  is  little  evidence  to  suggest 
he  did  it  as  a  means  of  moving  toward  a  long-range,  strategic 
solution  of  the  problem.  The  explanation  advanced  by  Hoopes  is 
more  likely  the  case — that  he  did  it  as  a  tactical  ploy  to  find  a 
solution  to  an  immediate  Tprob\&m  and  to  relieve  the  onerous  burden 
of  critical  domestic  and  international  public  opinion.*' 


Dynamics  of  the  Bargaining  Process 

Earlier  we  observed  that  Carsten  Holbraad  had  referred  to  the 
Quemoy  crisis  of  1958  as  an  example  of  graduated  reciprocation 
in  tension-reduction  (GRIT)  in  action.*^  While  the  crisis  was 
obviously  not  a  pure  example  of  GRIT  as  described  by  Charles 
Osgood,  we  essentially  agree  with  Holbraad.  It  was  an  example 
that  illustrated  the  principles  of  GRIT  in  many  respects  and  also 
what  we  have  been  calling  positive  diplomacy. 

The  interaction  in  the  Quemoy  crisis — ^the  dynamics  of  the 
bargaining  process — constituted  a  prime  example  of  effective  tacit 
communication.  Moves  by  one  side  produced  responsive  moves 
by  the  other  side — all  of  them  (between  the  United  States  and  the 
PRC  at  least)  being  characterized  by  restraint.  As  many  writers 
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have  observed,  it  was  a  remarkable  example  of  tacit  coordination 
between  two  opponents  to  defuse  a  serious  situation  while 
preserving  relatively  intact  the  balances  that  existed  before  the 
crisis. 

We  think  the  way  in  which  the  bargaining  in  the  Quemoy  case 
was  conducted — ^that  is,  the  dynamics  of  the  interactions  that  were 
engendered  by  the  US  approach — was  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  a  resolution  of  the  crisis.  In  his  classic  book  Strategy  of 
Conflict,  Thomas  C.  Schelling  points  out  that  the  parties  in  a 
bargaining  process  often  are  able  to  settle  intuitively  on  what 
appears  to  be  a  “focal  point,”  a  logical  place  for  agreement  that 
becomes  obvious  to  both  parties  during  the  bargaining  process. 
Schelling  observes  that  this  process  involves  the  “convergence  of 
expectations”;  that  is,  “intuitively  perceived  mutual  expectations” 
by  both  parties  are  coordinated,  usually  in  a  tacit  bargaining 
process  (though  as  he  notes,  it  is  likely  an  element  in  explicit 
bargaining  as  well).  In  any  event,  in  the  process  of  bargaining,  both 
parties  “must  bargain  their  way  to  an  outcome,  either  vocally  or 
by  the  successive  moves  they  make,  or  both.  They  must  find  ways 
of  regulating  their  behavior,  communicating  their  intentions, 
letting  themselves  be  led  to  some  meeting  of  minds,  tacit  or 
explicit,  to  avoid  mutual  destruction  of  potential  gains.”  ^ 

It  seems  clear,  as  Schelling  notes,  that  the  intellectual  process 
of  “choosing  a  strategy  of  pure  conflict  and  choosing  a  strategy  of 
coordination  are  of  wholly  different  sorts.”  While  Schelling  was 
referring  specifically  to  game  theory,  the  principle  applies  to 
bargaining  in  general.  If  the  parties  to  a  dispute  enter  the  conflict 
with  what  amounts  to  an  accommodative  strategy,  a  genuine  desire 
to  find  a  mutually  satisfactory  solution,  they  approach  the  situation 
with  a  much  “different  attitude,”  as  Schelling  says,  “through  some 
imaginative  process  of  introspection,  of  searching  for  shared 
clues.”  In  short,  there  is  a  mind-set  in  the  accommodative 
approach  (or  strategy  of  coordination  of  expectations)  that 
encourages  reception  of  signals  that  guide  the  way  to  some  form 
of  mutual  accommodation.  As  Schelling  points  out,  the  adversaries 
are  mentally  attuned  and  psychologically  prepared  to  seek  out. 
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through  the  psychic  phenomenon  of  “mutual  perception,”  the 
“unique  signal  that  coordinates  their  expectations  of  each  other.”*^ 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dispute  between  the  parties  is 
approached  with  a  strategy  of  pure  conflict,  the  mind-set  is  quite 
different.  The  players  are  not  psychologically  predisposed  to 
intuitively  “sniff  out”  those  prominent  signals  or  landmarks  on 
which  a  compromise  can  be  based.The  focus  is  instead  on  conflict. 

Our  major  point  here,  of  course,  is  that  the  use  of  conciliatory 
measures  by  the  United  States  in  the  Quemoy  crisis  induced 
reciprocation  by  Communist  China.  The  considerable  body  of 
psychological/sociological  literature  that  holds  that  carrots 
produce  more  positive  reactions  than  sticks  would  appear  to  have 
been  vindicated  in  the  Quemoy  case.*’  The  United  States,  on  the 
whole,  responded  positively  to  conciliatory  Chinese  moves  and, 
for  the  most  part,  the  Chinese  responded  positively  to  the  American 
moves. 

David  Baldwin  has  well  described  the  different  reaction  to 
carrots  and  sticks  in  his  work  on  positive  and  negative  sanctions. 
If  one  considers  B  in  the  following  passage  to  be  the  PRC,  we  have 
a  plausible  description  of  how  the  PRC  may  well  have  reacted  to 
American  moves  in  the  Quemoy  crisis. 

B’s  immediate  reaction  to  sticks  usually  differs  from  his  immediate 
reaction  to  carrots.  Whereas  fear,  anxiety,  and  resistance  are  typical 
responses  to  threats,  the  typical  responses  to  promises  are  hope, 
reassurance,  and  attraction.  Three  important  examples  of  the  difference 
this  can  make  are  as  follows;  (1)  Threats  cause  B  to  feel  stress,  which  is 
likely  to  affect  (that  is,  enhance  or  impair)  B ’s  problem-solving  capacity, 
i.e.,  his  rationality.  (2)  Threats  tend  to  generate  resistance  by  B.  (3) 
Whereas  positive  sanctions  tend  to  convey  an  impression  of  sympathy  and 
concern  for  B ’s  needs,  negative  ones  tend  to  convey  an  impression  of 
indifference  or  actual  hostility  to  B.** 

Thus,  the  dynamics  of  the  bargaining  process — ^the  positive 
interactions  that  are  produced  by  the  conciliatory  steps — often  help 
bring  about  a  de-escalation  spiral  that  defuses  the  conflict.  This 
clearly  happened  in  the  Quemoy  crisis. 
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Success  in  Communication 

The  tacit  communication  and  coordination  between  the  PRC 
and  the  United  States  in  the  Quemoy  crisis  was  extraordinary. 
Communication  through  actions  was  carried  out  with  great 
effectiveness,  and,  in  effect,  the  two  nations  settled  the  crisis 
through  a  process  of  tacit  coordination,  even  though  the  underlying 
issues  were  left  largely  unsettled.  Formal  verbal  communication 
between  the  two  countries — ^for  example,  during  the  Warsaw 
negotiations — proved  largely  ineffective.*^ 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Quemoy  crisis  in  early  August, 
Peking  was  receiving  a  variety  of  messages  from  Washington, 
some  of  them  signals,  some  indices.  Because  of  the  greater 
reliability  of  indices  as  indicators  of  future  behavior,  Peking  was 
probably  paying  more  attention  to  the  latter  than  the  former.  Let 
us  examine  these  further  to  see  how  they  relate  to  our  main 
interest — the  use  of  accommodation  and  inducements. 

In  his  fine  study  of  the  Quemoy  crisis,  Jonathan  Howe  points 
out  that  when  indications  of  a  Communist  buildup  on  the  mainland 
opposite  the  offshore  islands  became  evident  in  early  August,  the 
Eisenhower  administration  began  signaling  its  intention  to  support 
the  Nationalists.  The  signaling,  however,  was  definitely  circuitous. 
For  example,  there  was  no  direct  presidential  statement  asserting 
we  would  definitely  defend  Quemoy.  Instead,  during  the  period 
from  6  August  until  the  full-scale  bombardment  began,  the 
administration  issued  several  mild  and  indirect  signals  that  were 
apparently  intended  to  discourage  the  People’s  Republic  of  China 
from  any  aggressive  action  in  the  Formosa  Strait. 

Among  these  was  an  “emphatic  statement”  from  the  State 
Department  on  9  August  to  all  its  embassies  indicating  we  had  no 
intention  of  recognizing  the  People’s  Republic  of  China.^  A 
speech  by  John  Foster  Dulles  on  19  August  made  reference  to  our 
collective  security  agreements  with  “nearly  fifty  nations”  under 
which  “an  attack  upon  one  is  an  attack  upon  all” — an  intimation 
that  we  might  go  to  the  aid  of  Quemoy,  though  our  defense  treaty 
with  the  government  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  contained  no  provision 
of  this  kind.  But  these  were  only  indirect  indications  of  concern; 
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no  direct  statements  of  support  for  Quemoy  and  Taiwan  were 
forthcoming  from  Washington,  even  though  the  Communists  were 
rapidly  building  up  military  forces  in  the  area  and  had  already 
begun  sporadic  shelling  as  early  as  4  August.^' 

It  seems  probable,  then,  that  the  leaders  of  the  People ’s  Republic 
of  China  were  not  paying  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  American 
signals  in  what  Howe  calls  the  “buildup  phase,”  the  period  from  4 
August  until  23  August  (the  date  the  heavy  bombardment  began). 
What  they  seemed  to  be  paying  most  attention  to  were  indices. 
Following  are  some  examples  of  these  indices:  (1)  there  was  no 
presidential  statement  asserting  we  would  defend  the  offshore 
islands;  (2)  there  was  during  this  period  no  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  Seventh  Fleet  in  the  Formosa  Strait  area  or  any  attempt  at  an 
American  “show  of  force”;  (3)  there  seemed  to  be  an  attempt  to 
downgrade  the  crisis  by  officials  of  the  Department  of  State;^^  and 
(4)  the  secretary  of  state  left  for  a  week’s  vacation  on  the  day  the 
shelling  began,  and  the  president  went  on  vacation  a  week  later, 
an  indication  they  were  not  overly  concerned  about  the  crisis. 

These  facts  were  most  likely  interpreted  by  the  Chinese  as 
indices,  or  reliable  indications,  that  the  US  government  was 
confused  and  hesitant  about  the  situation,  at  cross-purposes  as  to 
how  to  proceed,  not  overly  enthusiastic  about  supporting  Chiang 
Kai-shek’s  questionable  motives,  and  not  happy  about  the  fact  that 
US  allies  and  the  world  at  large  were  taking  a  rather  dim  view  of 
our  moral  and  legal  position  in  the  dispute.  If,  as  seems  probable, 
this  was  the  assessment  made  by  the  Communist  Chinese,  it  was 
essentially  correct.  They  could  well  afford  to  say  to  themselves 
after  observing  the  indices  that  this  was  obviously  an  awkward 
situation  for  the  United  States  and  one  in  which  Americans  were 
unlikely  to  risk  precipitating  direct  hostilities  with  the  PRC  except 
in  the  improbable  event  the  Communist  Chinese  attempted  an 
invasion  of  the  offshore  islands. 

Even  though  communicated  by  inaction  and  indecision  (as 
opposed  to  overt  acts),  the  message  to  the  PRC  was  clear.  Part  of 
that  message,  even  early  in  the  crisis,  was  one  of  accommodation — 
that  we  recognized  Peking  also  had  certain  legitimate  interests  and 
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we  would  make  every  effort  to  avoid  infringing  on  those  interests. 
The  stage  was  thus  set  for  the  success  of  specific  conciliatory  steps 
that  were  taken  later  in  the  crisis. 

The  reciprocal  actions  taken  by  the  parties  permitted  the  two 
powers  to  tacitly  defuse  the  crisis.  These  actions  included  US 
observance  of  strict  offshore  limits  for  their  escort  vessels. 
Communist  China’s  abstinence  from  employing  its  bomber  fleet 
against  the  islands  or  US  vessels,  American  refusal  to  allow  the 
Nationalists  to  conduct  air  strikes  against  the  mainland,  and  so  on. 


Military  Capabilities  and  Their  Use 

During  the  Quern oy  crisis,  the  assembled  US  military  might  in 
the  Formosa  Strait  area  could  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  leaders  that  the  United  States  had  the 
wherewithal  to  make  any  attempt  to  take  the  offshore  islands  very 
costly.  Still,  the  restraint  with  which  the  American  force  was 
deployed — including  the  careful  observance  of  normal  territorial 
coastal  limits  and  the  stationing  of  combat  ships  at  a  very 
substantial  distance  from  the  disputed  islands  ^ — gave  evidence 
of  US  recognition  of  certain  legitimate  PRC  rights  and  interests; 
sent  a  message  that  the  United  States  desired  to  find  common 
ground  of  accommodation;  and  signaled  that  the  United  States  did 
not  intend  to  escalate  the  conflict.  Assuredly,  US  force  was  present 
and  was  formidable  indeed.  But  as  Philip  Williams  observed, 
America’s  commitment  was  limited  and  “was  solely  a  defensive 
commitment;  there  would  be  no  American  help  or  encouragement 
for  any  attempt  by  Chiang  to  return  to  the  mainland.’’ 

One  of  the  major  characteristics  of  the  nuclear  age  has  been  the 
significant  development  in  the  use  of  force  for  demonstrative 
purposes — that  is,  the  use  of  force  to  communicate  with  one’s 
opponent.  As  the  advent  of  nuclear  weapons  placed  severe 
restraints  on  the  resort  to  full-scale  violence  and  war,  some  new 
means  for  effecting  changes  in  the  international  system  had  to  be 
found.  To  a  large  extent,  crises  such  as  the  Quemoy  conflict,  with 
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their  accompanying  demonstrations  of  force,  have  served  as  a 
substitute  for  war.  As  Glenn  Snyder  and  Paul  Diesing  put  it; 

In  any  system ,  there  must  be  some  mechanism  for  change  and  for  resisting 
change.  Historically  the  ultimate  mechanism  has  been  war,  but  since  war 
is  no  longer  a  plausible  option  between  the  nuclear  powers,  they  have 
turned  to  threats  of  force  and  the  demonstrative  use  of  force  short  of  war 
as  a  means  of  getting  their  way.  Between  these  powers,  the  only  truly 
usable  force  is  “psychological  force.”  It  is  generated  by  creating  some 
prospect,  some  risk,  that  one  might  use  force.  The  pressure  of  risk 
substitutes  for  the  pressure  of  force  itself.  The  winner  of  the  encounter  is 
the  one  who  can  appear  the  most  resolved  to  take  risks  and  stand  up  to 
risks.  But  this  competitive  risk-running  must  be  carefully  “managed”  lest 
It  escalate  to  disaster. 

In  the  prenuclear  era,  diplomacy  and  military  activities  were 
relatively  separate  and  distinct;  a  nation  tried  diplomacy  first  and 
if  that  failed  it  turned  the  matter  over  to  its  soldiers.  Today, 
however,  with  dire  penalties  probable  for  both  sides  in  any 
full-scale  war,  diplomatic  and  demonstrative  military  activity 
merge  together  in  a  communication  “network”  designed  to 
demonstrate  the  extent  of  one’s  vital  interests  to  an  adversary,  as 
well  as  one’s  superior  resolve.  The  use  of  military  force,  then, 
becomes  a  means  of  “talking”  to  an  opponent,  communicating 
messages  to  him  with  greater  effectiveness  and  credibility  than  can 
be  done  through  the  usual  verbal  channels.  This  was  done  to  a 
remarkable  degree  in  the  Quemoy  crisis  as  both  the  United  States 
and  the  PRC  manipulated  force  to  indicate  determination  but 
practiced  at  the  same  time  a  skillful  restraint  designed  to 
communicate  a  desire  for  a  peaceful  settlement.  Military  moves 
(and  the  restraint  of  such  moves)  became  a  virtual  language  in  the 
Quemoy  crisis.  As  Thomas  C.  Schelling  has  observed: 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  talk  is  not  a  substitute  for  moves.  Moves 
can  in  some  way  alter  the  game,  by  incurring  manifest  costs,  risks,  or  as 
a  reduced  range  of  subsequent  choice;  they  have  an  information  content, 
or  evidence  content,  of  a  different  character  from  that  of  speech.^’ 
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In  short,  moves  carry  more  credibility  in  many  instances  than  do 
words.  As  Schelling  correctly  points  out,  moves  are  valuable  as 
signals  or  indices  that  convey  to  the  opponent  one’s  value  system 
and  interests  and  what  one  is  prepared  to  bargain  or  not  bargain 
over.  If  the  opponent  is  also  able  to  convey  through  nonviolent 
moves  his  interests  and  value  system ,  the  framework  for  some  form 
of  mutual  accommodation  has  been  put  in  place  In  the  Quemoy 
situation  the  United  States,  through  its  circumspect  management 
of  the  Seventh  Fleet  and  its  restrictions  on  the  combat  activities  of 
the  Nationalist  Chinese  forces,  clearly  signaled  it  would  go  out  of 
its  way  to  prevent  the  confrontation  from  escalating  to  violence. 
The  People’s  Republic  of  China,  through  the  nonuse  of  its  sizable 
bomber  force  and  other  measures,  signaled  the  same  thing. 
Through  these  military  moves,  coupled  with  some  verbal  signals, 
the  two  nations  communicated  what  they  were  prepared  to  bargain 
about  and  what  they  were  not  prepared  to  bargain  about. 

From  the  perspective  of  this  book,  one  of  our  primary  interests 
is  how  force  can  contribute  to  accommodation  between  opponents. 
What  kinds  of  force  can  be  used  in  what  ways  to  help  bring  about 
a  mutually  satisfactory  nonviolent  settlement  of  the  dispute?  When 
it  is  necessary  to  employ  force,  how  can  it  most  effectively  be 
employed  to  promote  accommodation? 

Clearly  attitudes  about  how  military  force  should  be  used  is  an 
important  variable  in  determining  whether  an  accommodative 
approach  is  adopted  and  whether  or  not  it  is  successful.  If  used 
properly,  it  will  communicate  certain  kinds  of  signals  and  indices; 
that  is,  it  will  indicate  a  determination  to  defend  essential  vital 
interests  but  at  the  same  time  a  willingness,  indeed  a  strong  desire, 
to  be  conciliatory,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  Quemoy.  It  will 
convey  messages  that  make  clear  to  the  opponent  that  we  desire 
accommodation  not  because  of  any  weakness  on  our  part  but 
because  it  m  akes  good  sense  for  both  parties .  It  will  also  m  ake  clear 
to  the  opponent  what  it  is  we  wish  him  to  do.^^  All  of  these,  except 
perhaps  the  last,  were  skillfully  accomplished  by  Eisenhower  and 
Dulles  in  the  1958  Quemoy  crisis. 
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Although  the  nuclear  and  conventional  military  power  of  the 
superpowers  is  obviously  still  an  important  factor  in  crisis 
situations  such  as  Quemoy,  its  importance  in  relation  to  other 
factors  is  highly  uncertain.  As  stated  by  Robert  E.  Osgood  and 
Robert  W.  Tucker, 

The  relative  military  power  of  the  superpowers  affects  the  outcome  of 
their  crisis  even  though  it  is  not  tested.  But  there  is  a  greater  disproportion 
than  before  the  nuclear  age  between  objective  disparities  of  military 
capabilities  and  the  political  leverage  or  bargaining  power  of  antagonists. 

In  crisis  the  impression  of  relative  military  strength  in  the  minds  of  the 
adversaries  is  surely  a  factor  in  the  outcome;  but  the  relation  of  these 
impressions  to  actual  military  ratios  is  not  precise,  and  their  correlation 
with  relative  bargaining  power  is  obscure.  The  Soviet  Union  has  been  as 
cautious  in  avoiding  war  and  as  willing  to  retreat  from  an  offensive  in 
Berlin,  where  it  had  great  local  conventional  superiority  and  held  Western 
Europe  a  nuclear  hostage,  as  in  Cuban  waters.  The  U.S.  was  neither  more 
nor  less  inclined  to  take  risks  of  war  in  opposing  Soviet  moves  in  Cuba, 
where  it  had  great  local  conventional  superiority  in  addition  to  over-all 
strategic  nuclear  superiority,  than  in  Berlin.'*’ 

Put  somewhat  more  simply,  in  the  nuclear  era  relative  military 
power  does  not  have  as  decisive  an  influence  in  determining 
risk-taking  propensity  and  resorting  to  war  as  it  did  in  the  pre- 
nuclear  age.  For  example,  in  the  Quemoy  confrontation  the  United 
States  could  muster  far  greater  military  power,  including  tactical 
nuclear  weapons,  than  could  the  Chinese  Communists  but  in  most 
respects  this  was  irrelevant.  As  Eisenhower  recognized,  use  of  this 
power,  especially  nuclear  weapons,  would  have  infuriated  a  good 
part  of  the  civilized  world,  not  to  mention  the  tremendously  greater 
risks  involved  should  a  crisis  like  Quemoy  have  gotten  out  of  hand. 

In  today’s  world,  such  factors  as  international  public  opinion, 
political  will  and  determination,  risk-taking  propensity  and  skill, 
and  estimates  of  the  opponent’s  intentions  play  a  much  larger  role 
than  they  did  before  1945.  Real  differences  in  military  power  are 
still  important  but  are  no  longer  a  reliable  predictor  of  what  actions 
either  superpower  will  take  in  a  crisis.  This  was  certainly  true  in 
the  Quemoy  case. 
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A  Policy  of  “Conciliatory  Firmness” 


We  have  analyzed  the  Quemoy  crisis  of  1958  from  the 
perspective  of  six  variables  or  factors  for  determining  whether 
positive  diplomacy  was  followed.  This  analysis  reveals  that  the 
United  States,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  approached  the  Quemoy 
crisis  with  a  strategy  of  what  Philip  Williams  calls  “conciliatory 
firmness.”  Unmistakably,  powerful  force  was  deployed  by  the 
United  States;  it  conveyed  to  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  a 
deterrent  message  that  could  hardly  be  misinterpreted.  But  the 
force  was  deployed  and  used  in  such  a  circumspect  manner  that  it 
also  conveyed  a  second  and  equally  important  message — one  of 
conciliation.  As  we  noted  earlier,  this  message  (received  by  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China  as  both  a  signal  and  an  index), 
combined  with  the  verbal  conciliatory  signals  sent  by  the 
Eisenhower  administration  (some  of  which  were  also  seen  by  the 
PRC  leaders  as  indices),  constituted  basically  a  strategy  of 
conciliation  and  accommodation.  It  is  our  opinion  that  adoption  of 
such  a  strategy,  which  in  many  respects  follows  what  we  have  been 
calling  a  strategy  of  positive  diplomacy,  set  in  motion  a  dynamic 
process  of  mutual  accommodation  between  the  United  States  and 
the  People ’s  Republic  of  China  that  went  beyond  the  facts  of  the 
case  and  the  conflict  environment  and  produced  Schelling’s 
“convergence.” 

Quemoy  is  interesting  because  the  circumstances  were  unique 
in  many  respects.  Communist  China,  with  international  law  and 
public  opinion  on  its  side  to  a  substantial  degree,  attempted  aprobe 
of  US  intentions.  The  probe  was  limited,  designed  to  clarify  the 
extent  of  America’s  commitment  to  the  offshore  islands  and  to 
Taiwan.  Behind  mainland  China  was  a  reluctant  and  somewhat 
anxious  Soviet  Union,  not  by  any  means  the  fully  supportive 
partner  the  PRC  would  have  liked. In  front  of  China  was  a 
formidably  armed  Nationalist  Chinese  force  and  the  awesome 
might  of  the  Seventh  Fleet.  Clearly,  the  instrument  chosen  for  the 
probe  needed  to  be  one  that  was  flexible  and  easily  controlled. 
Most  important,  it  had  to  be  something  that  could  be  quickly 
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de-escalated.  This  the  artillery  bombardment  proved  to  be,  but  it 
could  not  by  itself  create  an  effective  blockade  against  a  skilled 
and  determined  opponent.  Thus,  China  labored  under  a  number  of 
serious  handicaps  in  the  crisis;  to  minimize  these  she  adopted  a 
low -risk,  supremely  cautious  strategy. 

The  Eisenhower  administration  also  faced  some  complex 
problems.  Of  prime  importance  was  the  requirement  to  keep  the 
wily  and  irascible  Chiang  Kai-shek  from  engineering  a  major  war. 
Second,  the  administration  had  an  obligation  to  honor  the 
commitment  to  Taiwan  but  under  the  vague  terms  of  the  Formosa 
Resolution  of  1955.  Third,  it  had  to  find  some  means  of  mollifying 
an  increasingly  disapproving  public  opinion  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  And  last  but  far  from  least,  the  Soviet  Union,  led  by  the 
unpredictable  Khrushchev,  constituted  a  potentially  dangerous 
threat  in  an  already  complicated  situation.  Confronted  by  these 
complexities,  the  administration  also  deemed  it  wise  to  follow  a 
cautious,  low-risk  strategy. 

Thus,  both  major  players  in  the  Quemoy  drama  had  sound 
reasons  for  adopting  low-risk  strategies  that  studiously  avoided 
escalating  the  crisis .  Each  attempted  to  place  the  other  in  a  position 
of  being  responsible  for  initiating  any  escalation.  Each  went  out  of 
the  way  to  avoid  actions  that  might  result  in  a  head-on  clash 
between  the  forces  of  the  PRC  and  the  United  States.  It  was  clear 
to  each  power  relatively  early  in  the  crisis  that  its  opponent  was 
not  eager  for  a  clash  and  would,  on  the  contrary,  go  to  substantial 
lengths  to  avoid  one.  For  example,  the  Chinese  Communists 
carefully  avoided  firing  at  American  ships,  and  the  US  Navy  was 
equally  religious  about  staying  at  least  three  miles  from  the 
offshore  islands.  Many  other  examples  of  mutual  restraint  were 
evident  throughout  the  crisis.*^ 

Before  leaving  Quemoy,  we  need  to  evaluate  how  important 
coercive  and  accommodative  elements  were  in  resolving  the  crisis . 
Such  an  evaluation  requires  a  more  detailed  look  at  the  dynamics 
of  the  bargaining  process  in  this  case. 
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Choosing  between  Coercion  and 
Accommodation  in  Crises 


Glenn  Snyder  and  Paul  Diesing  point  out  that  parties  in  a  crisis 
normally  begin  the  encounter  with  coercive  moves  (verbal, 
physical,  or  both)  and  through  this  early  phase  clarify  one  another’s 
relative  bargaining  power  by  coercive  tactics .  According  to  Snyder 
and  Diesing,  only  after  this  relative  bargaining  strength  has  been 
clarified  cem  accommodative  efforts  succeed.'®^  As  they  put  it,  “A 
phase  of  mutual  coercion  and  countercoercion  that  clarifies 
relative  bargaining  power  must  precede  accommodative 
bargaining;  otherwise  accommodative  attempts  fail.” 

Once  the  power  relations  between  the  parties  have  been  clarified 
and  it  becomes  clear  that  one  side  has  “resolve  dominance” 
(meaning  superior  motivation)  and  is  also  plainly  the  stronger 
party,  accommodative  bargaining  can  begin.  In  this  type  of 
situation,  the  stronger  power  is  usually  recognized  by  both  parties 
as  having  superior  resolve.  It  can  then,  without  fear  of  appearing 
weak,  offer  concessions  that  will  hopefully  jolt  the  weaker  power 
onto  the  accommodative  track. 

Although  this  may  quite  often  be  true  in  what  Snyder  and 
Diesing  refer  to  as  cases  of  “asymmetrical  bargaining  power” 
(clearly  unequal  bargaining  power  between  the  parties),  it  is  not 
necessarily  true  in  cases  where  the  parties  see  their  resolve  as 
roughly  equal  or  symmetrical.  In  cases  of  symmetrical  bargaining 
power,  the  parties  may  both  be  uncertain  that  coercion  can  force 
the  other  to  back  down.  For  this  reason,  they  may  consider  it  too 
risky  to  attempt  a  purely  coercive  strategy  in  the  beginning. 
Therefore,  some  mixture  of  coercion  and  accommodation  may  be 
necessary  from  the  outset  of  the  crisis.'”*  This  certainly  was  true 
in  the  case  of  Quemoy. 

Determining  the  appropriate  mixture  of  coercion  and  accom¬ 
modation  to  apply  in  a  crisis  situation  is  a  difficult  task  indeed. 
Snyder  and  Diesing  describe  the  dilemma  well: 
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Whether  to  be  firm  and  tough  toward  an  adversary,  in  order  to  deter  him, 
but  at  the  risk  of  provoking  his  anger  or  fear  and  heightened  conflict,  or 
to  conciliate  him  in  the  hope  of  reducing  sources  of  conflict,  but  at  the 
risk  of  strengthening  him  and  causing  him  to  miscalculate  one’s  own 
resolve,  is  a  perennial  and  central  dilemma  of  international  relations.  A 
rational  resolution  of  this  dilemma  depends  most  of  all  on  an  accurate 
assessment  of  the  long  run  interests  and  intentions  of  the  opponent.  If  his 
aims  are  limited,  conciliation  of  his  specific  grievances  may  be  cheaper 
than  engaging  in  a  power  struggle  with  him .  If  they  are  possibly  unlimited, 
the  rational  choice  is  to  deter  him  with  countervailing  power  and  a  resolve 
to  use  it.'®’ 

As  Snyder  and  Diesing  observe,  the  choice  between  coercion 
and  accommodation  “is  a  micro-version  of  a  macro-choice  that 
states  often  face  when  dealing  with  each  other  over  the  long 
term.”'"*  In  short,  the  crisis  between  two  states  is  often  a 
compressed  and  highly  intensified  representation  of  the  problems 
and  differences  that  face  these  nations  in  the  long  term;  the  policies 
they  adopt  in  the  crisis  often  follow  the  choices  they  have  made 
over  the  long  nm. 

Snyder  and  Diesing  appear  to  be  on  sound  ground  in  suggesting 
that  in  making  decisions  about  what  mix  of  coercion  and 
accommodation  to  follow  in  a  crisis  situation,  a  nation  is  well 
advised  to  carefully  assess  the  long-run  interests  and  intentions  of 
its  opponent.  Far  too  often,  as  we  noted  in  an  earlier  chapter, 
judgments  about  policy  tend  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  capabilities 
rather  than  on  intentions,  what  we  referred  to  earlier  as  the 
“Colonel’s  fallacy.”  While  it  may  be  appropriate  for  military 
officers  at  the  tactical  level  to  make  assessments  of  their  opponent 
on  the  basis  of  what  he  is  capable  of  doing,  people  at  higher  levels 
(both  military  and  civilian)  need  to  take  a  more  statesmanlike 
approach  and  attempt  to  assess  intentions.  Unfortunately,  too  often 
this  is  not  done  or  is  done  inadequately. 

In  our  judgment,  then,  the  Quemoy  crisis  of  1958  is  an  important 
A\llStration  of  positive  diplomacy,  a  case  in  which  conciliation  and 
acconunodation  played  a  prominent  role.  Impressive  force  was  an 
important  element  in  the  drama,  but  it  was  employed  in  a  fashion 
that  conveyed  not  only  “threat”  messages  but  also  messages  of 
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conciliation  and  “coordination  of  expectations.”  Use  of  the 
Seventh  Fleet  as  an  instrument  of  coercion  in  a  manner  that 
conveyed  firm  but  nonprovocative  intent  was  impressive  indeed. 
The  conciliatory  statements  flowing  from  the  Eisenhower 
administration  complemented  the  messages  conveyed  by  the 
circumspect  deployment  of  military  force.  Operating  in  a  highly 
complex  situation  involving  not  only  the  United  States  and  China 
but  also  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Nationalist  Chinese,  skeptical  US 
allies,  and  an  almost  equally  skeptical  domestic  audience, 
Eisenhower  and  Dulles  skillfully  tailored  their  strategy  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  situation. 
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Chapter  7 


Berlin  Crisis  of  1958-59 


In  this  chapter  we  will  look  at  a  second  crisis  that  occurred 
during  the  Eisenhower  administration,  the  Berlin  crisis  of 
1958-59.  In  our  opinion,  it  represents  an  excellent  example  of  the 
effective  use  of  the  carrot  and  the  stick,  with  the  emphasis  on  the 
carrot.  We  will  consider  the  case  in  considerable  detail  because, 
like  the  Quemoy  crisis,  it  exhibits  many  characteristics  of  positive 
diplomacy. 

It  is  true  that  the  Eisenhower/DuUes  policy  followed  during  the 
1958-59  Berlin  crisis  has  been  subjected  to  substantial  criticism 
from  academics  and  others.  The  chief  criticism  revolved  around 
the  perceived  failure  of  the  Eisenhower  administration  to  set  firm 
deterrent  lines  early  in  the  crisis,  thereby  encouraging  misper¬ 
ceptions  on  both  sides.  In  essence,  the  criticism  bods  down  to  the 
fact  that  some  critics  feel  the  Eisenhower  administration  opted  too 
early  for  an  accommodation  strategy  and  then  allowed  accommo¬ 
dation  to  become  too  prominent  in  the  coercion/accommodative 
mix. 

Although  such  criticism  is  understandable,  especially  in  hght  of 
the  fact  that  the  crisis  was  not  permanently  settled,  we  think  it  fails 
to  take  note  of  a  number  of  short-term  and  long-term  benefits  that 
flowed  from  the  Eisenhower/Dulles  pohcy.  Chief  among  the 
short-term  benefits  was  the  avoidance  of  what  might  easily  have 
become  a  rapidly  escalating  conflict.  In  the  long  term,  a  valuable 
precedent  was  set  that  helped  legitimize,  in  both  American  and 
Soviets  eyes,  the  value  of  negotiations  in  settling  their  disputes. 

Before  we  discuss  the  Berlin  crisis,  remember  our  basic 
objectives: 
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1.  To  illustrate  how  coercion  and  accommodation,  with 
emphasis  on  the  latter,  have  been  effectively  combined  in  policies 
that  at  least  represent  significant  features  of  positive  diplomacy. 

2.  To  demonstrate  how  the  key  variables  we  have  been  using  for 
an  analytical  framework  either  promoted  or  hindered  the 
development  of  positive  diplomacy  in  these  situations. 

Once  again  we  remind  the  reader  that  we  fully  recognize  that 
none  of  the  actual  historical  crises  we  discuss  in  this  book  are  pure 
examples  of  our  idealized  model  of  positive  diplomacy.  But  these 
imperfect  examples  from  the  real  world  are  likely  of  greater  value 
than  perfect  “models”  because  they  permit  us  to  look  not  only  at 
the  roses  but  also  at  the  weeds. 

The  Berlin  “Deadline  Crisis”  of  1958-59 


John  Lewis  Gaddis  has  described  Dulles’s  handling  of  the  1958 
Soviet  challenge  in  Berlin  as  “a  textbook  demonstration  of  how 
combinations  of  threats  and  inducements  could  defuse  a  crisis.”* 
Faced  in  November  1958  with  Khrushchev’s  demand  that  the 
Western  allies  leave  Berlin  and  turn  over  access  control  to  the  East 
Germans,  the  United  States  and  its  allies  responded  with  a  mixture 
of  force  and  inducements.  Although  the  final  result  was 
inconclusive,  with  neither  side  emerging  the  winner  and  the  under¬ 
lying  issues  stUl  unresolved,  the  strategy  followed  by  Eisenhower 
and  Dulles  did  prevent  the  outbreak  of  violence  in  an  extra¬ 
ordinarily  sensitive  situation. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  1958-59  crisis  displayed  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  positive  diplomacy  and  was  particularly 
noteworthy  in  one  element  that  contributes  to  this  strategy — ^the 
ability  to  consider  the  opponent’s  intentions  (as  opposed  to 
and  Vo  empathize  with  him,  at  least  up  to  a  point.  This 
amounts  to  putting  oneself  in  the  other’s  shoes,  being  able  to 
consider  the  opponent’s  vital  interests  as  well  as  one’s  own.  Dulles 
was  able  to  do  this  to  a  remarkable  degree  in  the  1958-59  crisis 
despite  his  image  as  a  “cold  wamor.”  As  Gaddis  put  it: 
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Convinced  that  the  Russians  acted  out  of  a  sincere  if  misplaced  fear  of  the 
West  Germans,  the  secretary  of  state  sought  to  extend  reassurances  and 
even  minor  concessions  through  diplomatic  channels  while  at  the  same 
time  acting  to  strengthen  the  Western  alhance  and  reaffirm  fundamental 
Western  rights  in  the  divided  city.^ 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  1958-59  crisis  from  the  perspective  of  our 
six  selected  variables. 


Structure  of  the  Situation 

The  ingredients  for  a  severe  crisis  over  Berlin  were  present  long 
before  the  Soviet  Union  sent  the  “deadline  notes”  of  27  November 
1958  proposing  that  negotiations  to  make  Berlin  a  free  city  be 
undertaken.  Moscow’s  insistence  that  an  “adequate  agreement” 
had  to  be  reached  within  six  months  or  it  would  turn  control  of 
access  to  the  city  over  to  the  East  Germans  was,  in  effect,  an 
ultimatum,  a  demand  that  Berlin’s  “abnormal  condition”  be 
corrected.^  In  the  view  of  many  observers,  including  Dulles,  the 
Soviets  were  right — ^the  situation  was  in  fact  abnormal.  Some  13 
years  after  World  War  II,  four  foreign  powers  occupied  a  divided 
city  100  miles  deep  within  the  territory  of  one  part  of  a  divided 
country. 

The  peculiar  political  geography,  which  in  most  respects 
favored  the  Soviet  Union,  was  therefore  one  important  aspect  of 
the  situation.  After  aU,  Berlin  was  located  deep  within  the  Soviet 
sphere  of  influence,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  situation  made  it 
seem  reasonable  for  the  Soviets  to  seek  changes  in  the  Berlin  status 

4 

quo. 

A  second  important  aspect  of  the  overall  situation  was  Soviet 
concern  over  West  Germany’s  rearmament.  Since  the  first  Berlin 
crisis  of  1948—49,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  had  been 
increasingly  rearmed  and  incorporated  into  NATO,  a  worrisome 
development  for  the  Soviets.  This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  by 
1958  some  10,000  refugees  were  fleeing  East  Germany — ^the 
German  Democratic  Republic  (GDR) — each  month  and  arriving 
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in  West  Berlin,  gave  the  Soviets  good  reason  for  wanting  to  alter 
the  situation.^ 

The  overall  picture  was  further  complicated  from  the  Soviet 
standpoint  because  of  a  power  struggle  within  the  Kremlin. 
Khrushchev  by  1958  had  been  fighting  internal  dissidents  within 
the  top  echelons  of  the  Soviet  government  (the  so-called  antiparty 
group)  for  some  time.  Though  scoring  some  successes  against 
Georgy  Malenkov  and  Nikolay  Bulganin,  Khrushchev  stUl  faced 
serious  opposition  from  such  powerful  Soviet  leaders  as  Frol 
Kozlov  and  Mikhail  Suslov.^ 

One  of  the  major  issues  dividing  the  Khrushchev  and  anti- 
Khrushchev  groups  was  the  question  of  relations  with  Communist 
China.  Enmity  between  the  two  countries  had  been  growing 
steadily  since  1957  over  a  variety  of  issues.  While  Khrushchev  was 
becoming  increasingly  disenchanted  with  the  Chinese  and  was 
looking  for  some  means  to  enhance  his  internal  image  in  the 
foreign  policy  area,  his  opposition  favored  a  “hard  line”  against 
the  United  States  and  an  improvement  of  relations  with  China.  One 
result  of  the  Sino-Soviet  friction  was  a  somewhat  schizophrenic 
approach  by  Khrushchev  to  pohcy  toward  the  West.  On  one  hand, 
Khrushchev  was  interested  in  what  Robert  Slusser  calls  a 
“resounding  symbolic  victory  over  the  United  States”  to  enhance 
his  standing  internally.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  attracted  to 
possible  “deals”  with  the  Americans  that  might  reduce  tensions 
between  the  two  countries.  The  result  in  either  case,  he  hoped, 
would  be  the  ability  to  reduce  armaments  and  defense  expenditures 
and  to  devote  more  resources  to  the  problem -ridden  Soviet 
economy.^  Interestingly,  Mikhail  Gorbachev  appears  to  be 
following  a  similar  pattern  today. 

Other  important  elements  of  the  overall  situation  were  related 
to  strategic  nuclear  postures  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  In 
the  early  part  of  1958,  the  West  German  government  urged  the 
United  States  to  deploy  intermediate-range  ballistic  missiles  in  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  a  development  that  understandably 
alarmed  the  Soviet  Union.  However,  the  US  suggestion  that  these 
weapons  be  deployed  and  NATO’s  acceptance  of  this  plan  had 
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come  about  largely  because  of  the  Soviet’s  spectacular  success 
with  Sputnik  the  year  before.  The  Western  powers  began  to  fear 
the  Soviets  were  surpassing  them  in  developing  intercontinental 
missiles.  The  Soviets,  led  by  Khrushchev  himself,  played  on  this 
fear  by  encouraging  the  perception  that  they  were  indeed  far  ahead 
in  the  field  of  strategic  arms.^ 

In  Washington  the  Eisenhower  administration,  led  by  the 
fiscally  conservative  chief  executive  and  his  treasury  secretary, 
was  making  every  effort  to  keep  the  defense  budget  at  the  lowest 
possible  level.  Because  of  budgetary  concerns,  the  administration 
refused  to  meet  the  1958-59  crisis  with  significant  increases  in 
American  conventional  capability.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
situation  in  Berlin  did  not  readily  lend  itself  to  the  Dullesian 
concept  of  “massive  retaliation,”  the  Eisenhower  administration 
continued  to  rely  on  that  increasingly  anachronistic  doctrine.® 

The  overall  situation,  then,  was  characterized  by  fear  and 
misperceptions  on  both  sides — on  the  Soviet  side  by  worries  over 
a  rearmed  West  Germany  that  might  threaten  the  Soviet  security 
buffer  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  on  the  American  side  by  a  misplaced 
concern  about  possible  Soviet  superiority  in  strategic  nuclear 
weapons.  In  effect,  then,  the  1958-59  Berlin  crisis  involved  far 
more  than  the  immediate  geopolitical  problems  of  the  city;  it 
represented  a  crisis  over  much  broader  security  interests  of  both 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States.  Like  the  Quemoy  crisis 
earlier  that  year,  it  represented  a  highly  volatile  situation,  with  the 
potential  to  explode  into  war.  But  also  like  that  situation,  it 
contained  elements  in  its  overall  structure  that  favored  accommo¬ 
dation  instead  of  the  use  of  force. 

Both  sides  had  internal  domestic  reasons  for  wishing  to  avoid  a 
contest  of  force  that  could  conceivably  leave  them  looking  less 
than  competent.  On  the  Soviet  side,  the  friction  with  China  tended 
to  argue  against  overdoing  the  contest  of  wills  with  the  Western 
allies.^®  The  fact  that  the  situation  in  Berlin  and  Germany  was 
abnormal  and  was  recognized  as  such  by  many  people  in  the  West 
was  another  pressure  tending  to  favor  accommodation.  As  Glenn 
H.  Snyder  put  it; 
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In  the  Cuban  [missile]  case,  the  Russian  challenge  was  seen  as  completely 
illegitimate  by  the  United  States;  thus  any  substantial  move  toward 
accommodation  would  have  violated  our  clear  conception  of  what  was 
“right”  and,  therefore,  was  “unthinkable.”  In  the  Berhn  crisis,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Soviet  position  and  interests  were  seen  to  have  some  degree  of 
legitimacy;  the  status  of  West  Berlin  was  abnormal,  the  whole  German 
situation  was  awkward,  ambiguous,  and  autonomously  productive  of 
conflict,  and  so  on,  so  that  there  did  appear  to  be  a  good  deal  of  shared 
interest  between  us  and  the  Communist  side  in  tidying  it  up  by  negotiation. 
Hence  an  accommodative  strategy  appeared  more  appropriate.  In  this  case 
the  president  faced  a  much  more  difficult  choice  between  his  hard-  and 
soft-liners  than  he  did  later  in  Cuba  and  the  actual  behavior  of  the  United 
States  in  Berlin  was  an  interesting  and  somewhat  uneasy  mix  between 
coercive  and  accommodating  tactics,  as  was  the  behavior  of  the  Soviet 
Union  as  well.'* 

These  factors,  coupled  with  the  attitude  of  such  important 
American  allies  as  Britain  who  favored  negotiation  and  avoidance 
of  confrontation,  tended  to  favor  accommodative  approaches. 
Despite  these  generally  favorable  elements  in  the  overall 
situational  structure,  however,  other  important  variables  had  to  do 
their  work  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  crisis. 

Vital  Interests  and  Resolve  of  the  Parties 

Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  were  highly 
motivated  during  the  1958-59  Berlin  crisis,  but  the  Soviets  were 
probably  more  motivated  because  of  geographical  factors  and  the 
stakes  involved.  As  Philip  Williams  has  pointed  out,  the  crisis  of 
1958—59  and  the  one  in  1961  represented  in  some  respects  a 
reaffirmation  of  the  spheres  of  influence  principle.'^  Certainly  in 
1958  the  United  States,  through  Dulles,  tacitly  and  explicitly 
recognized  that  the  Soviets  had  legitimate  security  concerns  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  that  the  situation  in  Berlin  and  Germany  was 
hardly  conducive  to  stability.  Thus,  there  was  agreement  that  at 
least  some  change  was  required;  the  differences  came  over  the 
means  for  effecting  change.'^ 

The  Soviet  Union  hoped  to  convince  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  that  it  had  superior  motivation  on  its  side  and  that 
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military-geographical  factors  heavily  favored  it.  As  Alexander 
George  and  Richard  Smoke  point  out,  the  Soviets  largely  failed  in 
this  objective  because  they  did  not  succeed  in  convincing  the 
Western  allies  that  they  were  strategically  inferior  to  the  Soviets 
in  nuclear  response  capabilities  and  that  any  violence  in  or  around 
Berlin  would  only  result  in  a  major  embarrassment  for  the  United 
States  and  its  allies.  Their  failure  to  convince  opponents  of  their 
superiority  and  greater  motivation  destined  the  Soviets  to  come  out 
of  the  1 958-59  crisis  with  less  than  they  originally  hoped  to  gain. 

Although  Khrushchev  was  never  able  to  convince  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  an  asymmetry  of 
motivation  in  its  favor  sufficient  to  force  the  West  to  accept  Soviet 
objectives,  Dulles  and  Eisenhower  nonetheless  recognized  that 
Soviets  and  East  Germans  had  some  legitimate  worries.  Therefore, 
the  two  American  leaders  demonstrated  substantial  flexibility  in 
the  situation,  pressing  for  negotiations,  holding  off  the  “hard¬ 
liners”  and  even  proposing  some  concessions.'^  In  this  case,  Dulles 
recognized  the  Soviets  had  a  number  of  vital  and  legitimate 
interests  at  stake.  As  we  have  noted,  where  both  sides  have  strong 
interests  at  stake  (symmetrical  motivation)  and  where  one  or  both 
recognize  that  the  other  has  legitimate  interests  and  motivation, 
there  is  often  a  strong  tendency  toward  accommodative 
bargaining.  This  was  the  case  in  both  Berlin  crises.  But  whether 
the  situation  actually  produces  accommodative  approaches — 
positive  diplomacy — depends  to  a  very  substantial  degree  on  other 
factors  as  well ,  including  the  personalities  of  key  decision  m  akers . 


Personalities  of  Key  Decision  Makers 

One  of  the  more  interesting  features  of  the  1 958-59  Berlin  crisis 
was  the  flexibility  and  conciliatory  attitude  displayed  by  that  cold 
warrior  among  cold  warriors,  John  Foster  Dulles.  Throughout 
most  of  his  tenure  as  secretary  of  state,  Dulles  had  displayed  little 
inclination  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviets.  Instead  he  had  relied 
heavily  on  the  policy  of  containment,  preferring  to  meet  the  Soviet 
Union’s  expansive  pressures  with  a  ring  of  defensive  alliances 
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around  that  country.  But  late  in  the  Eisenhower  administration 
(and  as  it  turned  out  late  in  his  own  life),  he  suddenly  began  to 
display  more  flexibility  in  his  dealings  with  the  Soviets.  This  had 
been  evident  in  the  Quemoy  crisis  of  1958  and  was  also  evident  in 
the  Berlin  crisis  later  that  same  year.  However,  it  is  hazardous  to 
read  much  into  this  by  way  of  proving  that  Dulles’s  views  had 
suddenly  become  more  liberal.  Too  many  other  factors  were 
involved  in  both  the  Quemoy  and  Berlin  crises,  and  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  the  new  Dulles  flexibility  was  simply  a  reflection  of 
these  factors.  After  all,  as  Townsend  Hoopes  has  pointed  out, 
Ehilles  was  a  masterful  and  pragmatic  tactician  and  he  was 
perfectly  capable  of  subordinating  his  strongly  held  views  to  the 
demands  of  the  immediate  tactical  situation.*^ 

There  is  also  substantial  evidence  that,  contrary  to  the  popular 
belief  that  prevailed  for  many  years,  it  was  Eisenhower  and  not 
Dulles  who  was  in  control  of  the  overall  direction  of  US  foreign 
policy  during  the  1950s.  Eisenhower  kept  a  relatively  low  profile 
and  gave  Dulles  extensive  responsibility,  but  he  nevertheless 
maintained  a  firm  control  over  major  policy  decisions.  And  since 
a  key  objective  of  the  president  was  to  reduce  tension  with  the 
Soviets  and  go  down  in  history  as  a  “peacemaker,”  it  seems 
probable  that  Eisenhower’s  predisposition  toward  compromise 
and  negotiation  had  come  more  and  more  to  influence  Dulles. 
There  were,  of  course,  other  factors  that  influenced  Dulles  in  both 
crises  to  pursue  a  more  conciliatory  course  than  his  past  record 
would  have  indicated.  Among  these,  as  we  have  noted,  was  a  very 
important  one — ^the  peculiar  structure  of  the  situations.  Still,  there 
is  little  question,  in  the  mind  of  the  author  at  least,  that 
Eisenhower’s  flexibility  and  talent  for  negotiation  and  compro¬ 
mise  had  come  to  have  an  increasing  influence  on  Dulles’s 
thinking  by  1958. 

Regardless  of  the  reasons  for  the  new  Dulles  flexibility,  in  the 
Berlin  crisis  he  did  from  the  start  demonstrate  the  qualities  that 
contribute  to  positive  diplomacy.  First  of  all,  Dulles  analyzed 
Soviet  intentions  (as  opposed  to  capabilities),  and  he  made  a 
sincere  effort  to  understand  the  motives  and  interests  of  the  Soviet 
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Union.  As  pointed  out  by  numerous  analysts,  Dulles  felt  that  the 
Soviets  were  acting  defensively  and  that  their  primary  concern  was 
the  security  of  their  buffer  zone  in  Eastern  Europe.**  The  potential 
transfer  of  nuclear  weapons  to  West  Germany,  announced  by 
NATO  in  late  1957,  brought  to  Soviet  minds  a  frightful  picture  of 
a  powerful  and  revanchist  German  state  again  poised  to  strike  the 
motherland.  Dulles  recognized  this  and  apparently  understood  that 
the  chief  Soviet  goal,  as  pointed  out  by  Adam  Ulam,  was  the 
neutralization  of  Germany.*^ 

Thus,  Dulles  analyzed  the  crisis  as  primarily  apolitical  problem 
rather  than  a  military  one  and,  as  Jack  Schick  has  observed,  he 
perceived  the  crisis  “as  an  excellent  opportunity  to  negotiate 
improved  security  for  the  Soviet  Union  in  exchange  for  new 
safeguards  guaranteeing  the  security  of  the  Federal  Republic  and 
Berlin.”^®  Having  reached  this  estimate  of  Soviet  intentions, 
Dulles  further  concluded  that  a  war  could  best  be  avoided  by 
signaling  a  willingness  to  negotiate.  He  felt  that  any  major  moves 
in  the  way  of  strengthening  America’s  military  forces  in  Western 
Europe  would  simply  increase  the  risk  of  conflict.^*  And  as 
subsequent  events  were  to  prove,  he  was  prepared  to  make  some 
concessions.  He  conveyed  this  to  the  Soviets  in  his  “agent  theory” 
(the  idea  that  we  might  be  able  to  deal  with  East  Germans  as 
agents  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  control  of  Berlin  access  points), 
in  his  remarks  on  free  elections  (in  which  he  indicated  some 
flexibility),  and  in  his  willingness  to  discuss  the  Soviet  proposal 
of  a  confederation  of  the  two  Germanies  (as  opposed  to 
reunification).^^ 

From  the  beginning  of  the  crisis  to  the  time  he  was  forced  to 
drop  out  due  to  illness  in  the  spring  of  1959,  Dulles  was  consistent 
in  his  approach  to  the  Berlin  problem.  His  statements  of 
determination  to  defend  basic  American  and  allied  rights  in  the 
city  were  coupled  with  a  strong  and  unmistakable  emphasis  on 
negotiations.  His  signals  to  the  Soviets,  both  tacit  and  explicit, 
were  intended  to  convey  a  message:  we  will  defend  our  basic 
rights ,  but  we  recognize  you  also  have  rights  and  security  problems 
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and  we  will  work  with  you  to  find  a  political  solution  to  the 
situation?^ 

In  their  excellent  book  on  deterrence  in  American  foreign 
policy,  Alexander  George  and  Richard  Smoke  indicate  that  the 
failure  of  Eisenhower  and  Dulles  to  respond  more  rapidly  and 
forcefully  to  the  Berlin  challenge  issued  by  Khrushchev  in  his 
speech  of  10  November  may  very  well  have  encouraged  the 
Soviets  to  push  the  challenge  even  further,  as  represented  by  the 
ultimatum  in  the  27  November  notes  Why  the  administration  did 
not  respond  sooner  is  not  entirely  clear,  although  Eisenhower 
indicates  in  his  memoirs  that  he  did  not  want  to  give  the  Soviets 
the  impression  we  were  “edgy”  over  Berlin.  Moreover,  since 
nothing  had  yet  happened  in  the  way  of  Soviet  infringement  of 
allied  rights,  Eisenhower  saw  no  reason  to  act.^^ 

While  George  and  Smoke  may  be  right  in  their  contention  that 
the  Soviets  would  not  have  pushed  their  challenge  so  far  if  the 
Eisenhower  administration  had  responded  immediately  to  the 
warning  in  Khrushchev’s  speech  of  10  November,  the  point  is 
clearly  unprovable.  Possibly  they  are  correct  in  speculating  that  “a 
vigorous  declaratory  reaffirmation  of  the  very  serious  American 
commitment  to  the  city”  by  the  administration  would  have  had  a 
positive  effect  “at  virtually  no  cost  whatsoever.”  However,  both 
Eisenhower  and  DuUes  were  sensitive  to  the  Soviet  security 
problem  and  both  viewed  Khrushchev  as  more  volatile  and 
therefore  more  dangerous  than  Stalin.  They  were  probably  also 
aware  of  the  mtemal  pressures  Khrushchev  was  under.  Hence,  they 
wished  to  avoid  any  moves  that  might  uimecessarily  provoke  the 
Soviet  leader.  This  wish  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  decision  to  ignore  Khrushchev’s  challenge  for  roughly 
two  weeks  and  then  to  adopt  a  strategy  that  contained  a  high 
conciliatory  content. 

While  Eisenhower  and  Dulles  were  basically  in  favor  of  an 
accommodative  strategy  featuring  negotiations,  others  associated 
with  the  administration  were  taking  a  different  and  substantially 
more  hard-line  view.  Dean  Acheson,  who  at  that  time  headed  up 
the  Democratic  Advisory  Council,  viewed  Khrushchev’s 
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challenge  with  great  alarm  and  pushed  hard  for  a  rapid  buildup  of 
American  and  allied  conventional  forces  in  Europe  and  a  crash 
program  for  the  production  of  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles.^’ 
Support  for  Acheson’s  tougher  approach  came  from  Gen  Lauris 
Norstad,  commander  of  NATO  forces  in  Europe,  and  Gen 
Maxwell  Taylor,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Both  men 
supported  Acheson’s  view  that  conventional  forces  should  be 
substantially  increased.^^ 

Throughout  the  crisis  Eisenhower,  intent  on  holding  the  line  on 
defense  spending,  had  resisted  the  call  for  an  increase  in  US  armed 
forces.  Despite  intense  pressure  from  such  prestigious  leaders  as 
Acheson,  members  of  Congress,  and  a  number  of  his  own  senior 
military  people,  the  president  steadfastly  refused  to  budge  on  the 
issue.  This  was  mainly  because  of  his  unwavering  desire  to 
economize  but  also  because  he  was  firmly  convinced  that  such  an 
increase  would  be  of  little  use  from  the  military  standpoint.  As 
Eisenhower  put  it: 

Many  people  seemed  to  assume  that,  because  Mr  Khrushchev  had  made 
an  announcement,  I  should  abandon  my  determination  to  enforce  strict 
economy  on  defense  expenditures.  This  showed  a  total  lack  of 
understanding  of  our  military  problem.  If  resort  to  arms  should  become 
necessary,  our  troops  in  Berlin  would  be  quickly  overrun,  and  the  conflict 
would  almost  inevitably  be  global  war.  For  this  type  of  war  our  nuclear 
forces  were  more  than  adequate.  Why  so  much  of  ourpopulace  has  always 
seemed  to  feel  that  our  defense  would  be  immediately  improved  by  an 
increase  of  a  billion  dollars  or  so,  or  by  the  quick  call-up  of  a  hundred 
thousand  ground  troops,  has  always  been  beyond  my  ken.  I  determined 
that  this  crisis  should  not  affect  our  long-range  plans  for  assuring  the 
defense  of  America  without  waste.  Indeed,  it  was  always  my  conviction 
that  one  purpose  of  Khrushchev ’s  manufactured  crisis  was  to  frighten  free 
populations  and  governments  into  unnecessary  and  debilitating  spending 
sprees.^® 

In  January  1959  Eisenhower  and  Dulles  disagreed  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  on  the  mditary  strategy  to  be  followed  should  the 
Soviets  begin  stopping  truck  convoys  after  the  Soviet  “ultimatum” 
deadline  passed  on  27  May.  The  Joint  Chiefs  favored  the  use  of  at 
least  a  full  division  to  escort  any  detained  convoys  to  Berlin,  but 
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Dulles  objected  on  the  grounds  that  the  use  of  such  a  large  force 
would  likely  alienate  world  public  opinion.  Eisenhower  supported 
Dulles’s  position,  arguing  that  a  force  of  division  size  might  push 
the  Soviets  into  an  awkward  put-up-or-shut-up  position, 
something  the  president  wished  to  avoid.  A  much  smaller  force 
was  designated  to  perform  any  probe  along  the  autobahn  to  Berlin, 
should  that  become  necessary.^® 

Throughout  the  crisis  Eisenhower  and  Dulles  continued  to  keep 
the  force  element  in  a  low-profUe  position,  both  for  economic 
reasons  and  because  they  felt  that  too  much  emphasis  on  military 
preparations  might  unnecessarily  provoke  the  Soviet  leader.  The 
president  did  take  some  relatively  minor  military  measures  that  he 
hoped  would  signal  the  Soviets  in  a  nonprovocative  manner  that 
“we  meant  business”  (for  example,  sending  adequate  replacements 
to  bring  our  units  in  Europe  up  to  strength).^*  But  the  major 
emphasis  of  the  president  and  the  secretary  of  state  continued  to 
be  on  negotiations. 

In  their  book  Conflict  among  Nations,  Glenn  Snyder  and  Paul 
Diesing  express  the  opinion  that  one  result  of  the  Dulles  flexibility 
and  conciliatory  gestures  mentioned  earlier  was  “misperception 
and  mistaken  optimism  on  both  sides.”  According  to  Snyder  and 
Diesing,  the  United  States  misinterpreted  Soviet  conciliatory 
gestures  as  meaning  they  were  “relenting  on  their  Berlin  demands 
and  were  willing  to  negotiate  about  the  whole  German  question.” 
The  Soviets  “interpreted  the  acceptance  of  negotiations  and 
Dulles’s  apparent  flexibility  as  signs  they  were  making  progress 
toward  their  own  aims.”  Thus,  the  result  of  using  a  mixed  strategy 
(a  mixture  of  accommodation  and  coercion)  in  this  case  was  that 
both  sides  interpreted  accommodative  moves  as  actual  shifts  in  the 
opponent’s  substantive  position  when  in  fact  this  was  not  the 

32 

case. 

Although  there  were  misperceptions  on  both  sides,  many  of 
which  were  clarified  at  the  foreign  ministers’  conference  in  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1959,  there  is  not  a  strong  case  for  criticizing 
the  accommodative  steps  taken  by  both  countries.  On  the  contrary, 
there  seems  to  be  good  grounds  for  crediting  Dulles  and 
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Eisenhower  for  helping  to  defuse  the  crisis,  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  avoiding  violence.  True,  the  Berlin  situation  was  left  unresolved 
and  was  to  flare  again  less  than  two  years  later.  Still,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  immediate  crisis  was  met  and  handled  without  a 
war  or  even  an  armed  skirmish,  not  an  inconsequential  result  in 
such  a  dangerous  situation.  It  is  not  at  all  obvious  that  a  less-mixed 
or  less -accommodative  strategy  would  have  produced  such  a 
nonviolent  outcome  or  would  have  resulted  in  fewer  misper¬ 
ceptions.  Certainly  it  is  questionable,  given  Kihrushchev’s  volatile 
personality,  that  amore  coercive  strategy  would  have  done  as  well. 

We  are  more  inclined  to  agree  with  George  and  Smoke’s 
assessment  of  Dulles’s  strategy; 

We  see,  therefore,  that  Dulles’  response  to  warning  that  deterrence  might 
be  about  to  fail  was  not  an  attempt  to  reinforce  deterrence  by  threats  or 
military  deployments  or  alerts,  but  rather  an  indication  of  limited,  defined 
flexibihty  on  the  matter  at  issue.  Dulles  evidently  had  concluded  that  in 
any  case  the  United  States  could  not  prevent  the  Soviets  fi-om  transferring 
traffic  management  to  the  East  Germans,  and  hence  a  signal  of  flexibility 
on  this  issue  would,  if  this  were  all  the  Soviets  intended,  forestall  any 
crisis,  and  if  it  were  not,  at  least  clarify  and  emphasize  the  essential  issue 
in  the  Western  viewpoint,  namely,  the  rights  of  access  to  Berlin.  He 
perceived  that  many  possible  techniques  for  reinforcing  deterrence  on 
receipt  of  warning  would  be  at  best  irrelevant  to  a  low-level  politico- 
diplomatic  challenge,  and  at  worst  provocative  to  the  opponent,  possibly 
obliging  him  to  take  similar  measures  and  thus  escalating  the  crisis.  Dulles 
should  therefore  be  credited  with  a  real  sophistication  in  grasping  the 
limits  of  deterrence  policies  and  looking  for  alternatives  to  threats  in 
trying  to  ward  off  a  crisis.  He  also  avoided  the  ever-present  temptation  to 
signal  one’s  commitment  to  oppose  any  change  in  the  stams  quo;  and  he 
substituted  instead  a  differentiated  analysis  of  the  national  interest, 
distinguishing  which  interests  could  not  be  compromised  in  any  way  and 
which  could  be  accommodated  to  the  opponent’s  objectives  when  his 
motivation  was  high,  in  the  interests  of  peace.^^ 

George  and  Smoke  criticize  Dulles  for  not  clearly  and 
effectively  indicating  at  an  early  date  in  the  crisis  what  the  vital 
American  interests  were,  “thus  nonprovocatively  but  credibly 
reinforcing  deterrence.”  ^  Nonetheless,  as  indicated  by  the  para¬ 
graph  above,  they  clearly  feel  that  the  basically  accommodative 
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Stance  adopted  by  Dulles  (with  force  present  but  only  in  low 
profile)  was  in  most  respects  the  wisest  policy  under  the 
circumstances.  In  many  ways  it  represented  a  policy  of  positive 
diplomacy. 

The  Eisenhower/DuUes  policy  followed  the  tenets  of  positive 
diplomacy  in  three  fundamental  respects:  ( 1 )  there  was  a  deliberate 
effort  to  understand  the  interests  and  intentions  of  the  adversary, 
to  put  oneself  in  the  opponent’s  shoes;  (2)  the  use  of  force  was 
minimal  and  for  the  most  part  was  kept  at  a  very  low  profile, 
signaling  only  that  there  were  certain  vital  interests  that  the  United 
States  would  defend  if  pushed  too  far;  and  (3)  there  was  a 
substantial  and  continuing  emphasis  on  negotiations. 

One  must  remember  also  that  the  Soviets,  led  by  Khrushchev, 
also  displayed  the  ability  to  be  conciliatory  and  accommodative 
during  the  crisis.  Their  challenge  to  American  deterrence,  as 
pointed  out  by  George  and  Smoke,  was  cleverly  constructed  and 
contained  sufficient  ambiguities  to  enable  them  to  closely  control 
risks.^^  As  the  crisis  developed,  they  used  these  ambiguities  to  be 
flexible  when  necessary,  as  for  example  when  they  backed  away 
from  the  six-month  ultimatum.  Throughout  the  crisis  Khmshchev 
used  calculated  ambiguity  and  tactical  flexibility  to  keep  the  West 
guessing  about  the  relative  hardness  of  the  Soviet  position. 
Although  the  Soviets  did  not  achieve  their  major  objectives  in  the 
crisis,  they  too  displayed  an  impressive  ability  to  employ  carrots 
and  sticks  in  pursuit  of  political  objectives. 

Thus,  personality  factors  played  a  major  role  in  the  1958-59 
Berlin  crisis  and  were  to  a  significant  extent  responsible  for  the 
accommodative  bargaining  that  took  place.  Dulles,  for  whatever 
reasons,  managed  to  at  least  overcome  his  visceral  anti-Soviet 
feelings  temporarily  and  to  conduct  a  policy  that  featured 
conciliation  to  a  significant  degree.  Eisenhower — ^with  his  sound 
strategic  sense,  his  talent  for  compromise,  and  his  desire  to  keep 
the  defense  budget  down — ^was  also  inclined  toward  caution  and 
conciliation,  albeit  combined  with  some  firm  rhetoric. 
Khrushchev,  though  often  conveying  the  image  of  a  reckless 
gambler,  had  carefully  mounted  the  kind  of  challenge  that 
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contained  numerous  ambiguities  and  convenient  avenues  for 
compromise  and  outright  retreat.  Together  the  personal  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  major  players  added  up  to  a  significant  force  moving 
the  crisis  in  the  direction  of  accommodation  and  compromise. 
While  they  did  not  permanently  resolve  the  crisis  or  eliminate  the 
underlying  problems,  they  did  manage  to  reach  a  temporary 
denouement  that  averted  war  and  in  some  respects  laid  ground¬ 
work  for  a  more  stable  solution  in  the  future. 


The  Dynamics  of  the  Bargaining  Process 

The  1958-59  Berlin  crisis  demonstrated  that  accommodative 
steps,  combined  with  firmness  on  certain  key  issues,  could  produce 
a  dynamic  process  of  mutual  bargaining  that  would  avoid  war. 
Dulles,  convinced  from  the  outset  of  the  crisis  that  the  problem 
was  basically  political  rather  than  military,  opted  for  negotiations 
from  the  beginning.^®  His  earliest  offering  of  a  concession  came 
in  a  press  conference  on  26  November  when  he  hinted  that  the 
Western  allies  might  agree  to  deal  with  East  German  guards  at  the 
access  points  to  Berlin  as  agents  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Although 
this  came  too  late  to  affect  the  tone  of  the  Soviet  notes  of  27 
November  (and  while  the  idea  was  never  accepted  by  President 
Eisenhower  and  eventually  was  dropped),^’  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  this  early  indication  of  American  flexibility  was 
helpful  in  inducing  Soviet  flexibility  as  the  crisis  moved  along.  By 
setting  a  tone  early  in  the  crisis  that  emphasized  flexibility  and  a 
desire  to  negotiate,  Dulles  had  psychologically  begun  to 
undermine  Soviet  and  East  German  truculence  and  to  encourage 
greater  responsiveness  from  that  side. 

Although  the  strong  Soviet  notes  of  27  November  and  its 
six-month  deadline  ultimatum  prompted  Dulles  to  reevaluate  the 
situation,  he  did  not  change  his  opinion  of  Soviet  intentions  nor 
his  emphasis  on  conciliation.  On  30  November  he  proposed  to  the 
president  that  any  Western  reply  should  emphasize  a  readiness  to 
negotiate.^*  At  the  NATO  Ministerial  Council  meeting  on  15 
December,  he  convinced  many  of  his  NATO  colleagues  that 
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negotiations  should  be  stressed  in  replying  to  the  Soviet  demands. 
His  success  was  evident  in  the  replies  sent  from  W ashington  and 
the  other  NATO-member  capitals  on  31  December,  all  of  them 
emphasizing  negotiations  and  for  the  most  part  ignoring  the 
ultimatum  contamed  m  the  27  November  Soviet  notes. 

The  Western  replies  not  only  ignored  the  ultimamm  provision 
in  the  Soviet  deadline  note  but  also  many  other  provisions  of  the 
long  document,  including  the  Soviet  demand  that  Berlin  be  made 
a  “free  city.”  The  replies  were  structured  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
it  relatively  easy  for  the  Soviets  to  back  away  from  some  of  the 
demands  made  in  the  27  November  notes.  The  heavy  emphasis  on 
the  Western  interest  in  “broad  negotiations”  provided  a  means  for 
the  Soviets  to  be  flexible  in  their  reply.'*” 

In  early  January  Soviet  Deputy  Premier  Anastas  Mikoyan 
visited  the  United  States.  Dulles  interpreted  this  as  a  signal  that  the 
Soviets  were  sincerely  interested  in  negotiations.  Accordingly,  in 
his  13  January  press  conference,  Dulles  took  another  conciliatory 
step  when  he  indicated  that  free  elections  might  not  be  “the  only 
method  by  which  reunification  could  be  accomplished,”  a  definite 
signal  of  flexibility  from  the  Western  side.'**  On  his  return  to 
Moscow  a  short  time  later,  Mikoyan  responded  to  this  flexibility 
with  a  Soviet  concession,  announcing  that  the  six -month  deadline 
was  really  not  all  that  important  in  the  overall  situation.  The 
Eisenhower  administration,  interpreting  this  as  a  Soviet  concilia¬ 
tory  signal,  responded  in  a  news  conference  on  27  January  during 
which  Dulles  indicated  that  the  West  might  consider  some  form  of 
German  confederation.  Since  this  was  aposition  heretofore  always 
opposed  by  the  United  States  and  its  allies,  this  was  a  dramatic 
signal  to  the  Soviets  that  the  West  was  prepared  to  go  a  substantial 
distance  to  reach  a  compromise  solution.'*^ 

During  this  period,  November  through  February,  Eisenhower 
and  Dulles’s  stress  on  negotiations  and  their  refusal  to  emphasize 
military  threats  produced  a  series  of  reciprocating  responses  that 
helped  move  the  adversaries  toward  a  compromise.  Clearly,  a 
bargaining  process  stimulated  by  accommodative  rather  than 
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threatening  gestures  was  helping  the  two  sides  find  a  means  to 
resolve  the  situation  short  of  war. 

We  do  not  need  to  consider  in  detail  all  the  reciprocal 
conciliatory  moves  that  took  place  during  the  remainder  of  the 
crisis.  The  Eisenhower  administration  continued  to  emphasize 
negotiations  and  at  the  same  time  tried  to  build  a  consensus  among 
the  Western  allies  favoring  the  conciliatory  approach.  During  the 
early  months  of  1959,  Dulles  managed  to  convince  the  key 
Western  nations  to  follow  a  conciliatoiy  path,  though  Charles  de 
Gaulle  of  France  and  Konrad  Adenauer  of  West  Germany  were 
not  enthusiastic  about  this  approach.'*^  The  labors  of  Dulles  and 
Prime  Minister  Harold  Macmillan  of  Great  Britain  finally  resulted 
in  a  four-power  foreign  ministers  meeting  in  May.  This  proved 
inconclusive  since  the  Soviets  were  really  more  interested  in  a 
summit  meeting  between  Eisenhower  and  BQirushchev,  a  goal  they 
had  been  working  toward  in  secret  high-level  contacts  with  the 
Eisenhower  administration  since  at  least  December  1958.'*^ 

Several  authors  claim  that  the  Soviets  and  Americans  both  chose 
to  perceive  their  adversary’s  concessions  as  confirming  what  they 
themselves  wished  to  believe  (in  several  instances  leading  to 
incorrect  interpretations). Although  this  may  be  true,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  dynamics  of  the  bargaining  process — ^with 
concessions  stimulating  counterconcessions — were  nonetheless 
moving  the  confrontation  away  from  a  violent  resolution.  A  final 
solution  to  the  Berlin  problem  was  not  attained,  but  there  is  little 
evidence  to  suggest  the  hard-line  approach  advocated  by  Acheson 
and  de  Gaulle  would  have  produced  a  better  result.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  considerable  reason  to  believe  the  reverse  may  have  been 
true."*®  Thus,  we  think  the  1 958-59  crisis  represents  a  case  in  which 
the  Eisenhower  administration  properly  applied  many  of  the 
principles  of  positive  diplomacy.  The  adroit  utilization  of 
concessions  and  flexibility  to  promote  a  tension  de-escalating 
spiral  was  a  prominent  and  salutary  feature  of  this  diplomacy. 
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Success  in  Communication 

Judgments  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  communication  between 
the  superpowers  in  the  1958-59  Berlin  crisis  depend  on  the 
perspective  from  which  one  views  the  crisis.  George  and  Smoke, 
viewing  it  from  the  perspective  of  the  United  States  deterring  the 
Soviets,  judge  communication  as  not  very  effective.  They  believe 
the  failure  of  the  Eisenhower  administration  to  signal  the  Soviets 
immediately  after  the  Khrushchev  speech  of  10  November  that  the 
United  States  regarded  their  threats  with  extreme  concern  may 
have  encouraged  the  Soviets  and  East  Germans  to  proceed  more 
boldly.  Even  after  mid-November,  and  in  spite  of  Soviet 
obstruction  of  US  Army  convoys  to  Berlin,  the  administration  had 
made  no  strong  statements  on  the  crisis.'*^ 

When  the  administration  did  reply  in  a  news  conference  on  26 
November,  it  was  with  a  policy  of  flexibility  emphasizing  the 
West’s  willingness  to  negotiate.  Dulles,  convinced  Khrushchev 
was  acting  defensively  and  well  aware  of  Western  conventional 
weakness,  signaled  the  Soviet  Union  that  the  United  States  was 
sensitive  to  legitimate  Soviet  security  needs.’**  Dulles  and 
Eisenhower  clearly  reacted  slowly  to  the  Soviet  challenge  and  with 
great  caution  because  they  recognized  that  attempting  to  upgrade 
deterrence  through  military  threats  might  well  escalate  the  crisis 
by  provoking  Khrushchev.  They  therefore  chose  to  communicate 
with  the  Soviets  utilizing  a  policy  of  accommodation  and 
negotiation  and  stressing  the  fact  that  the  United  States  was  aware 
of  their  concerns. 

Later  in  the  crisis  the  administration,  with  minimal  but  clear  use 
of  military  force,  signaled  to  the  Soviets  that  the  United  States  did 
not  intend  to  be  intimidated  in  the  situation.  It  is  important  to 
remember,  however,  that  the  military  steps  taken  by  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  such  as  bringing  units  up  to  strength 
in  West  Germany  and  conducting  carrier  exercises  in  the 
Mediterranean,  were  relatively  low-key  measures.’*^  Combined 
with  the  emphasis  on  negotiations,  two  messages  were  signaled  to 
the  Soviets:  the  United  States  was  capable  of  a  strong  military 
response  if  provoked  too  far,  and  the  United  States  regarded  the 
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situation  as  primarily  a  political  problem  and  not  a  military  one. 
Thus,  US  military  force  was  used  effectively  for  signaling 
purposes — enough  to  signal  determination  but  not  enough  to  be 
provocative. 

Moreover,  the  military  signals  were  almost  always  accompanied 
by  conciliatoiy  signals.  For  example,  Eisenhower’s  television 
address  to  the  nation  on  16  March  1959  contained  firm  signals 
regarding  America’s  ability  to  bring  strategic  power  to  bear  on  the 
crisis,  but  it  placed  an  even  greater  emphasis  on  our  desire  for 
negotiations.^” 

In  general,  then,  the  communication  in  the  1958-59  crisis  was 
quite  good  on  both  sides.  The  Soviets,  through  careful  control  of 
each  successive  stage  of  the  crisis,  effectively  signaled  their 
basically  defensive  and  limited  aims.  By  drawing  back  at  key 
junctures  (for  example,  dropping  the  six -month  ultimatum),  they 
effectively  signaled  flexibiUty  and  a  desire  for  accommodation. 
There  were,  of  course,  some  communication  “glitches”  in  the 
crisis ,  an  example  being  Under  Secretary  of  State  Robert  Murphy  ’  s 
failure  to  accurately  transmit  to  Khrushchev  the  preconditions 
Eisenhower  had  set  for  a  visit  to  the  United  States  by  the  Soviet 
premier.^*  In  general,  however,  the  two  adversaries  communicated 
weU  enough  to  keep  the  crisis  from  ever  reaching  the  violence 
level.  Thus,  as  in  the  1958  Quemoy  crisis,  effective  commu¬ 
nication  at  both  the  explicit  and  tacit  levels  was  an  essential  factor 
in  making  positive  crisis  diplomacy  work. 

Relative  Military  Capabilities  and  Their  Use 

The  Soviets  clearly  had  conventional  military  superiority  on 
their  side  in  the  1 958-59  Berlin  crisis.  Eisenhower,  Dulles,  and  the 
Western  allies  were  painfully  conscious  of  this  fact.  Furthermore, 
Khrushchev  made  every  effort  to  convince  his  opponents  that  he 
also  possessed  strategic  superiority  as  a  result  of  Soviet  techno¬ 
logical  advances  following  the  Sputnik  success  of  the  previous 
year.  George  and  Smoke  observe  that  his  failure  in  this  latter  effort 
made  the  attainment  of  the  Soviet  key  objectives  impossible 
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For  a  variety  of  reasons,  Eisenhower  rejected  vigorous  use  of 
even  limited  force.  Like  his  secretary  of  state,  the  president  saw 
the  Soviet  challenge  as  primarily  a  political  rather  than  a  military 
challenge.  He  firmly  rejected  the  advice  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
that  the  United  States  be  prepared  to  send  a  full  division  up  the 
autobahn  to  Berlin  if  the  East  Germans  attempted  to  stop  allied 
convoys  after  the  deadline  date  of  27  May.  Eisenhower  believed 
that  such  a  large  force  would  be  provocative  yet  ineffective 
militarily  against  the  much  larger  Soviet  forces.  Instead,  he  opted 
for  a  much  smaller  probe,  probably  an  armed  convoy,  to  be  used 
only  as  a  last  resort  if  all  other  measures  failed.^^ 

The  record  indicates  that  Eisenhower  was  probably  prepared  to 
risk  nuclear  war  to  defend  Berlin  if  necessary.  However,  he  was 
acutely  conscious  that,  for  geographical  reasons  as  well  as  relative 
military  capabilities,  the  West  was  in  a  weak  position.  Moreover, 
like  Dulles  he  had  a  certain  amount  of  empathy  for  the  Soviet 
assertion  that  the  Berlin  situation  was  “abnormal.”  (He  himself  had 
opposed  the  postwar  arrangement  splitting  Berlin  into  four 
occupation  zones  deep  within  East  Germany .)^'^  With  his  ability  to 
look  objectively  at  his  opponent’s  goals,  his  long  experience  in 
military  matters,  and  his  innate  caution,  Eisenhower  saw  every 
reason  to  proceed  slowly.  And  he  was  convinced  that  diplomacy 
and  negotiations  offered  the  most  promising  course  of  action.  As 
Eisenhower  put  it: 

Our  approach  was  cautious,  controlled,  and  I  was  confident  it  was  correct. 

We  were  trying  to  give  the  Soviets  every  opportunity  to  be  reasonable 
without  humiliation  but  we  were  keeping  our  powder  dry.^^ 

Insofar  as  the  useof  military  force  was  concerned  in  the  1958-59 
crisis,  Eisenhower’s  basic  strategy  was  to  recognize  geographical 
and  political  realities  and  avoid  any  moves  that  would  challenge 
local  Soviet  superiority  on  the  ground,  to  emphasize  Western 
strategic  nuclear  capabilities  but  with  an  ambiguity  that  would 
leave  the  Soviets  guessing  as  to  his  ultimate  intentions,  to  use 
modest  conventional  military  preparations  sufficient  to  indicate  a 
quiet  determination  to  defend  Berlin  but  not  on  a  scale  that  might 
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be  provocative  (he  employed  such  modest  military  steps  in  May 
1959  on  the  eve  of  the  foreign  ministers  conference), and  to 
continue  to  emphasize  through  various  signals  a  reluctance  to  use 
either  nuclear  or  conventional  force  but  a  willingness  to  use  it  if 
pushed  too  far.  Eisenhower  skillfully  signaled  this  through  both 
actions  and  verbal  statements  such  as  his  refusal  in  March  to 
abandon  a  planned  30,000-man  reduction  in  American  armed 
forces  while  at  the  same  time  quietly  bringing  US  ground  units  in 
Europe  up  to  full  strength.^’ 

While  the  nuclear  and  conventional  military  strength  of  the  two 
parties  in  the  crisis  was  certainly  a  factor,  it  was  considerably  less 
important  than  it  might  have  been  had  the  adversaries  interpreted 
the  situation  differently  than  they  did.  Eisenhower  and  Dulles, 
seeing  the  probe  as  basically  a  political  problem,  weighted  their 
response  in  the  direction  of  diplomacy  and  negotiation  with  force 
playing  a  secondary  role.  The  Soviets  followed  suit. 

Throughout  the  crisis,  of  course,  both  parties  tried  from  time  to 
time  to  impress  their  opponent  with  their  military  capabilities.  This 
was  particularly  true  of  the  Soviets,  who  attempted  very  hard  to 
get  across  the  idea  that  their  newly  acquired  strategic  nuclear  forces 
made  them  equal  or  even  superior  to  the  West.  In  this  they  largely 
failed,  a  factor  that  was  in  no  small  part  responsible  for  preventing 
them  from  achieving  major  gains  from  the  crisis. 

Despite  the  fact  that  relative  military  strength  did  play  a  role  in 
the  crisis,  it  seems  to  have  been  more  important  as  a  negative 
element  than  as  a  positive  force.  As  George  and  Smoke  point  out, 
the  Soviets  probably  saw  the  value  of  their  challenge  as  a  “political 
threat”  that  remained  a  threat — ^useful  as  long  as  it  provided  a 
threatening  presence  but  counterproductive  if  it  was  forced  to 
become  a  military  actuality.^®  From  the  Soviet  perspective,  the 
West  hopefully  would  recognize  Soviet  conventional  superiority 
in  and  around  Berlin,  would  judge  the  Soviets  to  be  at  least  equal 
in  strategic  nuclear  power,  and  would  conclude  that  a  compromise 
solution  was  in  order.  This  is  what  happened  to  some  extent,  but 
not  to  the  extent  the  Soviets  had  planned  and  not  as  a  result  of 
Soviet  military  power  only. 
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The  Eisenhower  administration,  and  especially  Dulles  and 
Eisenhower  himself,  recognized  early  in  the  crisis  that  military 
force  could  not  be  advantageously  used  by  either  party.  True,  the 
Soviets  had  overwhelming  local  conventional  superiority,  but  to 
have  used  it  coercively  would  have  immediately  cost  them  the 
support  of  many  in  Europe  and  the  West  who  viewed  their 
complaints  about  Berlin  with  some  sympathy.  (We  have  already 
noted  this  included  even  Dulles  and  Eisenhower  to  some  degree.) 
The  Soviets  recognized  this  fact  and  acted  with  great  circum¬ 
spection,  as  did  the  United  States  and  its  Western  allies.  In  fact, 
there  seems  to  have  been  an  early  tacit  understanding  between  the 
parties  that  while  each  might  occasionally  proclaim  its  firm 
determination  and  even  move  troops  and  ships  about,  the  hard  truth 
was  that  the  situation  was  political  and  required  diplomatic 
solutions,  not  military  action. 

Thus,  neither  party  in  the  crisis  could  be  sure  of  its  overall 
military  superiority,  a  fact  that  undoubtedly  encouraged  the 
adversaries  to  seek  solutions  via  the  politico-diplomatic  route.  In 
that  sense,  relative  military  capabilities  were  important  but 
probably  not  as  critical  as  other  factors. 


Evaluating  the  1958-59  Berlin  Crisis 


As  we  have  observed  throughout  this  chapter,  the  policy 
followed  by  Eisenhower  and  Dulles  during  the  1958-59  Berlin 
crisis  has  been  criticized  by  numerous  observers.  Primarily  it  has 
been  criticized  on  the  grounds  that  by  choosing  to  emphasize 
negotiations  and  a  desire  for  accommodation  early  in  the  crisis  and 
by  failing  to  take  a  strong  deterrent  posture,  the  United  States  led 
the  Soviets  to  believe  it  would  compromise  on  things  it  had  no 
intention  of  compromising  on.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  some  critics, 
led  to  a  prolongation  of  the  crisis  and  a  new  crisis  two  years  later 
We  do  not  see  it  this  way.  On  the  contrary,  we  agree  with  John 
Gaddis  that  the  Eisenhower/Dulles  handling  of  the  1958-59  Berlin 
problem  was  “a  textbook  demonstration  of  how  combinations  of 
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threats  and  inducements  could  defuse  a  crisis.”  Gaddis  observes 
that  one  of  the  underlying  motivations  in  the  strategy  was,  as 
Eisenhower  put  it,  “to  try  to  get  Khrushchev  committed  to 
negotiations  as  a  principle  in  the  conduct  of  our  relations.”^ 
Through  its  actions  in  the  crisis  and  such  subsequent  diplomatic 
contacts  as  the  1959  Camp  David  talks,  the  Eisenhower  adminis¬ 
tration  made  substantial  progress  in  doing  just  that.  Gaddis  states 
that  these  talks 

served  to  legitimize  the  idea  that  negotiations  could  be  undertaken  without 
risking  the  unraveling  of  alliances  or  the  appiearance  of  appeasement . . . 
no  inconsiderable  legacy  for  Eisenhower’s  successor,  whose 
opportunities  for  negotiations  with  the  Russians  were  greater,  but  whose 
base  of  support,  both  at  home  and  overseas,  was  considerably  more 
precarious  than  the  universally  popular  “Dee’s”  had  been.®' 

As  we  have  repeatedly  noted,  Dulles  and  Eisenhower  displayed 
many  of  those  attitudes  and  actions  that  we  have  identified  as 
important  in  promoting  diplomacy.  First,  from  the  early  stages  of 
the  crisis  they  were  able  to  empathize  with  their  opponent  and  to 
take  note  of  their  problems  and  interests.  Second,  they  were  able 
to  accurately  discern  that  the  challenge  was  basically  political,  not 
military,  and  that  a  vigorous  military  response  would  likely  lead 
only  to  an  escalation  of  the  crisis.  Third,  having  accurately 
ascertained  the  basic  nature  of  the  crisis,  they  moved  to  emphasize 
the  common  interests  of  the  adversaries — ^the  key  one,  of  course, 
being  the  avoidance  of  nuclear  war.  Fourth,  realizing  that 
deterrence  based  on  threats  and  military  force  alone  was  an 
inadequate  response  in  a  complicated  political  situation,  they 
searched  for  ways  to  convince  the  Soviets  that  negotiations  and 
diplomacy  offered  the  most  promising  prospects  for  both  parties. 
In  short,  while  protecting  American  and  Western  interests,  they 
looked  for  inducements  that  would  keep  the  Soviets  moving  on  a 
negotiating  track.  Finally,  recognizing  their  own  weak 
geographical  and  military  positions  (as  weU  as  the  political  nature 
of  the  crisis),  they  refused  to  use  mUitaiy  force  in  a  provocative 
way.  Instead,  military  force  was  used  with  restraint,  communi¬ 
cating  that  the  United  States  was  very  reluctant  to  use  force  and 
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regarded  it  as  less  important  than  political  measures,  but  if  pushed 
too  far,  the  United  States  was  prepared  to  defend  its  vital  interests. 

Of  the  six  variables  we  have  been  using  as  a  framework  from 
which  to  view  positive  diplomacy,  it  would  appear  once  again  (as 
was  true  in  the  Quemoy  crisis)  that  the  structure  of  the  situation 
and  the  personalities  of  the  decision  makers  were  the  key  elements 
moving  the  adversaries  toward  a  policy  of  positive  diplomacy.  The 
Berlin  situation  was  abnormal,  the  geography  unfavorable  (from 
the  Western  point  of  view),  and  the  military  prospects  for  both 
parties  unappealing.  AH  these  factors  tended  to  push  the  parties 
toward  negotiations  and  some  sort  of  compromise. 

The  vital  interests  and  relative  resolve  of  the  parties  also  played 
an  important  role.  Although  the  Soviets  tried  hard  to  establish 
superior  motivation,  they  never  really  succeeded  in  convincing  the 
United  States  and  the  West.  Thus,  the  situation  developed  into  one 
of  symmetrical  bargaining  power;  that  is,  one  where  the 
adversaries  perceive  their  resolve  as  roughly  equal.  In  such 
situations,  as  pointed  out  by  Snyder  and  Diesing,  both  parties  are 
reluctant  to  use  pure  coercion  because  such  a  strategy  is  too  risky 
Some  combination  of  accommodation  and  coercion  is  usually 
therefore  required,  and  if  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  situation  is 
volatile  because  of  certain  factors  such  as  geography  and  domestic 
political  problems,  the  forces  pushing  the  parties  toward 
accommodation  may  be  very  strong. 

But  here  enters  the  very  important  factor  of  personality.  While 
the  forces  pushing  in  the  direction  of  accommodation  are  strong  in 
symmetrical  bargaining  situations,  the  potential  for  miscalculation 
and  the  outbreak  of  violence  is  great.  In  such  cases,  the 
personalities  of  the  decision  makers  become  increasingly  critical 
because  their  maturity,  judgment,  and  “world  view”  become  key 
factors  in  determining  whether  their  nations  will  use  coercion  or 
accommodation.  In  actual  practice,  of  course,  there  is  normally  a 
mix  of  the  two  but  with  one  or  the  other  somewhat  dominant. 

Fortunately,  in  the  Berlin  crisis  of  1958-59  Dwight  Eisenhower 
was  firmly  in  control,  ably  assisted  by  the  pragmatic  Dulles. 
Eisenhower’s  international  sophistication,  his  caution,  his  talent 
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for  compromise,  and  his  desire  to  reduce  the  tension  of  the  cold 
war  were  blended  with  Dulles’s  pragmatic  diplomatic  skills  and 
newfound  ability  to  empathize  with  Soviet  security  concerns  in 
Europe.  This  combination  produced  a  policy  that  wisely  met  the 
pressured  and  anxious  Kdirushchev  with  what  he  clearly  wanted 
most — ^negotiations  to  increase  his  prestige  at  home  and  vis-a-vis 
the  increasingly  troublesome  Chinese. 

As  a  result  of  the  personality  factor,  success  in  communication 
was  achieved,  though  perhaps  not  to  the  extent  one  might  have 
desired.  And  because  Eisenhower,  Dulles,  and  Khrushchev  all 
displayed  flexibility  and  restraint,  the  dynamics  of  the  bargaining 
process  exerted  a  salutary  influence  on  the  crisis.  Military 
capabilities  played  a  less  important  role,  partly  because  of  the 
structure  of  the  situation  but  also  in  no  small  part  because  the  key 
personalities  chose  to  exercise  firm  restraint  in  that  area. 

Later  events  would,  of  course,  tarnish  what  had  been  achieved 
in  the  1958-59  crisis.  The  U-2  incident  destroyed  any  further 
progress  that  might  have  been  made  by  Eisenhower  and 
Khrushchev  at  their  Paris  summit  meeting  in  May  1960.  Thereafter 
Soviet  policy  became  increasingly  bellicose,  and  the  world  was 
faced  in  the  following  two  years  with  another  nerve-wracking 
crisis  m  Berlin  and  an  even  more  wrenching  episode  in  Cuba.  StiU, 
the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  world  weathered  both 
these  acute  crises,  and  by  1 963  a  new  detente  had  begun  to  emerge. 
True,  it  would  not  last  and  would  be  besieged  by  new  crises,  but 
these  too  would  be  safely  resolved.  As  John  Gaddis  has  aptly 
pointed  out,  a  substantial  share  of  credit  for  the  fact  that  these  later 
crises  were  successfully  met  must  go  to  Eisenhower  and  Dulles. 
Their  policies  and  actions  in  the  1958-59  crisis  did  indeed  serve 
“to  legitimize  the  idea  that  negotiations  were  an  appropriate  means 
of  dealing  with  Moscow,  and  that  they  could  be  undertaken 
without  risking  the  unraveling  of  alliances  or  appearance  of 
appeasement.”  ^ 
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Chapter  8 


Berlin  Crisis  of  1961 


The  two  cases  we  have  examined  thus  far — the  Quemoy  crisis 
and  the  Berlin  crisis  of  1 958-59 — ^represent  situations  where  sticks 
and  carrots  were  used  quite  successfully.  In  many  respects,  the 
handling  of  these  situations  approaches  our  ideal  model  of  positive 
diplomacy.  Now  we  will  examine  another  case — ^the  Berlin  crisis 
of  1961,  where  positive  diplomacy  was  employed  to  some  extent 
(particularly  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  confrontation)  but  where  an 
overemphasis  on  the  coercive  aspects  caused  the  case  to  deviate 
substantially  from  our  model. 

The  Continuing  Crisis 


The  Berlin  crises  of  1958-59  and  1961  can  be  viewed  as  one 
continuing  crisis,  a  crisis  marked  by  two  phases,  one  under  the 
Republican  administration  of  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  the  other 
under  the  Democratic  administration  of  John  F.  Kennedy.  B  ecause 
it  was  a  continuing  crisis  basically  over  the  same  issues,  the  two 
phases  had  numerous  similarities.  At  the  same  time,  however,  there 
were  significant  differences  and  these  are  important  as  we  analyze 
the  situations  from  the  standpoint  of  positive  diplomacy. 

The  similarities  are  quite  evident.  Basically  the  fundamental 
issues  in  dispute  were  the  same,  the  military  and  geographical 
constraints  were  much  the  same,  and  the  cast  of  characters  in 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  was  largely  unchanged.* 

There  were,  however,  significant  differences.  First  of  all,  the 
problem  of  refugees  fleeing  from  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  (GDR)  to  West  Berlin,  a  major  concern  to  the  East 
Germans  and  Soviets  in  1 958 ,  had  become  a  virtual  crisis  by  1 961 } 
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Second,  the  international  environment  had  grown  more  complex. 
For  example,  the  Sino-Soviet  conflict,  which  was  beginning  to 
smolder  in  1958,  had  broken  into  a  full-blown  flame  by  1961.  This 
may  well  have  increased  East  Germany ’s  bargaining  leverage  with 
Khrushchev,  since  the  Soviet  leader  was  apparently  sensitive  about 
the  GDR’s  relatively  friendly  relations  with  the  Communist 
Chinese.^  Third,  most  of  the  cast  of  characters  on  the  American 
governmental  side  had  changed  in  1961;  a  young  Democratic 
president  with  new  ideas  about  national  strategy  and  the  economy 
succeeded  an  aging  Republican  president  with  essentially  cautious 
and  conservative  views.  A  fourth  difference  was  the  fact  that  the 
strategic  nuclear  balance,  which  had  been  perceived  as 
increasingly  favoring  the  Soviets  in  the  years  from  1958  to  1961 
(the  so-called  missile  gap),  was  gradually  recognized  to  be  an 
incorrect  perception.  While  the  Soviet-sponsored  fiction  that  the 
USSR  had  strategic  nuclear  superiority  persisted  during  the  first 
stages  of  the  1961  crisis,  by  the  early  fall  American  intelligence 
reports  demonstrated  that  this  was  indeed  a  misperception  and  that 
in  actual  fact  the  United  States  was  strategically  superior.'^  Finally, 
while  the  overall  international  environment  surrounding  the  two 
Berlin  crises  was  quite  unstable  in  both  cases,  it  was  very  likely 
more  unstable  during  the  1961  crisis,  a  point  we  will  consider  in 
greater  detail  later.^ 

From  our  standpoint,  the  most  significant  difference  between 
the  1958-59  and  1961  phases  of  the  Berlin  crisis  was  the  fact  that 
military  force  was  a  far  more  active  “player”  in  the  latter  phase. 
When  faced  at  the  Vienna  meeting  of  3-4  June  1961  with 
Khrushchev’s  renewed  threat  on  Berlin  (essentially  raising  the 
same  issues  as  in  the  1958-59  crisis),  Kennedy  was  caught  off 
guard.  He  had  anticipated  a  renewed  crisis  on  Berlin  during  1961 
but  did  not  expect  Khrushchev  to  spring  it  so  soon.  Given  the  new 
Soviet  ultimatum  (threatening  to  sign  a  separate  peace  treaty  with 
the  East  Germans  if  the  Berlin  problem  was  not  satisfactorily 
resolved  in  six  months),  Kennedy  faced  the  difficult  questions  that 
usually  confront  a  statesman  in  a  crisis  situation;  Should  I 
emphasize  firmness  and  coercion  or  flexibility  and  accommo- 
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dation?  Or  should  I  use  a  mixture  of  the  two?  And  if  I  choose  the 
latter  option,  what  should  the  mixture  be? 

In  the  final  analysis,  Kennedy  chose  to  follow  a  two-track  path 
that  emphasized  both  military  force  and  negotiations  but  with  the 
coercive  aspects  considerably  stronger  than  they  had  been  during 
the  1958  phase  of  the  crisis.  Thus,  force  was  employed  in  a 
substantially  higher  profile  than  it  had  been  under  Eisenhower  ( and 
as  called  for  by  our  model  of  positive  diplomacy).  There  were 
reasons  for  the  mixture  of  force  and  accommodation  chosen  by  the 
young  president,  and  it  is  useful  to  consider  these  in  light  of  our 
six  variables. 

Structure  of  the  1961  Situation 

As  we  have  noted,  the  overall  structure  of  the  situation  was 
similar  in  many  respects  to  1958-59.  However,  there  were 
important  differences.  The  increased  flow  of  refugees  from  East 
Germany  had  made  the  situation  even  more  serious  from  the  Soviet 
and  East  German  standpoint.  A  new  and  untried  American 
president,  one  suffering  the  ignominy  of  the  botched  Bay  of  Pigs 
operation,  was  in  the  White  House.  And  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Soviet  premier,  the  pressure  from  the  increasingly  troublesome 
Chinese  had  grown  even  more  intense.^  The  net  effect  of  the 
overall  situation  was  to  increase  the  White  House’s  sense  of 
urgency  to  find  a  solution  to  the  Berlin  problem. 


Vital  Interests  and  Resolve 

In  the  matter  of  vital  interests  and  resolve,  we  agree  with 
Alexander  L.  George  and  Richard  Smoke’s  contention  that  the 
Soviets  were  undoubtedly  at  least  initially  more  motivated  than  the 
United  States  and  the  Western  allies.^  This  was  partly  due  to  the 
intensity  of  the  refugee  flow,  partly  to  Soviet  recognition  that  their 
supposed  strategic  superiority  would  soon  be  exposed,  and  partly 
to  genuine  Soviet  fears  about  China  and  about  West  German 
rearmament.  The  United  States  and  the  West  were  also  highly 
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motivated,  in  no  small  part  because  they  had  made  the  Berlin  issue 
a  major  matter  by  virtue  of  their  stand  in  the  1958-59  crisis.  In 
addition,  the  new  administration  of  President  Kennedy  felt  a  strong 
need  to  show  the  world  it  was  not  weak  and  vacillating  in  the  face 
of  Soviet  power.  Still,  on  balance  the  Soviets  and  East  Germans 
appear  to  have  been  initially  more  motivated  than  their  adversaries , 
and  the  course  of  events  in  the  crisis  indicates  both  parties 
recognized  this  fact.  (Certainly  the  building  of  the  Berlin  Wall  on 
13  August  and  the  Western  acceptance  of  this  reality  would 
indicate  this  was  the  case.) 

We  are  thus  inclined  to  agree  with  the  analysis  made  by  George 
and  Smoke  that  the  Berlin  crisis  of  1961  was,  in  the  earlier  stages, 
one  of  asymmetrical  motivation  and  resolve  and  that  both  parties 
recognized  Soviet-East  German  motivation  was  greater  (though 
the  West  probably  still  underestimated  Soviet  resolve).  However, 
as  the  crisis  deepened  during  August  and  September  of  1961, 
Kennedy’s  strong  coercive  moves  (including  a  conventional 
military  buildup)  apparently  made  the  Soviets  think  they  had 
underestimated  the  young  president’s  resolve.*  Thus,  as  the  crisis 
moved  along,  the  Soviets  likely  increasingly  perceived  the 
American  resolve  as  much  stronger  than  they  had  originally 
anticipated.  This  fact,  coupled  with  the  American  perception  that 
the  Soviet-East  German  motivation  was  even  stronger  than  it  had 
been  in  1958-59,  made  for  a  situation  in  which  each  side  perceived 
the  resolve  and  motivation  of  the  other  as  nearly  equal  to  its 
own — a  situation  of  symmetrical  bargaining  power. 

Here  it  is  important  to  recall  that  bargaining  power  between  two 
adversaries  depends  not  just  on  the  actual  assets  available  to  each 
but  on  the  estimate  each  makes  of  the  other’s  resolve.  For  example, 
once  “A”  makes  an  estimate  of  the  resolve  of  its  opponent  “B,”  it 
can  compare  that  estimate  with  what  it  perceives  as  its  own  level 
of  resolve.  “A”  then  has  a  perception  of  its  relative  bargaining 
power.  Meanwhile,  “B”  has  gone  through  the  same  process  and 
developed  a  perception  of  its  own  relative  bargaining  power.  In 
cases  where  both  adversaries  estimate  the  other  party’s  resolve  as 
close  to  or  equal  to  its  own,  there  is  a  strong  potential  for 
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accommodation  and  resolution  of  the  crisis,  although  this  may  not 
always  be  the  result.  In  cases  where  one  party  badly  underestimates 
the  interests  and  resolve  of  its  opponent,  there  is,  of  course,  a  strong 
potential  for  conflict.^ 

Thus,  the  1961  crisis  seems  to  have  been  a  situation  charac¬ 
terized  by  perceptions  of  asymmetrical  resolve  (and  consequently 
asymmetrical  bargaining  power)  in  the  early  stages,  developing 
later  into  a  situation  more  symmetrical  in  terms  of  resolve  and 
bargaining  power.  The  fact  that  the  perceptions  of  both  parties 
regarding  the  relative  resolve  of  the  other  were  changeable  during 
the  earlier  phases  made  the  situation  more  tense  and  dangerous 
than  the  earlier  phase  of  the  crisis  had  been.  This  was  reflected,  of 
course,  in  the  many  military  moves  by  both  parties.’® 


The  Personality  Factor 

As  in  the  other  cases  we  have  examined,  the  personalities  of  the 
decision  m  akers  were  a  critical  and  pivotal  factor  in  the  1 96 1  phase 
of  the  Berlin  crisis.  Khrushchev  behaved  much  the  same  as  he  had 
in  the  earlier  phase — alternating  bluster,  threats,  and  bullying  with 
periodic  efforts  to  reach  a  negotiated  settlement.  AU  the  while,  the 
Soviet  leader  maintained  a  tight  control  over  the  risks  involved  and 
exercised  extreme  caution.”  It  was  the  Kennedy  role  that,  in  our 
opinion,  was  the  most  interesting  from  the  standpoint  of 
personality. 

Several  “drives”  or  factors  influenced  John  F.  Kennedy  in  the 
1961  crisis;  a  strong  drive  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  weakness; 
a  strong  commitment  to  negotiated  solutions;  a  well-developed 
ability  to  empathize  with  an  opponent,  to  put  himself  in  the 
adversary’s  shoes;  and  a  conviction  that  this  is  a  diverse,  imperfect 
world  and  that  perfect  solutions  to  problems  can  rarely  be  found. 

Of  these,  probably  the  key  element  that  influenced  the  Kennedy 
administration  was  the  desire  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  weak¬ 
ness.  As  John  Gaddis  has  observed: 

What  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations  came  to  fear  most,  one 

gathers,  was  not  communism,  which  was  too  fragmented,  or  the  Soviet 
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Union,  which  was  too  committed  to  ddtente,  or  even  China,  which  was 

too  impotent,  but  rather  the  threat  of  embarrassment,  of  humiliation,  of 

appearing  to  be  weak  [emphasis  added]. 

As  a  result  of  this  great  concern  about  appearing  weak,  it  became 
doubly  important  to  demonstrate  resolve  and  determination.  As 
Gaddis  puts  it,  “This  showed  in  a  tendency  to  turn  crises  first  into 
public  tests  of  strength,  and  only  then  to  pursue  negotiations;  the 
pattern  was  the  same  on  Laos,  Berlin,  nuclear  testing,  and  Soviet 
missiles  in  Cuba.”^^ 

Kennedy  hoped  to  follow  this  two-phase  strategy  of  first 
demonstrating  resolve  and  determination,  convincing  Khrushchev 
he  would  not  back  down  in  defending  Western  rights  in  Berlin  and 
then  moving  on  to  negotiations.  Unfortunately,  from  Kennedy’s 
perspective,  he  was  not  able  to  follow  the  schedule  he  had  in  mind 
for  each  phase,  partly  because  of  Soviet  actions,  partly  because  of 
domestic  pressures. 

Kennedy  received  conflicting  advice  within  the  administration 
from  a  hard-line  group  of  advisers  (led  by  Dean  Acheson,  Paul 
Nitze,  Gen  Maxwell  Taylor,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff)  and  a 
soft-line  group  (led  by  Adlai  Stevenson,  Ambassador  Llewellyn 
Thompson,  Averell  Harriman,  and  Charles  (“Chip”)  Bohlen,  plus 
Senators  William  J.  Fulbright  and  Mike  Mansfield). 

The  hard-liners  insisted  that  the  Soviets  were  engaged  in 
offensive  actions  and  that  only  strong  deterrent  actions  (including 
a  military  buildup)  would  prevent  them  from  humiliating  the 
Western  powers.  Negotiations  and  other  signs  of  flexibility  would 
only  encourage  the  Soviets  to  make  greater  demands.  The  so-called 
soft-liners,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  the  Soviet  actions  as  primarily 
defensive  in  nature  and  considered  military  preparations  as 
counterproductive  if  undertaken  before  diplomatic  efforts  were 
exhausted.'”* 

Following  the  two-track  approach  of  trying  to  first  appear  strong 
and  at  a  later  point  flexible,  Kennedy  accepted  advice  from  both 
the  hard-liners  and  the  soft-liners.  From  the  Acheson  group  he 
accepted  the  idea  that  a  military  buildup  should  take  place — in  fact, 
one  had  been  going  on  since  the  spring — and  from  the  Stevenson 
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“conciliators”  he  accepted  the  idea  that  negotiations  should  be 
undertaken.'^ 

In  his  very  useful  history  of  the  1961  Berlin  crisis,  Jack  Schick 
is  critical  of  Kennedy  for  his  use  of  the  two-track  approach.  In 
Schick’s  view,  Kennedy’s  emphasis  on  both  a  military  buildup  and 
negotiations  was  a  mistake;  he  simply  “risked  garbling  the 
message  he  wanted  Moscow  to  hear.” In  essence,  Schick  favored 
Acheson’s  hard-line  approach — ^“leading  with  a  quarantine  on 
Khrushchev’s  ambitions  and  reserving  negotiations  as  a  way 
out.”'’  As  Schick  put  it,  “The  political  costs  of  negotiating  and  the 
benefits  of  not  negotiating  were  inadequately  considered.”  '* 

Despite  our  admiration  for  Schick’s  book,  we  cannot  agree  with 
his  conclusion  that  Kermedy  emphasized  negotiations  too  much 
and  too  soon.  After  careful  study,  our  conclusion  is  that,  if 
anything,  Kennedy,  anxious  to  prove  his  resolve,  overemphasized 
mhitaiy  preparations  and  underemphasized  the  negotiating  track 
too  long.  For  example,  in  his  pivotal  television  address  to  the 
nation  on  25  July,  the  president  talked  about  negotiations,  but  the 
part  of  the  speech  receiving  the  most  attention  was  a  call  for 
extensive  military  preparations,  including  substantial  increases  in 
the  defense  budget  and  manpower,  accelerated  draft  calls,  the 
call-up  of  reserve  units,  and  even  new  civil  defense  measures.  He 
rejected  Acheson’s  call  for  proclamation  of  a  national  emergency, 
but  otherwise  the  speech  was  a  sobering  message  with  a  strong 
and,  to  the  Soviets  at  least,  very  threatening  content.'^ 

The  speech  infuriated  Khrushchev,  who  apparently  regarded  it 
as  an  attempt  to  intimidate  him.  John  McCloy,  Kennedy’s  special 
representative  for  US -Soviet  disarmament  talks,  happened  to  be 
with  Khrushchev  at  the  time  he  received  word  of  the  president’s 
speech.  According  to  McCloy,  Khrushchev  considered  the  US 
partial  mobilization  and  the  speech  “a  virtual  declaration  of  war. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Kennedy’s  fear  of  appearing  weak 
was  a  driving  force  behind  the  militant-sounding  speech.  In  his 
mind,  it  was  essential  that  the  Soviets  be  convinced  that  he  could 
not  be  pushed  around  anymore  than  could  Eisenhower.  This  point 
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had  to  be  gotten  across  to  Khrushchev  before  Kennedy  felt  he 
could  pursue  open  negotiations. 

StiU,  it  is  clear  that  Kennedy  favored  negotiations  from  the  early 
stages  of  the  crisis.^'  He  faced  serious  difficulties  in  moving 
rapidly  in  this  area,  not  only  because  of  domestic  hard-liners  but 
also  because  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  some  allies  opposed  to 
negotiations,  particularly  France  and  West  Germany  (Britain  was 
in  favor  of  negotiations).^^  Despite  these  obstacles,  however, 
Kennedy  was  determined  to  move  ahead  on  the  diplomatic  front 
as  soon  as  he  had  satisfactorily  demonstrated  his  resolution. 

An  important  Kennedy  personality  trait  was  evident  in  his  desire 
to  “lean  forward”  on  negotiations.^^  According  to  numerous 
observers,  including  Llewellyn  TLompson  (US  ambassador  to  the 
Soviet  Union),  the  president  had  a  well -developed  ability  to  put 
himself  in  his  adversary’s  shoes,  to  empathize  with  his  legitimate 
problems.^"*  As  Walter  W.  Rostow  (a  Keimedy  administration 
assistant  secretary  of  state)  put  it,  “He  had  an  enormous  sense  of 
the  position  of  other  human  beings  and  a  gift  for  projecting  himself 
into  their  circumstances.”  Glenn  H.  Snyder  and  Paul  Diesing 
point  out  that  Kennedy  was  “somewhat  empathetic”  with  the 
Soviet  position  during  the  Berlin  crisis,  not  wishing  to  “seem 
intransigent  about  negotiations”  and  being  “willing  to  accommo¬ 
date  on  less  essential  matters.” 

Another  important  factor  motivating  Kennedy  in  the  direction 
of  negotiations  was  the  opinions  offered  by  respected 
Sovietologists  like  ambassadors  Thompson  and  Harriman.  They 
believed  Khrushchev’s  aims  were  limited  and  primarily  defensive, 
centering  around  a  desire  to  improve  the  Communist  security 
position  in  Eastern  Europe.  They  did  not  believe  the  Soviet  leader’s 
objectives  included  a  desire  to  humiliate  the  United  States.^^ 
Throughout  the  crisis  Kennedy  was  receptive  to  their  views 
because  he  respected  these  men  who  knew  the  Soviet  Union 
intimately. 

Despite  Kennedy’s  natural  inclination  toward  negotiation  and 
accommodation,  the  president  continued  to  be  driven  by  what  he 
perceived  as  a  need  to  prove  himself  strong  and  resolute  in  the  face 
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of  the  Soviet  challenge.  This  need,  coupled  with  his  sincere  belief 
that  the  nation’s  defense  structure  had  atrophied  under 
Eisenhower,  led  Kennedy  to  call  for  substantial  increases  in  the 
defense  budget  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1961  before  the  new 
phases  of  crisis  actually  began.  The  Soviets,  of  course,  responded 
to  the  American  buildup  with  increases  in  their  own  defense 
establishment.  Thus  was  set  in  motion  an  action-reaction- 
counterreaction  military  cycle  that  was  to  confront  Kennedy 
throughout  the  crisis.  He  would  later  speculate  that  his  efforts  to 
reinforce  deterrence  by  the  military  buildup  in  early  1961  might 
have  been  counterproductive  in  that  it  may  have  encouraged  the 
Soviets  to  take  a  harder  position.  There  is  evidence  that  this  may 
indeed  have  been  the  case.^® 

Whatever  the  truth  of  this  latter  point,  the  influence  of 
personality  factors  in  the  1961  phase  of  the  Berlin  crisis  is  clear. 
Kennedy  was  plainly  affected  by  a  host  of  factors,  but  his  strong 
desire  to  demonstrate  strength  in  adverse  circumstances  was 
doubtless  due  in  no  small  part  to  psychological  factors  stemming 
from  his  childhood  and  early  adult  development  and  more 
immediate  experiences  associated  with  his  presidency. 

In  the  first  category  was  the  fact  that  he  was  the  product  of  a 
highly  competitive  family,  a  family  in  which  the  drive  to  achieve 
and  to  win  was  developed  to  a  fine  art.  Especially  intense  was  the 
competition  with  his  older  brother,  Joe  (Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  Jr.). 
His  father  emphasized  competition,  toughness,  and  the  need  to 
strive  mightily  for  excellence.  From  this  background  the  young 
Kennedy  developed  highly  competitive  instincts,  a  drive  to  excel, 
and  an  admiration  for  courage  and  toughness.  His  hook  Profiles  in 
Courage  was  an  indication  of  the  value  the  35th  president  placed 
on  the  mental  toughness  that  produced  courageous  acts.^® 

Kennedy,  like  his  contemporaries  who  had  grown  to  manhood 
during  the  1930s,  was  influenced  substantially  by  World  War  II. 
He  had  watched  Hitler’s  steady  march  to  power  while  traveling  in 
Europe.  At  Harvard  his  senior  thesis  dealt  with  the  Western 
nations’  failure  to  stop  the  Nazi  dictator  in  time.  The  thesis,  later 
published  under  the  title  Why  England  Slept,  ns  very  successful. 
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Its  central  theme,  the  failure  of  the  British  people  to  recognize  early 
enough  the  need  to  challenge  the  brutal  neighborhood  bully,  was 
a  lesson  that  stayed  with  Kennedy.  The  fact  that  World  War  II  had 
been  a  clear  contest  of  wills  between  evil  and  good,  between  the 
“black  hats”  and  the  “white  hats,”  would  imprint  itself  strongly  on 
Kennedy’s  mind.  This  would  later  be  an  influence  that  on  occasion 
made  it  difficult  for  Kermedy  to  see  that  the  postwar  world  was  not 
always  so  neatly  divided  between  the  good  and  the  bad.^’ 

In  addition  to  these  psychological  factors  from  childhood  and 
his  young  adult  years,  certain  immediate  realities  associated  with 
Kermedy ’s  presidency  made  him  wary  of  indicating  any  weakness. 
He  was  the  second  youngest  president  in  the  nation’s  history  and 
the  first  Catholic  chief  executive.  His  electoral  victory  against 
Richard  Nixon  had  been  paper  thin,  and  he  could  claim  no 
substantial  mandate  from  the  voters.  Moreover,  in  the  first  months 
of  his  term,  he  presided  over  a  major  foreign  policy  fiasco — ^the 
abortive  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  of  Cuba.  AU  these  were  factors  that 
made  Kermedy  feel  less  than  secure  and  made  him  feel  the  need  to 
demonstrate  strength,  firmness,  resolution,  and  decrsrveness. 

The  combined  result  of  these  various  factors,  of  course,  was 
formidable  pressure  on  Kermedy  pushing  him  in  the  direction  of  a 
strong  military  response  to  Khrushchev’s  Berlin  challenge.  And 
the  military  steps  taken  by  the  Kermedy  administration  were 
indeed  substantially  stronger  and  potentially  more  provocative 
than  those  taken  by  the  Eisenhower  administration  in  the  earlier 
phase  of  the  Berlin  crisis. 

Despite  the  pressures  that  made  Kermedy  feel  it  necessary  to 
make  a  strong  military  response,  there  was  another  side  of  his 
personality  that  pushed  him  probably  even  more  forcefully  in  the 
opposite  direction,  toward  negotiation  and  accommodation.  As  he 
had  put  it  in  his  inaugural  speech,  “Let  us  never  negotiate  out  of 
fear,  but  let  us  never  fear  to  negotiate.”  That  sentence  in  many 
ways  spelled  out  Kermedy’ s  basic  philosophy  of  international 
relations — one  caimot  afford  to  be  perceived  as  weak,  but  when 
concern  about  appearing  weak  begins  to  interfere  with  the  ability 
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to  negotiate  peaceful  settlements,  it  has  become  a  counter¬ 
productive  concern. 

Whether  from  heredity,  family  environment,  early  adult 
experiences,  or  all  of  these,  Kennedy  had  acquired  certain 
personality  traits  that  made  him  receptive  to  the  idea  of  reaching 
accommodation  with  an  adversary.  These  are  characteristics 
mentioned  again  and  again  by  Kennedy  observers  over  the  years. 
We  have  already  noted  his  unusual  ability  to  empathize,  to  put 
himself  in  the  position  of  his  opponent.  In  addition,  there  was  the 
cool  analytical  mind  that  could  look  at  problems  with  objectivity 
and  remarkable  detachment.  There  was  a  pragmatism,  an  ability 
to  look  at  the  world  realistically,  to  recognize  that  there  are  many 
more  shades  of  gray  than  there  are  blacks  and  whites.^'*  Above  all, 
he  was  receptive  to  new  experiences,  able  to  learn  and  grow. 
James  David  Barber  has  described  him  as  an  active-positive 
president,  the  central  characteristic  of  that  classification  being 
“the  sense  of  the  self  as  developing,”  demonstrated  externally 
by  evidence  of  openness,  willingness  to  experiment,  flexibility, 
and  growth. 

An  associated  Kennedy  characteristic  was  his  belief  that  the  world, 
being  an  imperfect  place,  does  not  readily  lend  itself  to  rapid, 
sweeping,  all-encompassing  solutions.  Instead,  he  saw  the  reversal  of 
the  cold  war  as  a  long-term  process,  made  up  of  many  small  steps.^^ 
He  did  not  believe  that  in  the  nuclear  world  one  could  rely  any  longer 
on  military  “victories”  in  the  traditional  sense,  that  indeed  the 
American  people  would  have  to  learn  to  live  with  a  competition  that 
no  longer  produced  clear  “winners”  and  “losers.” 

Thus,  personality  factors  played  a  major  role  in  the  1961  Berlin 
crisis  as  Kennedy  struggled  to  find  an  appropriate  mix  between 
firmness  and  conciliation,  between  sticks  and  carrots. 
Khrushchev’s  personality  characteristics  were  also  a  major  player, 
but  here  we  are  interested  primarily  in  American  policymakers  and 
their  influence  on  crisis  situations.  It  is  our  contention  that  the  role 
played  by  Kennedy  in  the  1961  Berlin  crisis,  although  a  mixture 
of  coercion  and  accommodation,  was  most  important  from  the 
accommodative  standpoint.  Through  signals  and  indices,  supple- 
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mented  by  a  significant  private  correspondence  with  Khrushchev, 
Kennedy’s  use  of  negotiation  and  conciliation,  some  of  it  direct 
and  some  tacit,  was  a  key  factor  in  bringing  the  crisis  to  a  peaceful 
if  temporary  conclusion. 


Communication  and  Bargaining  Dynamics 

Some  interesting  insights  into  the  1961  Berlin  crisis  can  be 
obtained  by  looking  at  the  nature  and  effectiveness  of  communi¬ 
cations  between  the  adversaries  and  the  dynamics  of  the  bargaining 
process.  They  indicate  Kennedy  recognized  that  because  of  the 
necessity  of  demonstrating  resolve,  he  would  be  unable  to 
communicate  effectively  through  normal  diplomatic  channels  and 
would  therefore  have  to  use  less  public  means  of  communication, 
including  signals,  private  correspondence,  and  other  means.  These 
signals  would  have  to  indicate  that  the  United  States  would  be 
prepared  to  yield  on  certain  points  critical  to  the  Soviets  and  East 
Germans  as  long  as  basic  American  and  allied  rights  were 
preserved.  This  basically  conciliatory  American  position  would 
have  to  be  camouflaged  by  signals  of  readiness  to  use  force  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  weakness. 

It  seems  clear  from  the  available  material  that  Kennedy  was  able 
to  empathize  with  the  Soviet-East  German  concern  about  the 
staggering  flow  of  refugees  to  West  Berlin.  In  early  August  he 
predicted  to  Walt  Rostow  that  Khrushchev  would  have  to  do 
something  to  stop  the  drain  on  East  German  resources.^*  Earlier, 
on  30  July,  Senator  William  Fulbright  stated  in  a  television 
interview,  “I  don’t  see  why  the  East  Germans  don’t  close  their 
border  because  I  think  they  have  a  right  to  close  it.”  The  adminis¬ 
tration  made  no  move  to  repudiate  Fulbright’s  comment,  an 
omission  that  was  no  doubt  taken  as  a  signal  by  the  East  Germans 
and  Soviets  that  we  would  not  interfere  with  their  efforts  to  seal 
off  the  refugee  flow.'^°  Two  weeks  later  the  border  was  closed  and 
the  Berlin  Wall  went  up. 

As  Oran  Young  has  pointed  out,  direct  formal  diplomatic 
contacts  were  relatively  ineffective  in  the  1961  crisis.  This  applied 
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to  diplomatic  correspondence  and  face-to-face  diplomatic 
contacts.  (The  latter  did  not  even  consistently  occur  till  the  late 
stages  of  the  crisis.)  There  was  a  goodly  amount  of  indirect 
communication,  a  substantial  amount  of  which  consisted  of 
military  signaling,  obviously  intended  to  convince  the  opponent 
of  the  signaler’s  resolve.'*^ 

It  was,  however,  the  indirect  signals  and  secret  correspondence 
between  Kermedy  and  Khrushchev  that  was  most  significant  in 
bringing  the  crisis  to  at  least  a  temporary  peaceful  settlement.  For 
example,  Kennedy  ’  s  speech  of  25  July,  which  as  already  noted  was 
militant  sounding  in  many  respects,  contained  some  key 
accommodative  signals  by  virtue  of  omitting  certain  things.  Thus, 
while  Kennedy  mentioned  the  continued  presence  of  American 
forces,  the  continued  access  to  West  Berlin,  and  the  security  and 
economic  viability  of  that  city  as  “vital  interests  of  the  United 
States,’’  he  omitted  certain  other  important  items.  He  said  nothing 
about  Western  rights  in  East  Berlin,  for  example,  nor  did  he 
mention  anything  about  “free  access  between  East  and  West 
Berlin.”'*^  The  Soviets  and  East  Germans  could  thus  fairly  safely 
assume  these  were  signals  indicating  the  United  States  had  limited 
objectives  in  Berlin  and  would  not  interfere  with  their  attempts  to 
stem  the  refugee  flow.  As  already  noted,  the  Fulbright  speech  on 
30  July,  unrepudiated  by  the  administration,  was  another  signal. 
Then  when  the  wall  was  erected  on  the  night  of  12-13  August,  the 
slow  US  response  (no  significant  response  at  all  for  four  days)  was 
undoubtedly  also  regarded  as  a  signal  that  the  United  States  would 
not  interfere.'*^  The  message  in  all  these  signals  was  one  of 
accommodation,  albeit  only  up  to  a  point. 

As  part  of  the  dynamics  of  bargaining,  the  Soviets  responded  to 
these  conciliatory  signals  with  accommodative  signals  of  their  own 
during  the  first  half  of  August.  A  diplomatic  note  in  early  August 
modified  the  original  Soviet  demand  substantially  and  omitted  any 
mention  of  the  previous  threat  to  turn  over  control  of  the  access 
routes  to  the  East  Germans.  There  was  no  mention  of  any  deadline. 
During  the  actual  building  of  the  wall,  a  number  of  Soviet 
conciliatory  statements  were  issued  indicating  that  Soviet 
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objectives  were  limited.'^'*  Thus,  through  various  signals,  the 
Soviets  responded  to  the  American  acknowledgment  that  the 
Soviets  and  East  Germans  did,  in  fact,  have  a  serious  problem  and 
that  we  would  not  interfere  if  they  tried  to  correct  it.  In  short,  the 
dynamics  of  the  bargaining  process  seemed  to  be  working; 
accommodative  signals  from  the  United  States  were  reciprocated 
by  the  Soviets. 

Erection  of  the  Berlin  Wall  solved  Khrushchev’s  most 
immediate  problem.  It  recognized  the  reality  of  the  awkward 
Berlin  situation — the  fact  that  the  Soviets  and  East  Germans  had 
lopsided  geographical  and  military  advantages  that  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  could  do  little  about.  In  retrospect,  one  can  see 
that  the  building  of  the  wall,  distasteful  as  it  was  to  the  West, 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  1961  phase  of  the  crisis 

In  addition  to  the  signals  already  mentioned,  an  important  means 
of  communication  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  crisis  was  the  secret 
correspondence  between  Khrushchev  and  Kennedy.  Initiated  by 
the  Soviet  leader  through  a  secret  message  to  Kennedy  that  was  to 
have  been  delivered  by  C.  L.  Sulzberger  of  the  New  York  Times, 
the  correspondence  was  apparently  of  substantial  significance  in 
cooling  off  the  crisis.'*® 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  crisis  had  flared  again  after  the 
erection  of  the  wall  when  the  Soviets,  surprised  by  the  slow 
Western  reaction,  decided  to  see  what  other  gains  might  be 
realized.  Following  up  on  their  advantage  in  conformance  with 
Marxist-Leninist  doctrine,  the  Soviets  began  harassing  Western  air 
traffic  in  the  air  corridors  leading  to  Berlin  about  10  days  after  the 
wall  was  put  up.  In  addition,  the  Soviets  resumed  nuclear  testing 
on  30  August  in  direct  violation  of  Khrushchev’s  pledge  in  Vienna 
in  June.**^ 

There  is  little  agreement  among  students  of  the  1961  Berlin 
crisis  regarding  the  Soviet  motivation  for  renewing  the  crisis  in  the 
period  from  22  August  to  1  September.  Jack  Schick,  for  example, 
sees  the  new  Soviet  harassment  as  an  attempt  to  put  new  pressure 
on  the  West  and  as  a  response  to  Kennedy’s  military  buildup.'** 
Robert  Slusser  says  the  belligerent  Soviet  behavior  during  this 
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period  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Khrushchev’s  hard-line  opponents 
in  the  Kremlin  gained  control  of  policy-making  while  Khrushchev 
was  on  vacation.'*^  Alexander  George  and  Richard  Smoke  interpret 
it  as  due  to  a  Soviet  perception  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  Kennedy 
and  his  Western  allies.^°  Glenn  Snyder  and  Paul  Diesing  attribute 
the  renewed  Soviet  belligerence  as  simply  “a  series  of  coercive 
measures  designed  to  camouflage  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  had 
decided  to  give  up  their  demand  for  a  free  city.”  In  other  words, 
this  was  not  really  a  renewal  of  the  crisis  but  simply  a  means  of 
protecting  against  “image  loss.” 

There  are  probably  elements  of  truth  in  each  of  these 
explanations.  However,  our  analysis  leads  us  to  favor  the  idea  that 
renewed  Soviet  belligerence  was,  in  order  of  priority,  (1)  a 
response  to  US  postwaU  military  moves,  including  Kennedy’s 
dramatic  reinforcement  of  the  Berlin  garrison  on  16  August  with 
a  1 ,500-man  battle  group  sent  to  the  capital  over  the  autobahn;  (2) 
a  means,  directly  related  to  the  above,  of  protecting  against  image 
loss;  and  (3)  a  means  of  probing  to  see  if  any  further  concessions 
might  be  possible. 

In  any  event,  by  late  August  both  Kennedy  and  Khrushchev, 
apparently  alarmed  by  the  renewed  tension,  decided  to  seek  more 
effective  means  of  communicating  as  a  first  step  toward 
negotiations.^^  As  already  noted,  Khrushchev  initiated  a  secret 
correspondence  with  Kennedy  in  a  note  he  gave  to  Sulzberger 
during  a  television  interview  on  5  September For  reasons  that 
are  unclear,  Kennedy  still  had  not  received  the  Khrushchev 
message  more  than  two  weeks  later.  Finally,  on  22  September  two 
Soviet  newspaper  editors  approached  Kennedy’s  press  secretary, 
Pierre  Salinger,  in  New  York  and  asked  if  the  president  had 
received  the  message.  When  Salinger  indicated  he  was  unaware  of 
it,  the  Soviet  diplomats  gave  him  the  essence  of  Khrushchev’s 
message  and  asked  him  to  transmit  it  to  the  president.^'^ 

The  Khrushchev  message  was  conciliatory.  The  Soviet  leader 
indicated  a  willingness  to  listen  to  Kennedy’s  views  on  Berlin  and 
Germany  and  expressed  a  desire  for  an  early  summit  meeting.  The 
president  received  the  message  on  the  eve  of  his  address  to  the 
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United  Nations  in  New  Y  ork.  After  reviewing  Khrushchev  ’  s  letter 
with  Salinger  and  Dean  Rusk,  Kennedy  delivered  a  moderate  and 
conciliatory  address  before  the  international  organization.^^ 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  secret  and  continuing  corres¬ 
pondence  between  Kennedy  and  Khrushchev.  On  29  September, 
one  of  the  Soviet  editors,  Georgi  Borshakov,  delivered  to  Salinger 
a  26-page  Khrushchev  letter  addressed  to  the  president.  Although 
part  of  the  letter  was  devoted  to  Laos,  a  considerable  portion  dealt 
with  Berlin.  Again,  Khrushchev  was  conciliatory  and  hopeful,  and 
he  indicated  a  willingness  to  back  away  from  a  number  of  the 
hard-line  positions  he  had  taken  at  Vienna.^^ 

The  Kennedy-Khrushchev  correspondence  continued  for  two 
years,  until  the  president’s  death.  Although  many  of  the  details  of 
this  correspondence  are  still  unavailable,  we  do  know  from  reliable 
sources  that  the  exchanges  were  usually  initiated  by  Khrushchev 
and  were  often  helpful  in  defusing  crisis  simations.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  they  were  instrumental  in  bringing  about  a  relaxation 
of  tension  and  at  least  a  temporary  settlement  of  the  1961  crisis.^’ 
On  17  October,  less  than  three  weeks  after  the  Kennedy- 
Khrushchev  correspondence  was  initiated,  the  Soviet  leader 
announced  he  was  withdrawing  the  deadline  he  had  earlier 
imposed  for  reaching  a  settlement  of  the  B  erlin  issue.  For  all  intents 
and  purposes,  the  1961  crisis  was  over.  The  direct  communication 
between  Kennedy  and  Khrushchev  deserves  much  of  the  credit.^* 

Relative  Military  Capabilities 

As  we  have  indicated  throughout  this  chapter,  there  is  no  doubt 
Kennedy  wielded  the  stick  quite  openly  in  the  1961  crisis. 
Convinced  that  American  military  capabilities  had  deteriorated 
under  Eisenhower,  he  began  a  major  buildup  soon  after  he  entered 
office.  There  is  evidence  that  this  buildup  may  have  been  at  least 
partly  responsible  for  Khrushchev’s  decision  to  launch  the  Berlin 
crisis.  Furthermore,  there  is  evidence  Kennedy  himself  had 
misgivings  about  the  necessity  for  so  much  military  posturing.^^ 
Nonetheless,  the  desire  to  demonstrate  firmness  proved  so  strong 
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that  the  administration’s  military  response  was  far  more  extensive 
than  dictated  by  the  concept  of  positive  diplomacy.  In  our  opinion, 
it  was  also  considerably  stronger  than  called  for  by  the  facts  of  the 
situation.  Two  paragraphs  from  Theodore  Sorensen’s  biography 
of  Kennedy  capture  the  seriousness  and  extent  of  the  buildup: 

To  provide  the  manpower  needed  for  the  Berlin  crisis,  draft  calls  were 
doubled  and  tripled,  enlistments  were  extended  and  the  Congress 
promptly  and  unanimously  authorized  the  mobilization  of  up  to  250,000 
men  in  the  ready  Reserves  and  National  Guard,  including  the  activation 
of  two  fiill  divisions  and  fifty-four  Air  Force  and  Naval  air  squadrons. 
Some  158,000  men.  Reservists  and  Guardsmen,  mostly  for  the  Army, 
were  actually  called  up;  and  altogether  the  strength  of  our  armed  forces 
was  increased  by  300,000  men  before  winter.  Some  40,000  were  sent  to 
Europe,  and  others  were  prepared  for  swift  deployment.  Six  “priority 
divisions”  in  the  Reserves  were  made  ready  for  quick  mobilization,  and 
three  Regular  Army  divisions  engaged  in  training  were  converted  to  full 
combat  readiness. 

Along  with  the  manpower,  the  Berlin  build-up  provided  enough 
equipment  and  ammunition  to  supply  the  new  troops,  enough  sealift  and 
airlift  to  transport  them  and  enough  aiipower  to  cover  ground  combat. 
Some  three  hundred  tactical  fighter  aircraft,  more  than  100,000  tons  of 
equipment  and  several  thousand  tanks,  jeeps,  armored  personnel  carriers 
and  other  vehicles  were  placed  in  position  on  the  European  continent,  and 
still  more  on  “floating  depot”  ships.®® 

These  measures  along  with  additional  military  moves, 
congressional  appropriations  to  increase  the  defense  budget,  and 
extensive  civil  defense  measures,  made  the  coercive  response  of 
the  United  States  quite  strong  indeed.®^ 

Despite  the  formidable  US  buildup  (which  began  even  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  crisis),  the  confrontation  over  Berlin  was  not 
avoided.  As  George  and  Smoke  observe,  deterrence  partially  failed 
in  1961  despite  Kennedy’s  best  efforts  to  reinforce  the  deterrent. 
The  Soviets  were  able  to  “design  aroimd”  the  American  deterrent 
and  develop  a  “low-level,  politico-diplomatic  option.”  Thus,  the 
buildup  of  American  conventional  forces  may  well  have  been 
irrelevant  insofar  as  Soviet  intentions  were  concerned.  As  George 
and  Smoke  note,  it  may  even  have  been  counterproductive  in  that 
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it  stimulated  Soviet  military  countermoves  and  in  a  sense 
confirmed  the  Soviet  perception  that  the  United  States  no  longer 
had  confidence  in  its  strategic  nuclear  power.^^ 

It  is  extremely  difficult  in  this  case  to  judge  the  importance  of 
relative  military  capabilities  and  the  use  of  the  stick.  On  one  hand, 
the  American  conventional  buildup  appears  to  have  made  little 
difference  in  that  it  did  not  stop  the  Soviets  from  initiating  and 
continuing  the  crisis.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  have  had  the  effect  of 
stimulating  the  Soviets  to  take  additional  military  steps  (for 
example,  canceling  their  previously  announced  places  to  reduce 
their  conventional  forces).^^  On  the  other  hand,  one  can  also  make 
a  case  that  the  American  conventional  buildup  prompted 
Khrushchev  to  seek  a  negotiated  solution  in  September  because  he 
was  worried  that  the  Americans  were  overreacting  and  conse¬ 
quently  might  precipitate  a  fatally  serious  incident. 

What  seems  more  likely,  however,  is  that  Khrushchev  was 
willing  to  begin  serious  negotiations  in  September  because  he  had 
solved  his  most  immediate  and  pressing  problem  with  the  erection 
of  the  Berlin  Wall,  and  he  recognized  that  the  United  States  and 
the  Western  allies  were  rapidly  becoming  aware  that  the  so-called 
missile  gap  was  a  fiction.  Continuing  the  crisis  under  this  latter 
handicap  hardly  seemed  worth  the  risks  involved. 

Relative  military  capabilities  did  seem  to  play  something  of  a 
role  in  the  crisis  because  of  the  perceptions  of  strategic  nuclear 
capabilities.  The  crisis  had  begun  with  the  Soviets  believing  they 
could  take  advantage  of  the  fictional  missile  gap  and  ended  with 
their  awareness  that  the  United  States  was  no  longer  buying  that 
story.  This  would,  of  course,  strengthen  Western  resolve,  in  Soviet 
eyes  at  least,  and  make  continued  probing  by  the  Soviets  even  more 
risky.^ 

In  general,  however,  we  tend  to  agree  with  Philip  M.  Williams 
that  “purely  military  considerations  are  far  from  being  dominant 
in  superpower  confrontations.”  The  fact  of  American  nuclear 
supremacy  did  not  stop  the  Soviets  from  walling  off  East  Berlin, 
and  Soviet  local  conventional  superiority  did  not  prevent  the 
United  States  from  protecting  its  most  vital  interests  in  the  city.^^ 
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Thus,  in  the  Berlin  crisis  of  1961,  actual  military  power  did  not 
confer  any  enormous  bargaining  advantages  on  either  side.  As 
Williams  points  out,  the  structure  of  the  situation  and  the  vital 
interests  involved  were  more  important  considerations.  However, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  the  American  military  buildup,  the 
Soviet  response,  and  the  extensive  military  posmring  by  both  sides 
aggravated  the  danger  of  the  situation. 


Evaluating  the  1961  Berlin  Crisis 


It  is  extremely  difficult  to  evaluate  the  1961  Berlin  crisis  from 
the  standpoint  of  coercion  and  accommodation,  in  no  small  part 
because  there  is  confusing  and  conflicting  evidence  regarding  the 
extent  to  which  each  of  these  was  responsible  for  defusing  the 
situation.  However,  we  can  make  some  judgments  based  at  least 
partly  on  reasonably  solid  empirical  evidence.  For  the  most  part, 
though,  our  conclusions  must  be  highly  speculative. 

Judging  the  overall  performance  from  the  standpoint  of  positive 
diplomacy,  we  would  give  the  Kennedy  administration  rather 
mixed  “grades.”  Although  Kennedy  moved  forward  on  the 
politico-diplomatic  front  with  considerable  effectiveness  in  the 
latter  stages  of  the  crisis,  this  movement  came  late  and  was  in  some 
respects  negated  by  the  heavy  emphasis  on  military  preparations. 
As  even  Theodore  Sorensen  put  it,  “Our  diplomatic  posture 
improved  far  more  slowly  than  our  military  posture.” 

Our  main  criticism  of  Kennedy’s  handling  of  the  1961  crisis  is 
this:  in  attempting  to  prove  that  the  administration  was  not  weak, 
the  military  response  was  overemphasized  and  had  the  unfortunate 
result  of  stimulating  Soviet  military  countermoves.  Rather  than 
being  the  relatively  quiet,  low-profUe  military  moves  that  indicate 
firmness  but  also  communicate  a  desire  to  reach  accommodation, 
the  buildup  by  the  Kennedy  administration  reflected  an  anxiety 
that  tended  to  be  provocative.  True,  the  president  wisely  resisted 
the  demands  of  such  people  as  Acheson  to  proclaim  a  “national 
emergency,”  which  would  have  been  very  provocative  and  would 
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have  doubtless  greatly  exacerbated  the  situation.  Still,  the 
administration’s  military  buildup  had  far  too  high  a  profile  and 
overemphasized  the  military  aspects  of  what  was  essentially  a 
political  problem. 

Kennedy’s  emphasis  on  military  preparations  must  be  placed  in 
context,  however.  We  have  already  observed  that  such  earlier 
administration  problems  as  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco  created  great 
sensitivity  about  appearing  weak.  The  pressure  on  Kennedy  from 
such  hard-liners  as  Acheson,  Nitze,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
was  substantial.  This,  coupled  with  French  and  West  German 
negative  feelings  about  negotiations,  tended  to  push  the  young 
president  further  in  the  direction  of  a  coercive  strategy  than  he 
probably  would  have  chosen  had  the  pressures  been  less.^^ 

Having  said  that,  however,  we  must  concede  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  buildup  that  began  soon  after  the  new  president  took  office 
was  prompted  in  no  small  part  by  the  fact  that  Kennedy  sincerely 
believed  Eisenhower  had  allowed  the  nation’s  military  posture  to 
deteriorate  to  the  point  of  danger.  Moreover,  he  felt  the  Eisenhower 
administration’s  strategy  of  massive  retaliation  was  an  inflexible 
and  unrealistic  approach  that  tied  the  nation’s  hands  in  a  crisis  and 
increased  the  danger  of  nuclear  war.  Therefore,  the  defense 
increases  that  Kennedy  called  for  in  the  spring  of  1961  were 
motivated  not  just  by  outside  pressures  but  by  a  sincere  conviction 
that  the  country  needed  a  wider  variety  of  military  options.^* 

Whatever  Kennedy’s  motivation  or  the  logic  of  it,  the  fact  is  that 
Khrushchev  clearly  was  enraged  by  Kermedy’s  mihtary  buildup. 
As  Jack  Schick  points  out,  Khrushchev  interpreted  these  measures 
to  improve  our  conventional  forces  not  as  a  warning  (as  Kennedy 
intended)  but  rather  as  blackmaU.^^  He  responded  with  various 
coercive  measures,  including  cancellation  of  planned  Soviet 
defense  cuts,  increases  in  military  spending,  harassing  tactics  in 
the  Berlin  air  corridors,  and  finally  a  resumption  of  nuclear  testing. 

There  is  substantial  evidence  that  Khrushchev’s  primary 
objective  in  the  1961  Berlin  crisis,  as  in  the  1958-59  crisis,  was  to 
force  the  United  States  and  its  allies  into  negotiations  over  the 
Berlin  issue,  not  to  humiliate  the  Western  powers  militarily.^®  A 
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vital  and  immediate  Soviet  objective  was  to  somehow  stop  the  flow 
of  refugees  from  East  Germany.  Other  important  Soviet  goals 
included  the  desire  to  achieve  increased  recognition  as  a  great 
power  and  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  being  intimidated  by  the 
United  States  and  its  allies.  With  these  goals,  and  considering  the 
volatile  nature  of  Khrushchev’s  personality,  the  military  buildup 
by  the  United  States  beginning  in  the  spring  of  1 96 1  and  continuing 
into  the  high-profile  preparations  of  the  summer,  was  a  strategy 
that  could  hardly  have  done  anything  other  then  exacerbate  the 
situation.  We  therefore  conclude,  as  we  have  already  noted,  that 
the  high-profile  military  preparations  undertaken  by  the  Keimedy 
administration  were  a  mistake.  They  served  little  purpose  except 
to  engage  Khrushchev’s  pride  and  convince  him  the  United  States 
was  trying  to  humiliate  the  Soviet  Union,  not  to  solve  what  he 
perceived  as  a  political  problem.  The  eventual  result  was  simply 
to  convince  the  Soviet  leader  he  needed  to  find  new  ways  (for 
example,  missiles  in  Cuba)  to  overcome  the  overall  American 
military  superiority.^* 

But  what  was  Keimedy  to  do  in  the  difficult  1961  situation? 
Faced  with  the  perermial  problem  of  looking  for  ways  to  reach  a 
settlement  without  seeming  overly  anxious  to  negotiate  (and  thus 
risking  the  appearance  of  weakness),  he  felt  he  must  first 
demonstrate  firmness.  This  was  a  legitimate  consideration.  There 
was  reason  to  think  that  Marxist-Leninist  tactics  and  Khrushchev’s 
belligerent  personality  might  combine  to  produce  a  situation  where 
early  Western  concessions,  unbacked  by  force,  might  simply  cause 
the  Soviets  to  believe  they  could  obtain  additional  benefits  by 
pressing  even  more  aggressively.  Our  point  is  that  we  think  this 
line  of  reasoning  was  carried  too  far.  Military  preparations  that 
should  have  been  a  low-profile  indication  of  quiet  firmness  became 
high  profile  and  tended  to  be  intimidating  and  hence  provocative. 

Although,  we  believe  the  Keimedy  administration  erred  by 
relying  too  heavily  on  military  power  to  reinforce  deterrence 
during  the  early  stages  of  the  crisis,  we  must  give  the  president 
great  credit  for  continuing  to  pursue  the  elusive  goal  of 
negotiations.  Kennedy  continued  to  search  for  ways  to  start  an 
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effective  negotiation  process  despite  the  fact  he  continually  had  to 
battle  obstacles  ranging  from  Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer  and 
Gen  Charles  de  Gaulle  to  his  own  State  Department  and  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  Quoting  Winston  Churchill,  Kennedy  observed 
that  “it  is  better  to  jaw,  jaw  than  war,  war,  and  we  shall  continue 
to  jaw,  jaw  and  see  if  we  can  produce  a  useful  result.” 

We  observed  earlier  that  Kennedy  signaled  the  Soviets  in  a 
variety  of  ways  that  he  wished  to  find  a  political  solution  to  the 
crisis.  All  these  signals,  including  the  slow  US  response  to  the 
erection  of  the  wall,  were  messages  to  the  Soviets  that  while  the 
United  States  did  not  like  the  situation  or  think  highly  of  the 
solution  (the  wall),  Kennedy  did  recognize  that  the  Soviets  and 
East  Germans  faced  a  serious  political  problem .  T o  avoid  a  military 
solution,  some  flexibility  on  the  part  of  the  West — distasteful 
though  it  might  be — ^would  be  necessary.  The  Keimedy  signals 
clearly  indicated  these  realities  to  the  Soviets.  The  erection  of  the 
wall,  regardless  of  its  hideous  aspects,  constituted  the  fundamental 
means  of  settling  the  most  pressing  aspect  of  the  1961  crisis. 

Kennedy  launched  more  formal  negotiations  in  late  August, 
apparently  having  decided  by  then  that  his  resolve  had  been 
adequately  demonstrated.  He  instmcted  Ambassador  Thompson 
to  invite  the  Soviets  to  open  negotiations  and  suggested  that  Soviet 
foreign  minister  Andrey  Gromyko  and  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  meet  at  the  opening  session  of  the  United  Nations  in  New 
York  to  discuss  the  Berlin  problem.^^  Meanwhile,  as  we  observed 
earlier,  Keimedy  and  Khrushchev  had  begun  a  secret  corres¬ 
pondence  in  September  that  helped  defuse  the  crisis.  George  and 
Smoke  indicate  that  Kennedy  may  have  offered  Khrushchev  some 
concessions  in  that  correspondence,  possibly  including  restraints 
on  allied  use  of  West  Berlin  forpolitical  and  psychological  warfare 
purposes.^'* 

In  any  event,  at  the  17  October  meeting  of  the  22d  Party 
Congress,  Khrushchev  withdrew  the  December  deadline  for  a 
peace  treaty,  indicating  that  the  various  negotiations  in  progress 
“left  us  with  the  impression  the  Western  powers  were  showing  a 
certain  understanding  of  the  situation,  and  that  they  were  disposed 
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to  seek  a  settlement  of  the  German  problem  and  the  issue  of  West 
Berlin  on  a  mutually  acceptable  basis.” 

As  Schick  observes,  Khrushchev’s  decision  to  withdraw  the 
deadline  and  conclude  the  crisis  appears  to  have  been  due  far  more 
to  Kennedy’s  willingness  to  negotiate  than  to  his  military 
preparations.  As  Schick  put  it; 

Judging  by  his  outburst  to  McCloy,  his  success  with  the  Berhn  Wall,  and 

his  own  counterdemonstration,  Kennedy’s  bid  to  negotiate  rather  than  his 

plans  for  mobilization  persuaded  Khrushchev  to  withdraw  the  deadline.^® 

The  available  evidence  indicates  that  both  Khrushchev  and 
Kennedy  felt  a  strong  psychological  need  to  demonstrate  firmness. 
However,  both  men  also  recognized  that  negotiations  offered  the 
only  sensible  way  out  of  the  dilemma.  Both  leaders  must  be  given 
credit  for  moving  forward  on  negotiations,  but  Kennedy  must  be 
given  a  larger  share  in  view  of  the  obstacles  he  faced  within  his 
own  country  and  with  his  allies.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  reduction 
of  tension  came  about  not  so  much  because  of  what  was 
accomplished  in  the  negotiations  but  because  of  the  fact  they  were 
undertaken.  As  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  put  it,  “There  were 
many  ways  to  initiate  a  dialogue,  and  in  the  end  the  substance  of 
negotiations  turned  out  to  matter  a  good  deal  less  than  the 
willingness  to  negotiate.” 

As  we  noted  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  the  Berlin  crisis  of 
1961  is  a  very  interesting  case  insofar  as  positive  diplomacy  is 
concerned.  It  illustrates  some  things  that  should  be  done  in 
practicing  positive  diplomacy  as  well  as  some  things  that  should 
be  avoided. 

From  the  standpoint  of  our  six  variables,  the  structure  of  the 
situation  had  remained  much  the  same  as  it  had  been  in  1958-59, 
with  the  important  differences  that  the  East  German  refugee 
problem  had  increased  in  seriousness  and  a  new  American 
president  occupied  the  White  House.  The  overall  structure  did  not 
contain  major  elements  that  automatically  encouraged  accommo¬ 
dation;  however,  as  we  noted  in  the  case  of  the  1958-59  Berlin 
crisis,  the  peculiar  geographical  features  and  the  nature  of  the 
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military  balance  (and  the  lack  of  realistic  military  options  for  both 
sides)  did  favor  movement  toward  negotiation. 

Complementing  this  feature  of  the  overall  situational  structure 
were  the  vital  interests  and  motivation  of  the  adversaries. 
Generally  asymmetrical  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  crisis  and 
favoring  the  Soviets,  the  situation  became  more  symmetrical  as  the 
crisis  progressed.  In  the  sense  that  a  symmetrical  bargaining 
situation  tends  to  encourage  caution  and  a  resulting  mixed  strategy 
of  coercion  and  accommodation,  vital  interests  and  motivation  can 
be  said  to  have  encouraged  accommodation  in  the  latter  stages  of 
the  1961  crisis 

Again,  however,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  while  symmetrical 
bargaining  situations  tend  to  promote  caution  and  flexibility 
(because  a  more  aggressive  course  is  perceived  as  too  risky),  such 
situations  also  are  inherently  dangerous  to  a  high  degree.  If  each 
party  perceives  the  other’s  interests  and  motivation  as  roughly 
equal  to  its  own,  it  has  an  extremely  difficult  task  in  choosing  the 
appropriate  mixture  of  accommodation  and  coercion.  The 
potential  for  miscalculation  is  tremendous.  This  being  the  case, 
mismanagement  of  the  situation  by  selecting  an  inappropriate 
strategy  can  result  in  a  hostility  spiral  almost  as  easily  as  a  tendency 
toward  mutual  accommodation. 

It  is  here  that  the  personality  factor  becomes  highly  significant. 
The  1961  Berlin  crisis  is  immensely  instructive  from  this 
standpoint.  Faced  with  a  difficult  situation,  Kennedy  struggled 
between  two  conflicting  tendencies:  on  one  hand,  to  appear  strong 
and  decisive  and  avoid  humiliation;  on  the  other,  to  do  what  his 
instincts  suggested  was  the  only  way  to  effectively  settle  the 
crisis — negotiate.  Fortunately,  Kennedy  clearly  preferred 
negotiations  and  accommodation  and  this  eventually  became 
apparent  to  Khrushchev.  But  as  Schick  points  out,  by  following  a 
high-risk  strategy  involving  extensive  military  preparations  mixed 
with  attempts  to  negotiate,  he  ran  the  risk  of  “garbling  the 
message.”  In  our  judgment,  the  situation  became  more 
dangerous  than  it  had  to  be  because  Kennedy’s  military 
preparations  were  of  a  higher  profile  than  the  circumstances  really 
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required.  Moreover,  the  movement  toward  negotiations  came  later 
than  it  should  have. 

Still,  the  crisis  was  finally  settled  peacefully,  at  least 
temporarily,  and  here  personality  factors  played  a  major  role. 
Kennedy  was  influenced  by  a  substantial  amount  of  “cold  war 
baggage” — a  strong  tendency  to  admire  “toughness,”  a  somewhat 
overly  romanticized  conception  of  “courage,”  an  excessive 
concern  about  weakness,  and  (like  most  statesmen  of  his 
generation)  a  tendency  to  be  influenced  by  the  Munich 

Art 

syndrome.  Although  in  the  abstract  these  are  not  necessarily 
condemnable  qualities,  they  tended  to  push  Kennedy  too  strongly 
toward  the  use  of  force  in  cold  war  strategy.  Gaddis  observes  that 
this  showed  in  a  tendency  to  turn  crises  first  into  tests  of  strength, 
and  only  then  to  pursue  negotiations.*' 

Fortunately,  there  were  other  Kennedy  personality  traits  that 
counterbalanced  these  counterproductive  tendencies.  Among 
these  were  two  important  traits  that  the  young  president  seemed  to 
possess  in  abundance — ^the  ability  to  learn  and  to  grow  from 
experience  and  the  ability  to  empathize,  to  put  himself  in  his 
opponent’s  shoes. 

In  his  book  Fearful  Warriors,  Ralph  K.  White  calls  realistic 
empathy  “the  great  corrective  for  all  forms  of  warpromoting 
misperception.”  It  is  White’s  judgment,  and  one  with  which  we 
wholeheartedly  agree,  that  the  ability  to  empathize  with  the 
opponent — to  understand  his  position  and  his  motivations — is  one 
of  the  primary  requirements  for  a  capable  statesman,  perhaps  even 
the  most  important.  Eisenhower  had  that  ability  and  so  did 
Kennedy.  In  Kennedy’s  case,  he  possessed  an  ability  to  look  at 
situations  with  a  detachment  and  objectivity  that  allowed  him  to 
see  his  adversary’s  problems  from  the  adversary’s  perspective. 
This  permitted  him  to  see  the  difficult  refugee  situation  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Soviets  and  East  Germans,  and  while  not 
necessarily  sympathizing  with  the  eventual  solution,  he  could 
understand  the  problem.  This  understanding  was  conveyed  to  the 
Soviets  in  the  various  signals  we  have  already  discussed,  thereby 
helping  to  put  the  crisis  on  a  firm  negotiating  track. 
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It  should  be  noted  here  once  again  that  Khrushchev ’s  personality 
traits  were  also  instrumental  in  helping  to  move  the  controversy  to 
a  negotiating  track.  While  this  is  a  study  of  American  policy¬ 
making  and  our  concentration  is  therefore  on  American  statesmen, 
it  is  sometimes  overlooked  that  Khmshchev,  despite  an  often 
impetuous  belligerence,  also  possessed  a  flexibility  and  an  ability 
to  empathize  with  the  opponent.  This  often  showed  only  in  the 
latter  stages  of  a  crisis  and  was  far  too  often  obscured  by  his  crusty 
truculence.  StiU,  these  traits  were  evident  in  Khrushchev’s  actions 
in  both  Berlin  crises  and  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  as  well  as  in 
others. 

In  essence,  then,  we  agree  with  Schick  that  the  fact  the  Kennedy 
administration  survived  the  1961  Berlin  crisis  without  violence 
was  due  more  to  Kennedy’s  “bid  to  negotiate”  than  it  was  to  his 
vigorous  militaiy  preparations.^^  In  this  respect,  Kennedy  can  be 
said  to  have  followed  the  tenets  of  positive  diplomacy. 
Unfortunately,  the  strong  desire  to  demonstrate  firmness  led  to 
military  moves  that  tended  to  provoke  rather  than  to  communicate 
firmness  as  weU  as  a  desire  for  accommodation.  Had  the  adminis¬ 
tration  followed  a  lower-profile  military  strategy  (emphasizing 
low-key  moves  such  as  bringing  units  up  to  strength,  as 
Eisenhower  had  done  in  1958-59)  and  had  it  initiated  negotiations 
earlier,  Khrushchev’s  pride  and  prestige  probably  would  not  have 
been  so  heavily  engaged.  The  fact  that  the  Soviet  leader  felt 
intimidated  by  the  US  military  buildup  virtually  ensured  that  he 
would  seek  some  new  means  of  overcoming  the  overall  American 
mUitary  superiority.  This  he  attempted,  of  course,  in  Cuba  in  late 
1962. 

The  1961  crisis  finally  ended  for  a  number  of  reasons.  Perhaps 
most  important  was  the  fact  that  Khrushchev’s  most  immediate 
problem  had  been  solved  by  the  wall.  In  addition,  the  Soviet  leader 
probably  felt  he  had  gotten  about  all  he  could  reasonably  expect 
to  obtain  for  the  moment,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  the  West 
was  rapidly  becoming  aware  that  the  missile  gap  was  a  fiction.  In 
addition,  Kennedy  felt  he  had  demonstrated  adequate  firmness  and 
could  afford  to  pursue  negotiations  without  appearing  weak. 
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Therefore,  a  combination  of  structural  features  and  personality 
characteristics,  assisted  to  a  lesser  degree  by  the  relative  military 
balance  at  the  strategic  nuclear  level,  helped  bring  about  an 
accommodation. 

However,  we  must  conclude  that  positive  diplomacy  was  only 
partially  applied  in  the  1 96 1  Berlin  crisis .  Had  it  been  more  closely 
followed,  we  think  the  results  of  the  1961  crisis  might  have  been 
even  better  and  more  permanent.  But  this  conclusion,  of  course,  is 
made  with  the  benefit  of  hindsight.  Despite  what  we  regard  as  a 
misjudgment  in  overemphasizing  the  military  features  of  the 
situation,  John  Kennedy  and  Nikita  Khrushchev  both  deserve 
credit  for  recognizing  the  real  limitations  of  military  power  under 
the  circumstances  and  for  continuing  to  press  for  a  negotiated 
solution. 
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Cuban  Missile  Crisis  and  the  Vietnam  War 


In  this  chapter  we  will  look  at  two  other  cases  from  the 
standpoint  of  positive  diplomacy,  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962 
and  the  Vietnam  War.  The  first,  of  course,  was  a  short-term  crisis 
lasting  less  than  two  weeks.  The  second  was  a  long  war;  in  fact,  it 
was  America’s  longest,  lasting  a  decade.  In  neither  case  was 
positive  diplomacy  fully  employed  as  we  have  described  it  in  this 
book  (though  aspects  of  it  were  prominent  in  the  latter  stages  of 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis).  Nonetheless,  we  may  gain  some  valuable 
insights  about  positive  diplomacy  by  attempting  to  do  two  things: 
(1)  analyze  why  positive  diplomacy  (or  a  very  similar  accom¬ 
modative  policy)  was  not  used  in  these  situations,  and  (2)  speculate 
a  bit  about  how  history  might  have  been  altered  if  positive 
diplomacy  had  been  used. 

Two  of  the  cases  we  have  examined  thus  far — ^the  Quemoy  crisis 
of  1958  and  the  Berlin  crisis  of  that  same  year — represent 
situations  in  which  carrots  and  sticks  were  used  quite  successfully. 
The  third  case  that  we  reviewed,  the  Berlin  crisis  of  1961,  is  a 
mixed  bag;  in  some  respects,  one  can  say  that  carrots  were  used 
quite  effectively,  but  in  our  judgment  the  stick  was  over¬ 
emphasized  to  the  detriment  of  overall  American  policy.  None  of 
the  three  cases,  represents  a  “pure”  application  of  positive 
diplomacy,  of  course,  but  all  three  demonstrated,  in  substantial 
ways,  the  benefits  that  can  flow  from  a  basically  accommodative 
policy  that  features  low-profile  force  to  protect  truly  vital  interests. 

The  Cuban  missile  crisis  and  the  Vietnam  War  are  cases  that  tell 
us  other  things  about  positive  diplomacy,  not  because  they 
represent  the  most  effective  use  of  an  accommodative  policy  but 
rather  because  they  represent  important  situations  where  positive 
diplomacy  was  either  inappropriate  or  was  ignored  because  of 
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circumstances  and  inhibiting  factors.  Cuba  represents  the  first, 
Vietnam  the  second. 

The  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  of  1962 

This  is  clearly  the  most  famous  and  dramatic  of  the  postwar 
crises  and  one  that  has  generated  an  enormous  amount  of  literature. 
President  Kennedy  ’  s  skillful  handling  of  Nikita  Khrushchev  in  this 
tense  encounter  has  become  the  model  of  excellence  for  coercive 
diplomacy — the  controlled,  demonstrative  use  of  limited  force  to 
achieve  political  objectives  without  war.  During  the  famous 
“thirteen  days  of  October,”  the  young  president — utilizing 
psychology,  intuition,  his  native  Boston  political  “savvy,”  steel 
nerves,  and  a  carefully  orchestrated  mixture  of  threats  and 
promises — ^forced  the  Soviet  leader  to  back  down  and  withdraw 
his  missiles  from  Cuba.  Aided  by  his  brother  and  the  other 
members  of  his  hardworking  special  task  force  (ExComm), 
Kennedy  won  a  major  cold  war  victory  that  ensured  his  place  in 
history — or  so  goes  the  conventional  wisdom  about  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis.* 

Our  primary  concern  in  dealing  with  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
here  is  to  attempt  to  determine  whether  an  approach  closer  to  our 
model  of  positive  diplomacy  would  have  produced  better  long-run 
results  than  did  Kennedy’s  use  of  coercive  diplomacy.  The  former 
president  has  been  criticized  by  some  observers  for  following  a 
policy  that  was  an  apparent  success  in  the  short  term  but  a  Pyrrhic 
victory  in  the  long  run.  According  to  these  critics,  Kennedy 
succeeded  in  making  Khrushchev  remove  the  missiles  from  Cuba, 
but  the  results  in  the  long  run  (1)  prompted  the  Soviets  to  launch 
a  massive  military  buildup  and  (2)  helped  solidify  Fidel  Castro’s 
position. 

anoliher  and  perhaps  more  accommodative  policy  have 
produced  better  long-term  results?  Would  a  policy  of  positive 
diplomacy  have  been  likely  to  produce  an  outcome  that  was 
superior  to  what  in  fact  occurred? 
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We  believe  that  the  critics  of  Kennedy  are  wrong,  for  the  most 
part,  considering  the  special  circumstances  of  this  case.  These 
special  circumstances — the  peculiar  structure  of  the  situation  and 
the  personalities  involved — ^made  a  policy  of  positive  diplomacy 
inappropriate,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  crisis. 

Certain  features  of  positive  diplomacy  were  evident  in  the 
Cuban  situation,  especially  in  the  latter  stages.  We  can  learn  some 
important  things  about  positive  diplomacy  from  this  crisis  by 
studying  the  reasons  Kennedy  followed  a  strategy  of  coercive 
diplomacy  rather  than  follow  our  ideal  model  of  positive 
diplomacy. 

It  seems  appropriate  and  useful  at  this  point  to  review  briefly 
some  of  the  similarities  and  differences  between  coercive 
diplomacy  and  positive  diplomacy.  The  two  strategies  are  similar 
in  that  they  both  employ  force  with  restraint;  both  seek  to  persuade 
an  opponent  to  follow  certain  actions  rather  than  bludgeoning  him 
into  doing  so;  both  rely  heavily  on  effective  communication  for 
success;  both  rely  on  threats  and  inducements  (sticks  and  carrots) 
to  achieve  their  objectives;  and  both  are  highly  context  dependent. 

The  differences,  however,  are  substantial.  The  chief  difference 
is  that  whereas  coercive  diplomacy  is  basically  a  coercive  strategy 
with  an  element  of  accommodation,  positive  diplomacy  is 
basically  an  accommodative  strategy  with  an  element  of  coercion. 
This  is  an  oversimplification,  of  course,  but  it  is  true  that  coercive 
diplomacy  depends  far  more  on  threats  and  coercion  than  does 
positive  diplomacy.  Conversely, positive  diplomacy  dependsmore 
on  inducements  and  conciliation  than  does  coercive  diplomacy.^ 

Both  strategies  use  limited,  restrained  force  but  positive 
diplomacy  uses  force  in  a  far  more  restrained  manner  than  does 
coercive  diplomacy.  The  message  conveyed  by  the  force  element 
in  coercive  diplomacy  is  a  threat:  “This  force  will  be  used  unless 
you  do  as  we  ask.”  There  is  also  a  threat  in  positive  diplomacy,  but 
it  is  a  “soft”  threat  that  is  conveyed  by  the  fact  that  force  is  present 
in  the  background.  However,  since  the  force  is  used  in  a  very 
low-profile,  restrained  fashion,  the  threat  does  not  stand  out  as  the 
most  prominent  feature  in  the  situation.  The  utilization  of  force 
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will  be  so  circumspect  and  so  secondary  to  the  main  conciliatory 
thrust  that  the  force  itself  becomes  a  means  of  communicating  a 
desire  for  accommodation.  Such  positive  diplomacy  conveys  the 
message  that  there  are  many  common  interests  in  the  situation 
which  are  negotiable;  that  we  do  not  want  to  provoke  the  other 
party  with  threats  but  that  we  have  certain  vital  interests  on  which 
we  will  not  yield;  and  that  we  have  force  available  but  will  use  it 
only  as  a  last  resort  to  protect  those  interests  from  unreasonable 
demands  by  the  other  party. 

In  the  final  chapter  we  will  examine  the  similarities  and 
differences  in  greater  detail.  Suffice  for  now  to  say  that  the 
strategies  have  some  common  elements  but  are  essentially  quite 
different  in  their  overall  thrust. 

There  is,  however,  one  similarity  between  the  two  that  is 
extremely  important:  both  are  very  context  dependent — ^that  is, 
their  suitability  as  a  strategy  and  their  success  or  failure  depends 
very  much  on  the  particular  structure  of  the  situation.  This  brings 
us  to  perhaps  the  most  important  thing  we  can  learn  about  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  and  positive  diplomacy:  the  strategy  of 
positive  diplomacy,  like  that  of  coercive  diplomacy,  cannot  be 
applied  in  the  same  form  in  all  situations.  Certain  conditions  appear 
to  be  required  to  make  coercive  diplomacy  work  effectively;  this 
seems  to  be  true  for  positive  diplomacy  as  well.^ 

In  the  final  chapter  we  will  discuss  in  greater  detail  what  appear 
to  be  the  conditions  required  to  make  positive  diplomacy 
successful.  For  now,  let  us  simply  say  that,  while  we  firmly  believe 
the  general  conceptual  approach  we  have  described  in  the 
preceding  chapters  is  potentially  the  most  productive  means  of 
achieving  a  mutually  satisfactory  settlement  of  disputes  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  there  will  nonetheless  be  cases  that  are 
exceptions.  In  general,  these  exceptional  cases,  where  the  positive 
diplomacy  approach  is  not  applicable  or  must  be  radically 
modified,  will  be  situations  where  one  or  more  of  the  following 
conditions  apply:  the  intentions  of  the  adversary  are  clearly 
aggressive;  his  interests  lack  any  real  legitimacy  or  are  legitimate 
to  only  a  minimal  extent;  his  basic  objectives  are  held  with  such 
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tenacity  that  in  his  mind  no  compromise  of  those  objectives  is 
possible;  he  desires  superiority  over  his  adversary,  not  relative 
equality;  he  desires  friction  or  violence  as  an  end  in  itself;  and  he 
does  not  fear  war. 

Obviously  the  presence  of  any  of  these  conditions  would  make 
the  use  of  positive  diplomacy,  which  is  heavily  dependent  on 
conditions  conducive  to  compromise,  very  difficult.  If  other 
compensating  conditions  are  present,  it  may  stUl  be  a  viable  option, 
perhaps  in  a  somewhat  modified  form.  Quite  clearly,  however, 
situations  that  exhibit  many  of  these  conditions  are  not  likely 
candidates  for  a  strategy  of  positive  diplomacy. 

Equally  evident  is  the  fact  that  in  talking  about  these  conditions, 
we  are  talking  about  the  intentions  of  the  adversary,  not  his 
capabilities.  Thus,  we  need  to  say  a  few  words  about  intentions  as 
they  apply  to  positive  diplomacy. 

In  Conflict  among  Nations,  Glenn  H.  Snyder  and  Paul  Diesing 
state, 

Whether  to  be  firm  and  tough  toward  an  adversary,  in  order  to  deter  him, 
but  at  the  risk  of  provoking  his  anger  or  fear  and  heightened  conflict,  or 
to  conciliate  him  in  the  hope  of  reducing  sources  of  conflict,  but  at  the 
risk  of  strengthening  him  and  causing  him  to  miscalculate  one’s  own 
resolve,  is  a  perennial  and  central  dilemma  of  international  relations.  A 
rational  resolution  of  this  dilemma  depends  most  of  all  on  an  accurate 
assessment  of  the  long  run  interests  and  intentions  of  the  opponent.  If  his 
aims  are  limited,  conciliation  of  his  specific  grievances  may  be  cheaper 
than  engaging  in  a  power  struggle  with  him .  If  they  are  possibly  unlimited, 
the  rational  choice  is  to  deter  him  with  countervailing  power  and  a  resolve 
to  use  it.'* 

The  intentions  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Cuban  missHe  crisis, 
as  perceived  by  the  Kennedy  administration,  were  of  central 
importance  in  determining  how  the  crisis  was  handled.  While  the 
factors  motivating  the  USSR  to  place  offensive  missiles  in  Cuba 
are  still  the  subject  of  some  disagreement,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Khrushchev  hoped  at  one  stroke  to  redress  the  strategic 
balance  between  the  superpowers  and  generally  improve  Soviet 
leverage  in  all  its  international  political  relationships,  especially  in 
Berlin  and  vis-k-vis  the  Communist  Chinese.^  There  also  is  little 
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doubt  that  Khrushchev  still  held  the  opinion  that  Kennedy  could 
be  pressured  and  would  not  hold  firm  in  a  crisis,  despite  the 
president’s  extensive  military  moves  in  the  1961  Berlin  episode. 
Thus,  Kennedy  was  faced  with  a  situation  in  which  he  perceived 
the  opponent’s  intentions  as  aggressive,  very  likely  not  limited  to 
the  immediate  problem,  and  fueled  in  no  small  measure  by  his 
adversary’s  image  of  him  as  weak.  In  Kermedy’s  mind,  then,  it 
became  imperative  to  demonstrate  firmness  before  conciliation 
could  be  considered. 

This  particular  point  deserves  some  elaboration  since  it  involves 
a  key  premise  of  this  book.  We  have  noted  repeatedly  that  positive 
diplomacy  as  an  approach  to  crisis  situations,  while  not  ignoring 
the  element  of  firmness  and  military  force,  places  greater  emphasis 
on  cooperative/conciliatory  approaches.  Firmness  and  an 
unwillingness  to  abandon  one’s  most  important  vital  interests  is 
demonstrated  to  the  opponent  but  normally  in  a  low-key,  low- 
profUe,  nonprovocative  manner.  There  is,  in  short,  an  early 
recognition  of  the  opponent’s  legitimate  interests,  as  well  as  the 
interests  both  parties  have  in  common.  This  is  combined  with  a 
message  that  while  some  form  of  accommodation  is  desirable, 
there  are  limits  beyond  which  we  will  not  go. 

For  positive  diplomacy  to  be  an  effective  approach,  a  number 
of  things  are  necessary:  the  opponent  must  be  rational,  his 
objectives  must  be  limited  and  must  possess  a  reasonable  degree 
of  legitimacy,  and  he  must  be  able  to  empathize  sufficiently  to 
recognize  the  legitimate  interests  of  the  other  party.  Other 
conditions  favor  positive  diplomacy,  but  these  basic  requirements 
are  necessary  if  the  strategy  is  to  stand  a  reasonable  chance  of 
succeeding.  It  is  our  contention  that  when  most  contests  between 
the  superpowers  are  pared  down  to  their  essentials,  these  necessary 
elements  are  present.  We  therefore  think  that  positive  diplomacy 
is  the  type  of  approach  that  is  likely  to  be  least  dangerous  and  most 
effective  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

Obviously,  however,  there  are  instances  where  an  opponent’s 
intentions  are  aggressive,  his  aims  unlimited,  his  rationality 
questionable,  and  his  ability  to  empathize  with  his  opponent’s 
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interests  nonexistent.  Hitler  represents  such  a  case.  When  dealing 
with  such  situations,  one  clearly  cannot  profitably  employ 
conciliatory  measures,  at  least  not  before  exhibiting  the  ability  and 
willingness  to  take  strong  coercive  action.  In  such  cases, 
conciliatory  steps  wiU  probably  be  interpreted  as  simply  weakness, 
and  the  opponent  will  more  than  likely  attempt  to  exploit  them.® 

Despite  his  often-flamboyant  rhetoric  and  colorful  style,  Nikita 
Khrushchev  generally  moved  with  caution  in  a  world  of  nuclear 
danger.  For  the  most  part,  he  carefully  guarded  his  options  and 
generally  made  certain  that  lines  of  retreat  were  available  to  him. 
He  was  a  leader  acutely  conscious  of  the  dangers  associated  with 
allowing  superpower  confrontations  to  go  beyond  a  certain  point. 
Thus,  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  was  an  aberration,  a  major 
miscalculation  by  the  Soviet  premier,  brought  about  by  a 
combination  of  events  that  pressured  him  into  forsaking  his  usual 
rational  judgment  in  favor  of  a  “quick  fix.” 

It  is  urmecessary  to  analyze  Khrushchev’s  motivations  for 
installing  offensive  missiles  in  Cuba.  This  is  a  subject  that  has 
received  much  attention  elsewhere,  and  we  need  not  discuss  it 
further  here  except  to  note  that  by  mid- 1962  a  combination  of 
circumstances  had  converged  to  make  Khrushchev  anxious  for  a 
major  foreign  policy  success.  Under  intense  criticism  from  the 
Chinese  Communists,  saddled  with  economic  problems  at  home, 
stymied  in  Berlin,  smarting  from  other  foreign  policy  setbacks,  and 
aware  that  the  “missile  gap”  would  soon  be  revealed  as 
Soviet -inspired  fiction,  Khrushchev  looked  about  anxiously  for 
some  master  stroke  to  reverse  his  declining  fortunes.^  Cuba  seemed 
to  be  it.  Tossing  his  usual  caution  to  the  wind,  the  Soviet  leader 
rolled  the  dice  for  all  the  chips. 

In  short,  Khrushchev  was  temporarily  deserted  by  his  usual 
reasonably  sound  judgment.  To  achieve  a  quick,  short-term  gain, 
he  ignored  the  fact  that  placing  offensive  missiles  in  Cuba  would 
put  the  young  American  president  in  an  impossible  position  just 
before  the  1962  congressional  elections.  He  ignored  the  American 
attachment  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  “spheres  of  influence” 
principle  tacitly  observed  by  the  superpowers.  He  totally  mis- 
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judged  Kennedy’s  will  and  determination  and  completely  misread 
the  way  the  American  people  (and  most  of  the  world)  would 
interpret  his  audacious  move.  Finally,  he  blatantly  lied  by 
repeatedly  denying  the  Soviet  Union  was  putting  offensive 
missiles  in  Cuba. 

This,  then,  was  an  instance  in  which  the  Soviet  Union’s 
normally  cautious  behavior  was  temporarily  replaced  by  an  ill- 
considered,  aggressive  action  that  clearly  went  beyond  the  tacit 
guidelines  that  up  to  that  point  had  governed  the  cold  war.  Though 
Kennedy  has  been  criticized  by  some  for  “overreacting”  in  the 
Cuban  crisis,  we  caimot  agree  with  this  view,  Khrushchev  had  been 
repeatedly  warned  that  the  United  States  would  react  strongly  to 
the  emplacement  of  offensive  missiles  on  the  Caribbean  island.  He 
was  fully  aware  that  the  American  president  was  facing  his  first 
midterm  elections,  was  under  intense  pressure  from  conservative 
Republicans  on  the  Cuban  issue,  and  would  almost  certainly  be 
forced  to  react  strongly  to  the  Soviet  challenge.  Khrushchev, 
apparently  laboring  under  a  false  impression  of  Kennedy ’s  courage 
and  resolve,  nonetheless  made  his  move.* 

Khrushchev  was  taking  an  action  that  would  very  likely  result 
in  Kennedy’s  humiliation,  taking  it  in  an  area  that  had  long  been 
regarded  as  an  American  “sphere  of  influence,”  and  taking  it 
covertly  while  simultaneously  denying  it.  These  facts  all  added  up 
to  an  aggressive  move  that  lacked  the  kind  of  legitimacy  that 
attached  itself  to  the  Soviet  motives  in  Berlin  or  Chinese 
Communist  motives  in  the  Quern oy  crisis .  There  c  an  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Soviet  intentions  in  this  case  were  aggressive  and  little 
doubt  that  the  move  was  designed  to  secure  a  quick  strategic 
advantage.  Had  Kennedy’s  initial  response  been  weak  or  even  too 
conciliatory,  bearing  in  mind  Khrushchev’s  less  than  favorable 
opinion  of  the  president’s  “backbone,”  it  seems  highly  probable 
that  Khrushchev  would  have  attempted  to  exploit  the  situation 
even  more.^ 

The  key  question  from  the  standpoint  of  this  book  is.  In  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962,  would  a  more  concdiatoiy  initial 
response  have  been  more  effective  than  the  response  actually 
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taken?  We  are  not  talking  about  a  policy  of  appeasement  in  the 
pejorative  sense  of  that  term  but  rather  an  initial  response  that  was 
more  conciliatory,  one  emphasizing  diplomatic  negotiations  rather 
than  military  preparations.  Kennedy  has  been  criticized  in  some 
quarters  for  overdramatizing  the  situation  and  for  failing  to  utilize 
diplomatic  tools  from  the  earliest  indications  that  a  crisis  was  in 
the  making.  By  failing  to  use  diplomacy  and  conciliation  from  the 
outset,  so  goes  the  criticism,  he  plunged  the  world  into  a  far  more 
dangerous  situation  than  needed  to  be  the  case.  In  spite  of  our 
attachment  to  positive  diplomacy,  however,  we  do  not  think  this 
criticism  is  justified  considering  the  circumstances. 

The  Cuban  missile  crisis  represents  a  case  where  positive 
diplomacy  could  not  realistically  be  followed  as  a  strategy  until 
Kennedy  had  established  in  Khrushchev’s  mind  an  image  of 
himself  as  a  firm  and  decisive  leader.  While  we  do  not  agree  with 
Snyder  and  Diesing  that  it  is  always  necessary  to  establish  a  strong 
image  of  firmness  and  resolve  before  taking  accommodative  steps 
(they  often  can  profitably  be  taken  concurrently),  we  do  agree  that 
there  are  obviously  situations  where  this  is  necessary.  As  they 
discuss  this  point  on  the  basis  of  their  findings  from  14  case  studies, 
Snyder  and  Diesing  make  the  following  conclusion: 

The  cases  show  overwhelmingly  that  the  only  good  way  to  meet  the 
loss-avoidance  constraint  on  accommodation  is  first  to  establish  a 
convincing  image  of  firmness.  That  is,  a  state  that  desires  to  settle  with 
the  opponent  at  minimum  cost  to  itself  must  first  demonstrate  that  it  is 
resolved  to  hold  firm  on  issues  it  considers  vital,  though  it  will  concede 
on  others.  If  concessions  are  offered  before  this  resolve  image  is 
established  in  the  opponent’s  mind,  he  will  not  accept  them  or  offer 
counterconcessions,  since  he  still  believes  himself  the  more  resolved  and 
therefore  capable  of  winning  the  whole  prize.  The  concessions  will  be 
considered  signs  of  general  weakness,  to  be  exploited.'” 

Given  the  circumstances  and  Khrushchev  ’  s  personality  and  past 
record,  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  does  seem  to  be  a  case  where  it 
was  essential  to  apply  the  stick  first  to  create  a  credible  image 
before  moving  on  to  bargaining.  It  seems  highly  improbable  that 
accommodative  moves  by  Kennedy  early  in  the  crisis  would  have 
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done  anything  other  than  convince  Khrushchev  that  his  initial 
appraisal  of  the  American  president  as  weak  was  indeed  correct.  *  * 
After  all,  Kennedy  had  made  it  clear  in  statements  on  4  September 
and  13  September  that  his  administration  would  not  tolerate  the 
introduction  of  offensive  weapons  into  Cuba,  yet  Khrushchev 
ignored  these  warnings  and  proceeded  to  do  precisely  what  the 
American  president  had  publicly  staked  his  prestige  on 
preventing.*^  Little  wonder  that  Kennedy  had  some  months  earlier 
formed  an  opinion  of  Khrushchev  that  was  succinctly  expressed 
by  the  president  in  an  informal  remark  to  some  White  House 
staffers.  Referring  to  the  Soviet  leader,  Kennedy  said,  “That  son 
of  a  bitch  won’t  pay  attention  to  words.  ...  He  has  to  see  you 
move.”'^ 

Another  important  reason  Kennedy  felt  he  had  to  demonstrate 
firmness  before  making  concessions  was  the  nature  of  the 
situation.  In  the  two  Berlin  crises,  the  Soviets  had  threatened  to 
take  action  but  in  fact  did  not,  except  for  the  building  of  the  wall. 
They  did  not  attempt  to  forcibly  cut  off  Berlin  or  interfere  with 
basic  Western  rights  in  the  city.  The  primary  Soviet  aim  in  Berlin 
was  to  present  a  threat  while  carefully  avoiding  turning  that  threat 
into  a  reality.  Reality — actual  armed  confrontation  with  the  United 
States — could  prove  disadvantageous  to  the  Soviets.  In  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis,  on  the  other  hand,  the  action  was  not  just  threatened; 
the  Soviets  had  already  taken  it.  Offensive  nuclear  missiles  had 
been  installed  in  Cuba  and  were  rapidly  being  brought  to  combat 
readiness.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  sensitivity  engendered  by  the 
proximity  of  the  threat  was  the  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  threat. 
In  the  Berlin  situation  an  action  was  threatened  but  not  actually 
taken,  while  in  Cuba  the  action  was  in  fact  carried  out. 

In  addition  to  confronting  a  situation  where  a  hostile  and 
aggressive  action  had  already  been  accomplished,  Keimedy  was 
well  aware  that  communication  between  him  and  the  Soviet  leader 
was  dangerously  inadequate,  at  least  in  the  early  stages  of  the  crisis. 
Clearly  Khrushchev  had  misread  him  and  in  turn  he  had  misread 
the  Soviet  leader.  Khrushchev  obviously  felt  Kennedy  could  be 
intimidated;  and  with  this  image,  Kennedy  thought  it  highly 
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unlikely  that  early  conciliatory  gestures  would  be  useful.  On  the 
contrary,  they  would  likely  be  counterproductive.  It  was  therefore 
necessary  to  correct  Khrushchev’s  distorted  view  by  projecting  an 
image  of  firmness  and  resolve.  Until  this  was  accomplished, 
effective  communication  could  not  be  established.*"^ 

Thus,  the  missile  crisis  is  an  interesting  case  from  the  standpoint 
of  positive  diplomacy.  It  represents  a  situation  in  which  the 
aggressive  intent  of  the  crisis  initiator,  coupled  with  his  negative 
image  of  the  defender,  ruled  out  the  use  of  positive  diplomacy  in 
the  early  stages.  Strong  elements  of  positive  diplomacy  would 
appear  in  later  stages  of  the  crisis,  but  the  structure  of  the  Soviet 
challenge  was  such  that  the  coercive  elements  in  the  American 
strategy  properly  held  front  and  center  position  in  the  early  going. 
Hence,  whereas  the  abnormal  nature  of  the  Berlin  situation 
produced  a  common  interest  in  finding  a  solution  (and  thus  favored 
an  accommodative  strategy),  the  Cuban  crisis  did  not,  at  least  not 
initially. 

Overall  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  is  a  classic  example  of 
successful  coercive  diplomacy.  Both  the  stick  and  the  carrot  were 
used  effectively.  Despite  the  fact  that  most  of  the  literature  tends 
to  give  the  stick  considerably  more  credit  than  the  carrot,  the 
important  role  of  concessions  is  generally  acknowledged.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  this  acknowledgment  is  the  variety  accorded 
by  Snyder  and  Diesing.  The  use  of  force  to  establish  credibility 
and  resolve  dominance  was  the  key  to  success  in  the  Cuban  crisis; 
the  carrot  was  valuable  as  a  face-saver  for  Khrushchev,  but 
essentially  it  was  coercive  power  that  won  the  day.*^ 

Although  we  do  not  deny  the  important  role  of  force  in  this  case, 
it  is  our  judgment  that  the  missile  crisis  represents  a  situation  where 
the  carrot  has  been  shortchanged  in  favor  of  the  stick.  Force  was 
clearly  necessary  to  change  Khrushchev’s  image  of  Kennedy’s 
resolve,  but  the  concessions  made  by  the  Kennedy  administration 
were  real  and  important.  They  were  not  mere  window  dressing  or 
face-savers.  Tme,  they  did  make  it  easier  for  Khrushchev  to 
“retreat,”  but  they  also  represented  real  and  important  gains,  not 
simply  meaningless  concessions,  for  the  Soviets. 
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This  point  deserves  additional  comment.  Our  pledge  not  to 
invade  Cuba  was  a  substantial  concession,  even  though  it  perhaps 
did  not  appear  to  be  so  important  at  the  time.  Made  before  the  entire 
world  as  part  of  the  settlement  “package,”  it  committed  the  United 
States  to  observe  a  policy  that  over  the  long  run  permitted  Castro 
to  pursue  adventuristic  foreign  policy  goals  with  a  freedom  of 
action  he  would  not  otherwise  have  had.  Over  the  years  this  has 
proven  to  be  of  considerable  importance  to  the  Cuban  government, 
making  it  possible  to  dispatch  troops  to  various  comers  of  the  globe 
without  fear  of  leaving  the  home  front  too  vulnerable. 

Likewise,  the  removal  of  our  Jupiter  missiles  from  Turkey  was 
not  an  unimportant  concession. Although  the  concession  was  not 
technically  part  of  the  “deal”  between  Kennedy  and  Khrushchev, 
Robert  F.  Kennedy’s  statement  to  the  Soviet  ambassador  that  the 
missiles  would  be  removed  after  the  crisis  was  settled  was  not  an 
insignificant  action.  True,  the  missiles  were  obsolete  and 
President  Kennedy  had  ordered  them  removed  before  the  crisis 
developed.  Nonetheless,  the  Soviets  were  acutely  conscious  of  the 
missiles  on  their  border  and  were  well  aware  of  the  political 
symbolism  that  could  accompany  their  removal  shortly  after  the 
crisis  was  terminated.'* 

As  George,  Hall,  and  Simon  point  out,  “From  an  early  stage  the 
president  believed  he  would  probably  have  to  pay  a  price  to  get 
the  missiles  out  (of  Cuba).  .  .  .  Accordingly  Kennedy  relied  on 
coercion  to  reduce  substantially  his  part  of  the  quid  pro  quo  .  .  . 
but  ...  he  did  not  rely  on  coercion  exclusively  to  secure  removal 
of  the  missiles.” 

This  is  important  from  the  standpoint  of  this  book.  The  point 
George  makes,  and  one  with  which  we  agree  fully,  is  that  Kennedy 
recognized  that  the  United  States  would  have  to  make  concessions 
and  pay  a  price.  This  was  true  because  behind  the  hypocrisy, 
dishonesty,  secrecy,  and  poor  judgment  that  characterized 
Khrushchev’s  Cuban  gambit  was  the  incontrovertible  fact  that  the 
placement  of  Soviet  missiles  in  Cuba  was  no  worse  on  the  face  of 
it  than  the  placement  of  American  missiles  in  Turkey.  Thus, 
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Kennedy  knew  the  carrot  would  have  to  be  proffered  and  would 
have  to  be  a  real  carrot,  not  a  pale  imitation?® 

But  Kennedy  was  also  aware  that  the  price  Khrushchev  would 
demand  would  likely  be  too  great  if  he  employed  the  carrot  too 
early.  It  was  first  necessary  to  impress  the  Soviet  leader  with  his 
resolve  and  determination,  thereby  reducing  the  quid  pro  quo  he 
would  eventually  have  to  come  up  with.  This,  of  course,  is  where 
the  blockade  appealed  to  him  for  it  offered  a  means  of 
demonstrating  firmness  but  also  a  device  flexible  enough  to  avoid 
the  most  serious  hazards  of  a  Soviet- American  confrontation.^' 

The  major  point  here  is  simply  this:  the  genius  of  Kennedy’s 
approach  in  the  Cuban  crisis  was  an  early  recognition  that 
negotiations  and  concessions  would  be  basic  to  a  settlement  of  the 
crisis  and  that  force  alone  would  not  make  the  Soviets  back  down. 
Therefore,  conciliation  would  have  to  play  a  major  role  but  only 
at  the  appropriate  time,  and  that  time  would  not  come  till 
Khrushchev  was  convinced  of  Kermedy’s  resolve.  Coercion  of  a 
special  type  would  be  used  (1)  to  demonstrate  firmness  and  (2)  to 
reduce  the  eventual  cost  of  the  quid  pro  quo  Kermedy  knew  he 
must  eventually  pay. 

Our  object  here  is  not  to  counter  the  well-known  argument  that 
American  nuclear  power  and  local  conventional  superiority  played 
a  vital  role  in  the  Cuban  crisis.  Clearly  they  did.  What  we  have 
tried  to  demonstrate  is  that  given  the  nature  of  the  situation  and  the 
somewhat  desperate  plight  of  Khrushchev,  Kennedy  knew  that 
accommodative  measures  would  be  essential  to  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  crisis. But  first  he  had  to  jolt  Khrushchev  away 
from  the  ill-considered  and  aggressive  track  he  was  on,  back  to  the 
blustering  but  nonetheless  basically  sensible  Khrushchev  of  the 
past.  A  film  but  low-profile  type  of  coercion — ^the  blockade — was 
selected  for  this  purpose.  Once  this  had  been  accomplished, 
Kennedy  felt  he  could  move  on  to  the  accommodative  track. 

Our  point  here  is  that  although  a  basically  accommodative 
strategy  like  positive  diplomacy  was  not  suitable  for  the  overall 
Cuban  crisis,  accommodation  as  a  tactic  played  an  even  more 
important  role  in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  than  it  is  usually  given 
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credit  for.  It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  an  accommodative 
strategy  consists  of  more  than  specific  concessions,  such  as  the 
pledge  not  to  invade  Cuba  and  to  eventually  remove  the  American 
missiles  from  Turkey.  It  also  involves  other  things,  such  as  the 
limitation  of  the  demands  made  and  the  use  of  force  in  a  manner 
that  indicates  a  desire  for  accommodation  and  a  solution  to  the 
problem. 

In  the  Cuban  crisis,  Kennedy  was  careful  to  limit  his  demands 
on  Khrushchev  to  the  immediate  problem — ^removal  of  the 
missiles  from  Cuba  and  cessation  of  any  further  introduction  of 
such  weapons.  Thus,  the  president  carefully  avoided  making  much 
larger  demands  that  would  engage  the  prestige  and  integrity  of  the 
Soviet  Union  more  directly — ^for  example,  demanding  that  all 
Soviet  weapons  and  advisers  be  withdrawn  from  Cuba.  Reducing 
his  demands  to  only  the  most  immediate  and  vital  US  concerns 
followed  sound  principles  of  crisis  management.  It  made  it  easier 
for  BChrushchev  to  yield  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  he  been 
faced  with  much  broader  demands 

Thus,  limitation  of  demands  to  only  the  most  vital  concerns  was 
one  way  a  desire  for  accommodation  was  signaled  even  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  crisis.  Another  method  of  signaling  a  desire  for 
accommodation  was  the  cautious  use  of  force.  The  blockade 
represented  a  device  that  preserved  options  for  the  president, 
provided  flexibility,  and  signaled  the  Soviets  that  while  we  would 
be  firm  in  protecting  our  vital  interests  (i.e.,  preventing  offensive 
missiles  from  reaching  and  remaining  in  Cuba),  we  nonetheless 
desired  to  avoid  a  direct  military  confrontation.  Actions  that  we 
took  after  the  blockade  had  been  established — for  example, 
moving  the  line  of  blockading  ships  closer  to  Cuba  to  give  the 
Soviets  more  time  to  consider  their  position — ^further  emphasized 
our  desire  to  avoid  a  confrontation  and  reach  an  accommodation. 

We  should  note  here  that  a  hard-line  faction  in  the  ExComm 
favored  strong  military  action,  especially  an  air  strike  to  take  out 
the  missiles.^'*  The  crisis  thus  followed  the  same  general  pattern  of 
earlier  crises — Quemoy  and  the  two  Berlin  crises — ^where  a  small 
group  of  civilian  hard-liners  (in  all  three  cases  Dean  Acheson  was 
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a  leader  of  this  group),  supported  by  key  military  leaders  including 
most  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  advocated  strong  military  action.  In  each 
of  these  four  crises  the  more  aggressive  military  options  were 
vetoed  by  the  president — ^twice  by  Eisenhower  (the  Quemoy  and 
the  1958-59  Berlin  crises)  and  twice  by  Kennedy  (the  1961  Berlin 
crisis  and  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962). 

The  options  proposed  by  the  hard-liners  in  these  four  crises 
included  such  approaches  as  using  nuclear  weapons  against  the 
Chinese  mainland  (Quemoy,  1958),  using  a  division-size  “task 
force”  to  push  through  to  Berlin  if  the  East  Germans  held  up  access 
(Berlin,  1958-59  and  1961),  and  a  quick,  “surgical”  air  strike 
(Cuba,  1962).  Had  these  actions  been  carried  out,  the  results  in  all 
likelihood  would  have  been  disastrous  because  they  would  have 
left  the  Soviets  and  Chinese  with  little  choice  except  escalation.  In 
all  these  crises,  the  voices  of  the  hawkish  civilians  and  military 
leaders  were  influential,  but  fortunately  the  judgment  and 
personality  of  the  president  proved  adequate  to  the  challenge .  Both 
Eisenhower  and  Kennedy  possessed  the  self-confidence, 
international  political  sophistication,  and  common  sense  to  resist 
these  calls  for  ill-considered  actions.^^  Unfortunately  for  the 
country,  another  president,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  did  not  possess 
these  qualities,  and  the  result  was  an  inexorable  descent  into  the 
morass  of  Vietnam.^® 

Had  the  advice  of  the  hard-line  group  been  accepted  by 
Kennedy,  an  air  strike  on  the  missile  sites  and  other  targets  would 
have  taken  place.^^  Such  a  strike  would  almost  certainly  have 
resulted  in  the  deaths  of  a  considerable  number  of  Soviet 
persoimel,  leaving  Khrushchev  with  the  unpalatable  choices  of 
escalation  on  the  one  hand  or  humiliation  on  the  other.  Though 
Kennedy  considered  the  air  strike  option  carefully,  he  gradually 
came  to  realize,  by  mentally  placing  himself  in  Khrushchev’s 
shoes,  that  the  air  strike  would  put  the  Soviet  leader  in  a  position 
from  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  retreat.^* 

The  problem  therefore  became  one  of  finding  the  means  to 
demonstrate  firmness  on  the  vital  issue  of  removing  the  missiles 
but  a  means  that  did  not  run  an  inordinate  risk  of  precipitating 
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hostilities.  Combined  with  this  would  have  to  be  accommodative 
steps  that  left  Khrushchev  a  graceful  way  to  retreat.  The  result,  of 
course,  was  selection  of  the  blockade  as  the  method  of 
demonstrating  firmness  and  later  the  selection  of  carrots  as  a  means 
of  permitting  the  Soviets  to  back  down  without  total  humiliation. 
It  is  interesting,  of  course,  that  the  carrots — ^the  pledge  not  to 
invade  Cuba  and  the  removal  of  the  American  missiles  from 
Turkey — were  suggested  by  Khrushchev  as  the  quid  pro  quo,  and 
these  were  in  fact  adopted  by  the  Kennedy  administration.^^ 

The  Cuban  missile  crisis  was  thus  an  excellent  example  of 
coercive  diplomacy  but  approximated  positive  diplomacy  only  in 
certain  aspects.  Force  was  used  in  a  demonstrative  limited  fashion, 
along  with  certain  inducements,  to  persuade  the  opponent  to  adopt 
a  certain  course  of  action.  In  the  final  analysis,  Kermedy  had  to 
employ  an  ultimatum  to  bring  Khrushchev  to  the  point  where  he 
agreed  to  withdraw  the  missiles  from  Cuba.  Fortunately,  the  result 
was  successful. 

In  his  restrained  use  of  force,  the  careful  timing  of  his  moves, 
the  avoidance  of  actions  that  might  cause  the  adversary  to  escalate, 
and  his  coordination  of  politico-diplomatic  and  military  activity, 
Kennedy  effectively  followed  sound  crisis-management 
principles.  In  many  respects,  these  principles  follow  our  model  of 
positive  diplomacy.^”  However,  as  we  noted  earlier,  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  Cuban  situation — ^Khrushchev’s  deception  and 
aggressiveness  and  Kennedy’s  requirement  to  demonstrate 
firmness  before  using  accommodative  tactics — ^made  it  difficult  if 
not  impossible  to  initially  employ  our  model. 

As  we  have  observed,  many  of  the  features  we  have  singled  out 
as  being  necessary  for  successful  positive  diplomacy  were  present. 
Communication  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  crisis  was  good, 
proceeding  through  several  different  channels.  The  dynamics  of 
the  bargaining  process  were  excellent  in  the  late  stages,  with  a  high 
degree  of  tacit  bargaining  developing  between  Khrushchev  and 
Kennedy.  The  personalities  of  the  two  key  decision  makers  lent 
emphasis  to  this  process,  with  both  Kennedy  and  Khrushchev 
demonstrating  impressive  ability  to  empathize  with  their 
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a^versaiy.^*  Important  concessions  were  proposed  and  accepted. 
Conditions  favorable  to  positive  diplomacy  were  present  in  all 
these  respects. 

But  conditions  unfavorable  to  positive  diplomacy  were  more 
prominent.  We  have  mentioned  Khrushchev’s  aggressive 
intentions  and  Kennedy’s  psychological  need  to  demonstrate 
resolve.  In  addition,  the  structure  of  the  situation,  including 
geographical  factors,  heavily  favored  the  United  States.  The  result 
was  an  asymmetry  of  motivation  that  gave  the  United  States  a 
decided  psychological  advantage.  Clearly  it  considered  the 
interests  involved  more  important  than  did  the  Soviet  Union.^^ 
Relative  military  capabilities,  both  local  conventional  capabilities 
and  strategic  nuclear  capabilities,  also  heavily  favored  the  United 
States.  The  end  result  was  an  overall  situation  in  which  the 
defender  considered  its  own  vital  interests  threatened  by  clear 
aggression  and  saw  little  or  no  legitimacy  in  the  objectives  of  the 
initiator  of  the  crisis.  Further,  the  defender  possessed  obvious 
advantages  in  the  means  necessary  to  “persuade”  the  adversary  to 
rethinkhis  course  of  action.  The  result,  of  course,  was  a  US  victory, 
at  least  in  the  short  run. 

Unfortunately,  the  “victory”  was  not  so  beneficial  to  the  United 
States  in  the  long  run.  Though  the  Soviet  Union  was  not  totally 
humiliated,  its  perception  of  humiliation  because  of  military 
inferiority  was  strong  enough  to  make  it  determined  to  avoid  a 
repetition.  The  result  was  the  beginning  of  a  massive  buildup  of 
the  Soviet  military,  particularly  in  naval  forces  and  strategic 
nuclear  capability.  In  the  long  run  this  was  clearly  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  United  States. 

What,  then,  can  we  learn  from  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  about 
positive  diplomacy?  First,  its  use  as  a  strategy  is  impractical  in 
many  crisis  situations,  especially  those  where  it  is  clear  that  the 
initiator’s  intentions  are  aggressive  and  lack  legitimacy,  that 
common  interests  are  minimal  or  totally  lacking,  and  that  there  are 
substantial  disparities  between  the  adversaries  in  relative  strength 
and  motivation.  In  such  situations,  positive  diplomacy  is  not  likely 
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to  be  effective,  at  least  not  until  the  initiator  has  been  jolted  off  the 
aggressive  track  by  firmness. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Cuban  crisis  was  resolved  with  a 
strategy  that  was  essentially  one  of  coercive  diplomacy  (as 
opposed  to  positive  diplomacy),  many  aspects  of  the  crisis 
reflected  principles  of  positive  diplomacy  at  its  best.  For  example, 
military  force  was  used  very  cautiously,  there  was  a  commendable 
effort  on  both  sides  to  empathize  with  the  adversary,  and 
inducements  (in  our  judgment  at  least)  played  an  even  more 
significant  role  than  most  people  think. 

We  have  attempted  here  to  address  the  question  of  positive 
diplomacy’s  potential  effectiveness  in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 
Would  positive  diplomacy,  utilizing  conciliatory  steps  at  an  earlier 
stage  and  with  greater  emphasis,  have  been  likely  to  produce  more 
satisfactory  results  than  in  fact  occurred?  We  think  not,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  situation  was  one  that  in  critical  essentials, 
especially  in  the  early  stages,  did  not  lend  itself  to  a  strategy  of 
positive  diplomacy.  Perhaps  the  greatest  lesson  we  can  learn  about 
positive  diplomacy  from  this  crisis  is  that  positive  diplomacy,  like 
coercive  diplomacy,  is  highly  context  dependent  and  certain 
conditions  must  be  present  for  it  to  be  successful.  If  these 
conditions  are  not  present,  or  are  present  but  at  inadequate  levels, 
then  some  other  strategy  must  be  adopted. 

Vietnam 

Let  us  briefly  address  the  same  basic  questions  in  the  case  of 
Vietnam.  Would  a  more  accommodative  strategy,  perhaps  one 
closely  resembling  positive  diplomacy,  have  been  appropriate  in 
the  case  of  Vietnam?  Were  the  necessary  conditions  present  in 
Vietnam  to  make  such  a  policy  workable?  Or  was  a  policy  of 
coercive  diplomacy  (which  was  in  fact  the  strategy  attempted  by 
the  Johnson  administration  in  the  early  phases  of  the  war)  an 
appropriate  strategy  that  was  simply  poorly  executed? 
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Our  comments  on  Vietnam  will  be  relatively  brief  and  in  no  way 
be  intended  as  a  systematic  analysis  of  that  war.  We  wiU  not 
attempt  to  apply  all  the  criteria  we  have  used  in  examining  the  other 
cases  we  have  surveyed.  This  is  due  in  part  to  space  limitations 
and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  Vietnam  situation  was  not  a  temporary 
crisis  (as  were  our  other  cases)  but  rather  a  long,  drawn-out  war. 
Nonetheless,  a  few  comments  may  provide  added  perspective  to 
our  study  on  the  role  of  coercion  and  inducements  in  international 
bargaining.  After  all,  Vietnam  was  an  event  of  monumental 
importance  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  and  certainly 
a  major  failure  in  the  use  of  both  sticks  and  carrots. 

As  numerous  observers  have  noted,  the  very  success  of 
American  coercive  diplomacy  in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  may  have 
been  a  reason  for  the  failure  of  this  same  strategy  in  Vietnam.  So 
successful  was  Kennedy  in  using  the  techniques  of  coercive 
diplomacy  to  manage  conflict  in  the  Cuban  situation  that  an 
unbridled  omniscience  surged  through  his  administration,  the 
feeling  that  international  crises  could  be  managed  and  conflict 
molded  to  one’s  wiU  by  selectively  and  skillfully  using  techniques 
of  bargaining  with  force  to  face  down  adversaries.  Following  the 
president’s  death,  many  former  staffers  took  this  brash  confidence 
with  them  into  the  new  Johnson  administration.^'* 

The  plain  fact  was,  however,  that  the  situation  in  Vietnam  was 
not  analogous  to  the  Cuban  crisis.  As  George,  Hall,  and  Simon 
have  pointed  out,  Vietnam  was  much  more  closely  analogous  to 
the  crisis  in  Laos  during  the  early  1 960s:  both  were  cases  of  internal 
wars  between  rival  groups  with  each  side  receiving  support  from 
outside  powers. In  both  the  Laos  and  Vietnam  cases,  the  United 
States  became  involved  in  supporting  the  side  that  appeared  to  be 
having  extreme  difficulty.  In  each  case,  multiple  actors  were 
present — ^the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  China,  as  well 
as  Laos,  North  Vietnam,  and  South  Vietnam.  By  contrast,  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  was  essentially  a  direct  United  States-Soviet 
Union  confrontation.  In  short,  there  were  major  differences 
between  Vietnam  and  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  but  in  many 
respects  both  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations  proceeded 
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as  though  the  success  in  Cuba  could  be  transferred  to  the 
predicament  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Alexander  George  has  specified  eight  conditions  that  he  feels 
must  be  substantially  present  in  order  for  the  strong  form  of 
coercive  diplomacy  to  be  successful.^®  These  include  (1)  strength 
of  US  motivation,  (2)  asymmetry  of  motivation  favoring  the 
United  States,  (3)  clarity  of  American  objectives,  (4)  sense  of 
urgency  to  achieve  American  objectives,  (5)  adequate  domestic 
political  support,  (6)  usable  military  options,  (7)  the  opponent’s 
fear  of  unacceptable  escalation,  and  (8)  clarity  concerning  the 
precise  terms  of  settlement.  In  George’s  opinion,  all  eight  of  these 
conditions  were  present  in  the  Laos  and  Cuban  crises  but  at  least 
six  of  them  were  absent  in  the  Vietnam  situation.^’  According  to 
George  and  his  fellow  authors,  it  was  therefore  not  surprising  that 
Johnson’s  attempt  to  use  the  strong  variant  of  coercive  diplomacy 
failed.  Forced  by  that  failure  to  use  the  weaker  version  of  coercive 
diplomacy  (the  try-and-see  variant),  the  Johnson  administration 
found  it  also  unsuitable  and  a  strategy  that  soon  had  American 
forces  bogged  down  in  a  war  of  attrition. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  coercive  diplomacy  and  positive 
diplomacy  employ  both  sticks  and  carrots.  In  the  former,  the  stick 
tends  to  be  the  dominant  element  in  the  strategy  whUe  the  carrot 
is  a  necessary  ingredient  but  less  important  than  the  coercive 
element.  In  positive  diplomacy,  the  two  aspects — coercion  and 
accommodation — are  much  more  equal,  with  the  accommodative 
element  generally  more  important  than  the  coercive. 

Our  chief  concern  here  is  to  determine  (1)  whether  coercive 
diplomacy  was  inappropriate  for  Vietnam  and  (2)  whether  positive 
diplomacy,  employing  a  more  accommodative  approach,  would 
have  been  more  successful.  In  our  judgment,  George  and  his 
colleagues  are  precisely  on  target  in  their  belief  that  coercive 
diplomacy  was  an  inappropriate  strategy  for  Vietnam.  The 
conditions  for  successful  coercive  diplomacy  were  not  present  to 
begin  with,  and  the  ineptness  of  the  techniques  used  by  the  Johnson 
administration  doubtless  would  have  ensured  failure  even  had 
some  of  them  been  present.  The  plain  fact  was  that  the  opponent 
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was  the  party  with  the  most  vital  interests  at  stake  and  hence  the 
superior  motivation.  Moreover,  it  was  North  Viemam  and  the 
Vietcong  that  had  strong  domestic  support  and  feared  escalation 
the  least.  It  was  North  Vietnam  and  its  confederates  in  South 
Vietnam  that  possessed  the  resolve  to  reach  a  clear  objective  they 
never  lost  sight  of — the  independence  and  reunification  of  their 
country  under  the  barmer  of  North  Viemam. 

There  were  other  factors  that  militated  against  American  and 
South  Vietnamese  use  of  coercive  diplomacy  toward  North 
Vietnam.  First  of  aU  was  American  reluctance  to  use  strong 
coercive  tactics  because  of  fear  of  possible  reactions  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  especially  China.  The  lessons  of  Korea  were 
strongly  imbedded  in  the  thinking  of  American  policymakers, 
including  Johnson.^*  This  dictated  a  gradual,  incremental,  strategy 
characterized  by  a  constant  and  more  than  slightly  apprehensive 
over-the -shoulder  look  at  China.  With  this  fear  motivating  the 
president’s  thinking  (and  even  his  target  selection),  any  strong 
version  of  coercive  diplomacy  was  clearly  out  of  the  question. 

The  weaker  version  of  coercive  diplomacy  also  proved 
inappropriate.  The  threat  that  was  intended  to  be  conveyed  by 
Johnson’s  bombing  campaign  that  began  in  the  spring  of  1965  was 
never  judged  a  fully  credible  threat  by  the  North  Vietnamese.  To 
be  effective,  the  threat  would  have  conveyed  a  message  that 
promised  greater  punishment  in  the  future  if  the  North  Vietnamese 
failed  to  comply.  Such  a  message  was  never  clearly  and  explicitly 
transmitted  to  Hanoi. 

Not  only  was  the  threat  of  future  punishment  never  made  clear, 
the  actions  we  required  the  North  Vietnamese  to  take  in  order  for 
us  to  halt  the  bombing  were  never  made  explicit.  As  Roger  Fisher 
has  pointed  out,  our  demand  in  March  1965  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  “stop  aggression’’  was  so  vague  and  ill  defined  as  to 
be  virmally  meaningless.'^^ 

Clearly  the  use  of  force  in  Vietnam  was  badly  handled.  One  can 
argue,  as  many  have,  that  we  might  have  been  successful  had  force 
been  applied  massively  and  consistently  and  at  an  earlier  date.  This 
argument  contends  that  the  incremental  approach  killed  us.  Others 
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have  argued  that  our  failure  was  due  to  our  inability  to  understand 
guerrilla  warfare  and  that  an  earlier  and  stronger  emphasis  on 
effective  counterinsurgency  operations  might  have  saved  us  and 
the  South  Vietnamese  from  defeat.  Our  own  judgment  is  that  both 
these  views  are  wrong,  though  the  latter  seems  more  plausible  than 
the  former.  It  is  our  view,  one  now  widely  shared,  that  given  the 
nature  of  the  conflict — a  civil  war  that  had  been  going  on  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century — ^the  war  was  simply  unwinnable. 

It  is  commonly  argued  that  a  full-fledged,  unrestricted  bombing 
campaign  could  have  won  the  war.  Considering  the  results  of 
strategic  bombing  in  World  War  II  and  also  the  fact  that  Vietnam 
was  a  preindustrial  society,  there  is  considerable  reason  to  doubt 
this  assertion.'**  Available  evidence  indicates  the  North 
Vietnamese  were  prepared  to  fight  on  regardless  of  how  much  the 
American  bombing  campaign  accelerated.  The  only  solution, 
therefore,  was  to  turn  North  Vietnam  into  a  desert,  to  “bomb  them 
back  to  the  Stone  Age”  as  Gen  Curtis  E.  LeMay  supposedly  put 
it."*^  Clearly  such  a  “victory,”  even  if  obtainable,  would  have  been 
a  hollow  one  and  would  doubtless  have  reaped  a  massive  amount 
of  negative  world  opinion  for  the  United  States.'*^ 

Many  military  men  and  some  civilians  stiU  insist  that  an  invasion 
of  North  Vietnam  by  American  forces  could  have  produced 
victory.  There  is  no  assurance  that  this  would  have  been  the  case; 
indeed,  it  might  well  have  degenerated  into  a  prolonged  guerrilla 
war  or  escalated  into  a  struggle  with  Chinese  army  units  poised  on 
the  border  between  North  Vietnam  and  China.  And  as  George 
Herring  points  out,  even  had  an  American/South  Vietnamese 
invasion  been  successful,  we  would  then  have  had  the  unenviable, 
expensive  task  of  policing  a  hostile,  desolated  country  on  the 
doorstep  of  an  alarmed  and  angry  China.'*'*  Prospects  for  the 
rapprochement  with  China,  which  was  later  carried  out  under 
Nixon  and  which  was  so  politically  important  for  our  global 
foreign  policy,  might  well  have  vanished  entirely. 

Thus,  in  hindsight  it  seems  highly  improbable  that  the  use  of 
any  type  of  military  power  could  have  brought  a  lasting  victory  in 
Vietnam.  Even  as  early  as  late  1963,  informed  observers  such  as 
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Roger  Hilsman  (at  that  time  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Intelligence 
and  Research  in  the  State  Department)  were  convinced  that  any 
type  of  meaningful  success  in  Vietnam  would  have  to  be 
accomplished  through  political  and  social  programs,  not  through 
military  actions.  Said  Hilsman,  “In  the  State  Department,  we  were 
convinced  that  the  only  way  the  Vietcong  could  be  defeated  in  a 
permanent,  political  sense  was  through  a  political  and  social 
program  to  which  military  measures  were  subordinated.”^^ 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  stick  was  not  appropriate  for  the 
Vietnam  situation  (or  at  least  was  inappropriately  used),  would 
greater  accommodation  have  provided  a  more  effective  means  of 
reaching  a  better  outcome?  Our  short  answer  to  that  question  is  a 
qualified  yes,  provided  it  had  been  applied  relatively  early  and 
provided  also  that  force  had  been  used  in  a  low-profile  mode.  What 
we  are  saying  is  that  an  approach  utilizing  positive  diplomacy, 
while  it  would  not  have  prevented  North  Vietnam  from  dominating 
South  Vietnam,  would  have  doubtlessly  reduced  American  and 
Vietnamese  losses  greatly — ^with  a  final  result  no  worse,  and 
possibly  better,  than  what  in  fact  occurred. 

Utilizing  those  factors  we  have  discussed  throughout  this  study, 
let  us  now  consider  in  greater  detail  why  force  failed  in  Vietnam, 
why  accommodation  was  inadequately  and  inappropriately  used, 
and  why  a  more  judicious  employment  of  accommodation  might 
have  produced  not  “victory”  but  rather  a  less  undesirable  outcome . 
Because  of  their  importance  in  the  case  of  Vietnam,  we  will  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  structure  of  the  situation  and  personality 
factors. 

Structure  of  the  Situation 

As  already  observed  several  times,  this  was  essentially  an 
indigenous  struggle,  a  civil  war.  Far  more  than  an  example  of 
Communist  expansion,  as  many  leading  American  policymakers 
(including  the  president)  perceived  it,  the  conflict  represented  the 
continuing  explosion  of  a  powerful  Vietnamese  nationalism. 
Outside  powers — the  United  States,  China,  and  the  Soviet 
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Union — could  lend  assistance  to  their  client-states,  but  none  of 
these  could  exercise  control  over  the  revolution.  Obsessed  by  their 
long  and  costly  struggle  for  independence  from  one  colonial  power 
(France),  the  followers  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  had  no  intention  of 
surrendering  to  what  they  considered  another  colonial  power  (the 
United  States).  Because  of  this  fact,  plus  realities  of  geography 
(difficult  terrain  and  location  on  China’s  doorstep),  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  in  South  Vietnam  stood  little  chance  of  being 
successful.  The  lack  of  a  viable  political  structure  in  South 
Vietnam  and  the  resulting  lack  of  popular  support  among  the 
Vietnamese  population  for  the  American-backed  government  of 
South  Viemam  made  failure  a  virtual  certainty. 

Thus,  coercion  by  the  United  States  would  be  no  more  likely  to 
turn  back  the  revolutionary  tide  in  Vietnam  than  force  had  been 
successful  in  stemming  the  French  Revolution  of  1789,  or  the 
Russian  Revolution  of  1917,  or  the  Chinese  Revolution  that  swept 
the  Middle  Kingdom  and  brought  victory  to  Mao  T se  -tung  ’  s  forces 
in  1949.  As  Ernest  R.  May  has  said,  a  better  understanding  by 
American  policymakers  of  Vietnam’s  history  and  culture  “might 
also  have  led  to  recognition  that  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  was  in 
many  if  not  most  respects  a  civil  war,  the  determining  forces  of 
which  were  outgrowths  of  the  Vietnamese  past  and  likely  to  be 
affected  only  marginally  by  foreigners.” 

But  if  coercion  was  unlikely  to  be  successful  in  a  situation 
featuring  civil  war  and  a  long-continuing  revolutionary  struggle 
by  a  determined  foe,  was  the  structure  of  the  Vietnam  conflict 
susceptible  to  solution  by  a  more  accommodative  approach — by 
an  earlier  and  more  effective  use  of  the  carrot?  Our  answer,  as  we 
noted  earlier,  is  yes,  but  only  if  certain  qualifications  are  made. 
Accommodation  could  have  reduced  America’s  losses  and 
brought  a  much  earlier  settlement  of  the  war.  But  this  would  have 
happened  only  if  we  had  recognized  and  accepted  the  following 
realities:  (1)  that  the  conflict  was  a  civil  war  resulting  from  a  long 
revolutionary  stmggle;  (2)  that  it  involved  at  its  core  far  more 
fundamental  elements  than  simply  a  struggle  between  democratic 
and  Communist  forces,  being  essentially  a  social  modernization 
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process  in  which  new  groups  were  entering  the  political  life  of 
Vietnam;  (3)  that  because  of  this  fact,  the  struggle  was  not 
winnable  by  the  United  States  any  more  than  it  was  winnable  by 
the  French;  (4)  that  because  of  the  strength  and  determination  of 
the  North  Vietnamese,  the  equal  determination  of  the  Vietcong, 
and  the  lack  of  a  viable  political  structure  in  the  South,  it  was  highly 
probable  or  inevitable  that  the  forces  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  would 
eventually  dominate  the  country;  and  (5)  that  the  struggle  did  not 
directly  affect  vital  American  interests. 

Vietnam,  then,  from  the  standpoint  of  situational  context,  was 
basically  a  no-win  situation  for  the  United  States.  Insisting  on 
applying  our  containment  policy  to  an  internal  struggle  thousands 
of  miles  from  our  shores  was  one  major  error.  Interpreting  the 
struggle  as  a  military  threat  rather  than  the  political  threat  it  was, 
was  a  second  major  error.  Allowing  our  initial  commitments  and 
rhetoric  to  become  the  rationale  for  additional  commitments  was 
a  third  tragic  miscalculation.'^^  And  perhaps  the  greatest  error  of 
all  was  our  failure  to  admit  that  there  are  certain  conflicts  in  the 
world  that,  regardless  of  our  feelings  about  them,  are  simply  not 
deterrable  by  military  force.  Indeed,  some  of  them  are  simply  not 
deterrable  by  any  means.  As  Alexander  George  and  Richard 
Smoke  put  it: 

In  retrospect  there  seem  to  be  good  reasons  for  believing  the  threat  posed 
by  Hanoi  to  South  Vietnam,  at  least  (and  perhaps  to  Laos  as  well),  was 
simply  not  deterrable  by  deterrence  policy  the  United  States  could  have 
been  willing  to  attempt.  If  at  that  time  the  U.S.  had  possessed  a  deterrence 
theory  with  a  better-defined  scope  which  was  capable  of  differentiating 
deterrable  from  nondeterrable  threats,  the  U.S.  might  not  have  made  the 
deterrence  commitments  it  later  felt  it  had  to  fulfill  in  order  to  maintain 
its  general  credibility.'** 

Thus,  the  overall  situation  was  not  one  that  was  susceptible  to 
solution  by  military  means.  True,  the  United  States  had  military 
options  in  Vietnam,  but  none  of  them  were  really  viable  options 
because  of  the  political  context  of  the  situation.  As  George  and 
Smoke  point  out,  “The  United  States  must  possess  practical, 
usable,  and  specific  military  options,  and  applying  these  options 
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must  be  politically  feasible.”"*^  Applying  this  maxim  to  Vietnam, 
they  concluded: 

Hanoi  never  doubted  overall  American  military  power,  nor  the  intent  of 
American  decision-makers  to  protect  South  Vietnam  and  Laos.  What 
Hanoi  doubted — essentially  rightly — was  first,  America’s  capacity  to 
find  specific  military  options  that  would  be  effective  against  guerrilla 
attack;  and  second,  the  domestic  political  feasibility  for  the  U.S.  of 
applying  effective  military  options  over  an  extended  period  of  time.^° 

Vital  interests  and  resolve  certainly  did  not  favor  the  United 
States.  The  asymmetry  of  motivation  clearly  was  on  the  side  of 
North  Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong.  We  continually  failed  to 
recognize  this  fact  because  of  our  insistence  on  interpreting  the 
struggle  as  one  featuring  external  aggression  rather  than  what  it 
actually  was — a  civU  war. 

Communication  between  the  parties  in  the  Vietnam  War  was 
poor  throughout.  The  United  States  and  North  Vietnam  talked  past 
each  other  during  almost  the  entire  struggle.  Again  this  was  in  no 
small  part  due  to  our  failure  to  see  the  conflict  for  what  it  was.  Had 
we  recognized  that  the  fundamental  values  at  stake  for  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  their  allies  in  South  Vietnam  were  fueled 
essentially  by  an  intense  nationalism  (not  a  messianic  drive  for 
Communist  worldwide  expansion),  we  would  doubtless  have 
reached  the  conclusion  much  earlier  that  a  military  solution  was 
not  possible  and  that  some  form  of  negotiated  compromise  was 
essential. 

In  summary,  the  structure  of  the  situation,  a  civil  war  featuring 
a  struggle  for  independence  from  colonial  rule,  was  one  that  was 
not  likely  to  be  solved  by  outside  coercion.  The  nature  of  the 
conflict — a  dedicated  and  unified  North  Vietnam,  committed 
deeply  to  a  cause,  against  a  divided,  shakily  committed  South 
Vietnam — ^meant  that  the  asymmetry  of  motivation  favored  North 
Vietnam.  Because  the  meaning  of  the  struggle  was  misperceived 
and  the  determination  of  the  opponent  underestimated,  adequate 
communication  failed  to  develop.  With  poor  communication,  the 
healthy  dynamics  of  a  reciprocal  bargaining  process  failed  to  take 
hold.  As  we  have  seen,  certain  military  options  were  available  to 
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the  United  States,  but  none  of  them  were  really  viable  considering 
the  nature  of  the  situation. 

Thus,  the  use  of  coercion — coercive  diplomacy — ^was  not 
favored.  The  use  of  positive  diplomacy  was  not  favored  either,  if 
one’s  goal  was  to  achieve  a  victory  in  Vietnam.  However,  if  one 
accepted  the  premise  that  the  only  thing  possible  in  that  Southeast 
Asian  country  was  some  form  of  compromise,  then  the  intelligent 
use  of  positive  diplomacy  could  have  brought  that  about.  But  this 
could  have  occurred  only  if  certain  personality  types,  receptive  to 
the  tenets  of  positive  diplomacy,  had  been  guiding  American 
policy.  This  was  not  the  case,  and  especially  not  where  the 
president,  Lyndon  Johnson,  was  concerned. 


The  Role  of  Personality 

Vietnam  is  a  classic  case  illustrating  the  powerful  effect 
personality  can  have  on  foreign  policy.  One  has  only  to  read  Doris 
Kearns’s  biography  of  Lyndon  Johnson  to  see,  stunningly  revealed 
in  his  own  words,  the  belief  system  and  personality  traits  that  were 
to  be  instrumental  in  impaling  the  United  States  on  the  horns  of 
the  Vietnam  dilemma  for  over  five  critical  years.  True,  one  cannot 
fault  Johnson  alone  or  lay  at  the  door  of  his  personality  total 
responsibility  for  the  debacle  in  that  distant  Asian  land.  Both 
circumstances  and  many  other  individuals  and  nations  must  share 
the  blame.  Still,  even  a  cursory  review  of  the  president’s  words 
and  actions  provides  a  depressing  look  at  a  man  whose  overall 
background  and  personality  left  him  tragically  ill  equipped  to  deal 
with  a  complicated  foreign  policy  issue  like  Vietnam.  Had  he  been 
in  a  less  exalted  position,  the  effects  might  have  been  less  serious. 
His  actions  as  president,  however,  resulted  in  a  foreign  policy 
disaster. 

Probably  better  than  any  single  case,  Lyndon  Johnson  and 
Vietnam  illustrate  the  key  lessons  we  have  attempted  to  present  in 
this  book.  No  case  represents  so  dramatically  and  tragically  how 
those  things  that  have  acted  as  inhibiting  factors  on  the  use  of 
accommodation  have  adversely  affected  our  politico-military 
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policy.  Those  factors  include  the  obsessive  fear  of  anything  labeled 
Communist;  the  fascination  with  slogans  like  containment  and 
their  application  to  inappropriate  circumstances;  the  confusion  of 
“means”  with  “ends”;  the  unwarranted  use  of  inapplicable 
historical  analogies  like  “Munich”;  the  inability  or  unwillingness 
to  resist  domestic  political  pressures  that  produced  poor  decisions 
in  foreign  policy;  the  apparent  inability  to  see  that  rhetoric  (as 
opposed  to  facts)  was  increasingly  shaping  Vietnam  policy;  the 
failure  to  see  that  no  vital  American  interests  were  involved  except 
those  created  by  the  words  of  American  policymakers;  and, 
probably  worst  of  all,  the  near  total  inability  to  see  that  the  human 
and  materiel  costs  involved  were  far  greater  than  any  gain  that  was 
even  remotely  achievable.  As  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  has  said: 

Prudence  implies  the  old  theological  principle  of  proportionality — the 
principle  that  means  must  bear  a  rational  relationship  to  ends.  American 
intervention  in  Vietnam  lost  its  last  claim  to  legitimacy  when  the  means 
employed  and  the  destruction  wrought  grew  out  of  any  rational 
relationship  to  the  interests  threatened  and  the  objectives  sought.^* 

To  Lyndon  Johnson,  Vietnam  was  a  test — a  test  of  his  courage, 
his  political  ability,  his  determination,  and  even  his  manliness. 
After  lamenting  at  one  point  about  how  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
was  interfering  with  his  “Great  Society”  programs,  Johnson 
warned: 

But  if  I  left  that  war  and  let  the  Communists  take  over  South  Vietnam, 
then  I  would  be  seen  as  a  coward  and  my  nation  would  be  seen  as  an 
appeaser  and  we  would  both  find  it  impossible  to  accomplish  anything  for 
anybody  anywhere  on  the  entire  globe.^^ 

Heavily  influenced  like  most  men  of  his  generation  by  the  events 
of  the  1930s  and  1940s,  Johnson  was  drawn  to  historical  examples 
like  the  appeasement  of  Hitler  at  Munich  and  the  “loss”  of  China 
in  1949.  With  little  if  any  careful  analysis  of  their  applicability  to 
Vietnam,  the  president  (as  well  as  his  secretary  of  state  and  others) 
chose  to  apply  them  to  the  war  in  that  country.  Said  Johnson: 
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Yet  everything  I  knew  about  history  told  me  that  if  I  got  out  of  Vietnam 
and  let  Ho  Chi  Minh  run  through  the  streets  of  Saigon,  then  I’d  be  doing 
exactly  what  Chamberlain  did  in  World  War  II.  I’d  be  giving  a  big  fat 
reward  to  aggression.  And  I  knew  that  if  we  let  Communist  aggression 
succeed  in  taking  over  South  Vietnam,  there  would  follow  in  this  country 
an  endless  national  debate — a  mean  and  disruptive  debate — that  would 
shatter  my  Presidency,  kill  my  administration  and  damage  our  democracy. 

I  knew  that  Harry  Truman  and  Dean  Acheson  had  lost  their  effectiveness 
from  the  day  that  the  Communists  took  over  in  China.  I  beheved  that  the 
loss  of  China  had  played  a  role  in  the  rise  of  Joe  McCarthy.  And  I  knew 
that  all  these  things  taken  together,  were  chickenshit  compared  with  what 
might  happen  if  we  lost  Vietnam 

But  in  addition  to  laboring  under  these  beliefs,  inappropriate  to 
the  Vietnam  situation,  Johnson  was  afflicted  with  a  complicated, 
contradictory  personality — aggressive  and  dominating  on  the 
surface  but  riddled  underneath  by  deep  and  destructive 
insecurities.  Speculating  on  what  would  happen  if  he  failed  to 
persevere  in  Vietnam,  he  painted  a  vivid  picture  of  what  might  be 
said  of  his  manliness: 

For  this  time  there  would  be  Robert  Kennedy  out  in  front  leading  the  fight 
against  me,  telling  everyone  that  I  had  betrayed  John  Kennedy’s 
commitment  to  South  Viemam.  That  I  had  let  a  democracy  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Communists.  That  I  was  a  coward.  An  unmanly  man.  A  man 
without  a  spine.  Oh,  I  could  see  it  coming  all  right.  Every  night  when  I 
fell  asleep  I  would  see  myself  tied  to  the  ground  in  the  middle  of  a  long, 
open  space.  In  the  distance,  I  could  hear  the  voices  of  thousands  of  people. 
They  were  all  shouting  at  me  and  running  toward  me:  “Coward!  Traitor! 
Weakling!”  They  kept  coming  closer.  They  began  throwing  stones.  At 
exactly  that  moment  I  would  generally  wake  up . . .  terribly  shaken.^'* 

Again  it  must  be  said  that  the  president  was  far  from  the  only 
important  player  whose  personality  and  belief  system  had  been 
shaped  by  the  events  of  the  1930s,  World  War  H,  and  the  years  of 
cold  war  with  the  Soviets.  Key  individuals  like  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara,  and 
National  Security  Adviser  Walter  W.  Rostow  held  much  the  same 
views,  though  McNamara’s  would  later  dramatically  change.  Nor 
were  others  free  of  personality  traits  that  impacted  negatively  on 
Vietnam  policy — ^Rostow  being  a  case  in  point.  StHl  it  was  the 
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president  who  made  the  final  decisions,  the  man  whose  beliefs  and 
personality  traits  made  the  greatest  impact.  Unfortunately,  at  least 
in  the  case  of  Vietnam,  the  impact  was  a  negative  one.  As  Doris 
Kearns  put  it; 

In  bequeathing  him  the  problem  of  Vietnam,  history  presented  Lyndon 
Johnson  with  issues  alien  to  his  experience,  resistant  to  his  method  of 
leadership,  yet  decisive  for  his  Presidency. 

That  was  a  historic  misfortune,  for  Johnson  and  for  America.  But  Johnson 
was  not  simply  a  victim  of  circumstance.  Destiny  and  victimization  are 
not  the  same.  The  latter  assumes  neither  an  act  of  will  nor  even  a 
motivating  passion;  the  circumstances  appear  as  exclusively  external, 
arbitrary,  and  exorbitant.  But  Lyndon  Johnson’s  decision  to  escalate  the 
war  in  Vietnam  was  his  own,  the  product  of  his  beliefs,  inward  needs,  and 
the  public  experience  of  decades 


Outlook  for  Accommodation 

Thus,  personality  and  domestic  political  factors  were  not  such 
as  to  encourage  the  use  of  genuine,  realistic  accommodation  in  the 
case  of  Vietnam.  The  personality  of  the  key  player  in  the  drama, 
Lyndon  Johnson,  was  driven  by  the  need  to  prove  himself  strong 
to  the  influential  foreign  policy  establishment,  to  the  country’s 
powerful  right  wing  (which  Johnson  feared),  to  the  Kennedy s  and 
their  supporters,  and  to  himself. 

It  is  true  that  he  looked  on  Vietnam  as  basically  a  situation 
calling  for  astute  bargaining  involving  ultimately  negotiable 
issues.  Utilizing  force  in  a  controlled  and  careful  fashion,  he  was 
convinced  he  could  ultimately  force  the  North  Vietnamese  to  the 
bargaining  table  and  achieve  a  negotiated  end  to  the  struggle. 
Confident  of  his  unquestioned  ability  as  a  negotiator  in  American 
politics,  he  hoped  to  cover  his  inexperience  and  insecurity  in 
foreign  affairs  by  forcing  situations  like  Vietnam  into  the  more 
familiar  operating  framework  of  domestic  affairs.  Like  Procrustes, 
however,  he  found  the  fit  a  difficult  one.  He  simply  failed  to 
understand  that  what  he  considered  negotiable,  the  North 
Vietnamese  did  not.  Totally  misperceiving  the  nature  of  the 
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Vietnam  conflict,  largely  unfamiliar  with  the  history  and  culture 
of  that  small  nation,  grossly  underestimating  the  difficulties  in 
successfully  applying  coercive  diplomacy,  Johnson  stood  little 
chance  from  the  beginning  of  achieving  a  happy  outcome. 

Tme,  Johnson  wanted  negotiations  but  on  his  schedule  and  on 
his  terms.  Following  the  precepts  of  NSC-68,  the  president  and  his 
advisers  did  not  want  serious  negotiations  untU  a  “situation  of 
strength”  had  been  built  up;  the  long-held  belief  in  “negotiation 
from  strength”  was  alive  and  well  in  Johnson’s  administration. 
There  was  a  serious  problem,  however;  building  strength  required 
getting  involved  in  an  ever-deeper  military  commitment  in  a 
situation  that  basically  called  for  political  rather  than  military 
solutions. 

There  were  numerous  opportunities  during  the  Vietnam  War  for 
the  United  States  to  pursue  serious  negotiations  with  the  North 
Vietnamese.  Intermediaries  like  Charles  de  Gaulle,  Secretary  U 
Thant  of  the  United  Nations,  British  prime  minister  Harold  Wilson, 
and  even  Pope  Paul  made  repeated  efforts  to  get  negotiations 
started.  These  efforts  failed  during  Johnson’s  tenure  in  office  for 
several  reasons:  (1)  the  North  Vietnamese,  aware  ofthe  unrest  over 
the  war  in  the  United  States,  felt  they  could  outlast  America  and 
were  frequently  intransigent;  (2)  the  Johnson  administration, 
though  it  made  numerous  proposals  for  negotiations,  never  made 
it  clear  in  political  terms  what  the  North  Vietnamese  would  have 
to  do  to  get  the  United  States  to  halt  the  bombing;^^  (3)  both  sides 
attempted  to  hold  back  in  order  to  negotiate  from  a  position  of 
strength;  (4)  the  Johnson  administration,  through  its  rhetoric  about 
our  commitment  to  a  “free  South  Vietnam,”  had  virtually  mled  out 
a  political  compromise  settlement,  leaving  military  victory  about 
the  only  way  to  avoid  what  would  appear  to  be  an  American 
defeat;^’  and  (5)  because  of  our  overblown  and  unrealistic  rhetoric, 
we  refused  to  acknowledge  the  real  nature  of  the  struggle  and  hence 
could  not  see  what  realistic  options  were  actually  available. 

As  we  have  indicated,  a  realistic  policy  of  positive  diplomacy 
could  have  brought  a  compromised  political  settlement  much 
earlier  than  in  fact  occurred.  This  would  have  required  that  we  (1) 
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carefully  assess  the  legitimate  interests  of  the  opponent;  (2) 
objectively  assess  our  own  national  interests,  placing  ideological 
considerations  in  their  proper  perspective;  and  (3)  recognize  the 
struggle  as  a  civil  war  and  further  acknowledge  that  in  such  a 
setting  apolitical  compromise  was  essential.  Had  these  things  been 
done,  policymakers  could  have  seen,  much  earlier,  that  a  victory 
by  South  Vietnam  was  not  possible.  Had  that  been  done,  policy 
would  have  much  earlier  developed  along  the  lines  finally 
proposed  by  a  discouraged  Robert  McNamara  on  19  May 
1968 — essentially  a  plan  calling  for  a  coalition  government  of 
North  and  South  Vietnamese  (and  Vietcong)  and  abandonment  of 
the  idea  that  we  could  guarantee  a  non-Communist  South 
Vietnam.^*  True,  this  meant  abandoning  the  idea  of  victory,  but 
this  is  what  the  situation  demanded. 

Based  on  hindsight  as  to  what  in  fact  happened  during  the 
Vietnam  War,  it  now  seems  that  the  best  possible  solution,  soon 
after  the  United  States  became  militarily  involved  and  it  became 
increasingly  clear  that  a  satisfactory  military  solution  was  unlikely, 
would  have  been  a  proposal  to  accept  a  total  cease-fire  and  a 
coalition  government  pending  nationwide  elections  under  UN 
supervision.  This  would  have  undoubtedly  meant  a  Communist 
victory  in  the  elections  and  a  takeover  of  the  country  by  Ho  Chi 
Minh  and  his  forces.  But  this  was  clearly  preferable  to  losing 
thousands  of  American  and  Vietnamese  lives  and  billions  of 
dollars,  and  still  winding  up  with  the  same  result. 

But,  protests  the  reader,  that  is  hindsight  after  more  than  two 
decades,  an  easy  but  not  a  very  fair  assessment.  Granted.  To  be 
fair,  we  must  put  ourselves  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  1960s  when 
Lyndon  Johnson,  Dean  Rusk,  and  Robert  McNamara  had  to  make 
their  decisions.  It  is  far  easier  to  look  logically  at  Vietnam  from 
the  perspective  of  the  1980s  than  it  was  during  those  days  when 
containment  was  virtually  an  untouchable  doctrine  and  many 
intelligent  people  still  perceived  communism  as  a  monolithic  force 
bent  on  world  domination,  despite  much  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

We  do  not  quarrel  with  the  hindsight -is-unfair  argument.  What 
we  contend  here  is  that  a  standard  policy  featuring  accommo- 
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dation — ^positive  diplomacy — as  a  strong  element  could  have 
prevented  Vietnam  from  developing  into  the  tragedy  it  did.  Had 
the  tenets  of  positive  diplomacy  been  followed  early,  had  we  been 
able  to  employ  such  a  policy  to  explore  the  situation  in  its  early 
stages,  perhaps  we  could  have  saved  much  of  what  we  lost  in 
Vietnam,  most  importantly  American  and  Vietnamese  lives. 

For  example,  if  the  president,  the  National  Security  Council,  and 
the  State  Department — facing  a  complicated  political  situation  in 
Vietnam — ^had  attempted  a  policy  of  positive  diplomacy  early  in 
the  crisis,  the  approach  would  have  been  far  different.  Possible 
common  interests  would  have  been  carefully  analyzed,  every 
effort  would  have  been  made  to  “put  oneself  in  the  shoes  of  the 
adversary,”  and  legitimate  vital  interests  of  both  parties  would 
have  been  carefully  assessed.  A  careful  study  of  what  might  appeal 
to  the  opponent  would  have  been  made.  As  Roger  Fisher  has  said: 

In  this  era  of  nuclear  weapons  and  deterrence  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  become  quite  sophisticated  about  making  threats.  We  have  no 
comparable  sophistication  regarding  the  making  of  offers.  This  is  true 
despite  the  fact  that  the  process  of  exerting  influence  through  offers  is  far 
more  conducive  to  international  peace  than  the  process  of  exerting 
influence  through  threats.^^ 

Early  in  the  crisis  threats  would  have  been  limited  to  a 
low-profile  display  of  force,  communicating  to  the  opponent  an 
ability  to  use  armed  might  if  necessary  but  tacitly  indicating  a 
desire  to  avoid  it  if  at  aU  possible.  If,  however,  the  opponent  had 
initiated  violent  action — as  for  example  the  Vietcong  attacks  on 
American  forces  at  Bien  Hoa  and  Pleiku — these  would  have  been 
answered  on  atit-for-tat  basis,  a  strategy  that  considerable  research 
indicates  produces  the  most  positive  cooperative  responses.  (In  the 
tit-for-tat  strategy,  a  negative  act  is  answered  by  a  negative  act,  a 
positive  act  by  a  positive  act.)^  At  the  same  time,  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  crisis,  all  available  political  approaches  and 
solutions  would  have  been  under  exploration.  Possible  nego¬ 
tiations  would  have  been  explored  consistently  and  in  a  sincere 
fashion,  not  in  the  desultory  and  frequently  skeptical  manner  that 
too  often  characterized  the  Johnson  administration.^* 
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In  addition  to  these  steps,  possible  carrots  would  have  been 
carefully  studied  for  their  applicability  to  the  situation.  As  Fisher 
points  out,  President  Johnson’s  famous  Johns  Hopkins  University 
speech  on  7  April  1965,  in  which  he  proposed  a  billion-dollar 
Mekong  River  development  project  to  aid  Vietnam,  simply  had  no 
appeal  to  the  opponent.  Not  only  did  it  smack  of  bribing  the 
Vietnamese  to  give  up  their  revolution  and  struggle  for  national 
independence,  the  nature  of  the  project  would  have  meant  Vietnam 
would  be  invaded  by  an  army  of  “capitalist”  businessmen  under 
control  of  the  United  States,  hardly  an  attractive  prospect  to  a 
Leninist-Marxist  regime. The  point  is  that  if  threats  must  possess 
credibility,  certainly  promises  must  also  be  credible.  And  one  can 
hardly  make  a  credible  proposal  for  accommodation  if  there  is  no 
understanding  of  what  motivates  the  opponent. 

Clearly  there  is  no  way  to  prove  positive  diplomacy  would  have 
been  successful  in  Viemam.  We  think,  however,  that  a  very  good 
case  can  be  made  that  such  a  policy  would  have  been  far  more 
successful  than  the  policy  we  actually  employed.  Through  the 
lower-force  profile  and  a  greater  emphasis  on  accommodation, 
positive  diplomacy  at  the  very  least  would  have  produced  more 
explicit  bargaining  and  hence  improved  communication.  Better 
communication  would  doubtless  have  clarified  the  extent  of  each 
party’s  interests  and  relative  commitment  and  certainly  should 
have  made  clearer  to  American  policymakers  the  real  nature  of  the 
struggle.  Above  all,  by  restricting  the  use  of  force  to  the  very 
minimal  levels  of  positive  diplomacy,  we  could  have  bought  time, 
avoiding  the  incremental  military  actions  that  increasingly  turned 
the  situation  into  a  military  problem  rather  than  the  political 
problem  it  actually  was. 

But  all  of  these  positive  outcomes  could  not  occur  unless  we  had 
a  commitment  to  a  policy  of  positive  diplomacy,  or  at  least  a  very 
similar  policy.  This  was  not  the  case.  Instead,  our  commitment  was 
to  a  very  different  policy — containment,  and  to  its  instrument, 
deterrence.  And  the  instrument,  unfortunately,  was  conceived  of 
primarily  as  a  military  tool.  Without  another  more  positive  policy 
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in  our  tool  kit,  we  lacked  the  instruments  to  avoid  the  tragedy  of 
Vietnam. 

In  the  final  chapter,  as  we  try  to  summarize  our  findings  about 
positive  diplomacy,  we  will  again  touch  on  its  applicability  to 
Vietnam.  Clearly  conditions  in  the  Vietnam  case  were  not 
conducive  to  its  use.  Virtually  all  the  inhibiting  factors  that  limit 
policies  of  conciliation  were  present,  including  personality  types 
ill  suited  to  accommodative  strategies.  Thus,  in  a  real  sense  our 
discussion  of  what  might  have  been  is  academic  and  irrelevant.  In 
another  sense  it  is  not,  because  Viemam  is  such  a  classic  case  of 
faulty  policy,  blindly  followed,  that  it  obviously  offers  many 
lessons  about  policies  that  clearly  did  not  work.  Thus,  we  can 
legitimately  speculate  that  developing  other  policies  such  as 
positive  diplomacy  to  meet  similar  future  crises  may  make  it 
possible  to  avoid  the  kind  of  military  and  political  disaster  that 
occurred  in  that  little  Southeast  Asian  country.  However,  for  that 
to  happen,  such  policies,  as  we  have  just  indicated,  must  be 
accepted  and  available  to  policymakers.  The  fact  of  their  lack  of 
availability,  their  lack  of  prominence,  and  their  lack  of 
acceptability  are  the  greatest  inhibiting  factors  to  their  productive 
use. 
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Part  3 


Summary 


Chapter  10 


Sticks,  Carrots,  and  Positive 
Diplomacy:  A  Review 


In  this  chapter  we  summarize  what  we  think  we  have  learned 
about  positive  diplomacy  in  the  preceding  chapters.  First, 
however,  we  should  review  the  purpose  of  the  book  and  the  scope 
of  the  subject. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n  the  United  States  has  relied  very 
heavily  on  the  use  of  military  force  to  influence  the  decisions  of 
other  states.  As  Barry  M.  Blechman  and  Stephen  S.  Kaplan  have 
documented,  there  were  215  instances  between  1946  and  1975  in 
which  the  United  States  used  force,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
persuade  other  states  not  to  do  something  or  to  do  something  they 
would  not  have  done  otherwise.*  Philip  D.  Zelikow  has  identified 
an  additional  44  instances  between  1975  and  1982.^  And  since 
1982  there  have  been  a  considerable  number  of  other  instances, 
including  our  invasion  of  Grenada  in  1983,  our  raid  on  Libya  in 
1986,  the  invasion  of  Panama  in  1989,  and  Operation  Desert  Storm 
in  1991. 

In  a  number  of  these  cases,  force  was  used  in  an  exemplary 
fashion,  even  from  the  demanding  perspective  of  positive 
diplomacy.  In  a  number  of  critical  situations,  the  United  States  was 
able  to  combine  restrained  force  (the  stick)  with  some  combination 
of  accommodation  (the  carrot)  to  effectively  achieve  political 
objectives.  The  1958  Quemoy  crisis,  as  we  have  seen,  was  one  of 
these,  as  was  the  Berlin  crisis  that  same  year.  John  F.  Kennedy’s 
handling  of  the  1961  Laos  crisis  was  another  example.  The  1961 
Berlin  crisis,  as  we  have  noted,  was  in  many  respects  an  important 
example  of  the  effective  use  of  carrots  and  sticks,  but,  in  our 
judgment,  the  stick  was  overemphasized.  The  1962  Cuban  missile 
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crisis  represented  the  skillful  use  of  coercion  and  accommodation, 
while  Vietnam  represented  just  the  opposite. 

It  must  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
nearly  300  instances  in  which  force  has  been  used  by  the  United 
States  since  World  War  E  were  less  serious  than  these  cases. 
Probably  not  more  than  40  (or  only  about  13  percent)  could  be 
classified  as  dramatic  confrontations  or — as  Blechman  and  Kaplan 
put  it — “points  at  which  world  tensions,  which  usually  rise  or  fall 
only  in  small  increments,  increased  sharply.”  ^  These  more  serious 
crises  have  been  the  focus  of  our  attention. 

We  have  attempted  to  do  a  number  of  things  in  this  book, 
probably  too  many,  but  the  major  objectives  can  be  summarized 
fairly  briefly.  We  have  tried  (1)  to  demonstrate  that  the  United 
States  has  too  frequently  rehed  on  military  force  to  secure  political 
objectives  without  fully  understanding  the  relationship  between 
force  and  diplomacy,  between  sticks  and  carrots;  (2)  to  show  that 
military  force,  in  the  majority  of  situations  (though  not  all),  can  be 
most  effective  when  combined  with  various  kinds  of  inducements; 
(3)  to  demonstrate  that  we  have  neglected  conciliation  and 
accommodation  (carrots)  in  many  situations;  (4)  to  indicate  why 
this  has  been  true;  (5)  to  show  through  case  smdies  that  the  skillful 
blending  of  force  with  more  accommodative  steps  (what  we  have 
called  positive  diplomacy)  can  often  produce  better  results  than  a 
too-heavy  reliance  on  force;  (6)  to  point  out  that  the  effective  use 
of  accommodation  is  often  discredited,  or — perhaps  more 
accurately — ^that  the  use  of  force,  being  more  dramatic,  often 
receives  more  credit  than  it  deserves;  and  (7)  perhaps  most 
importantly,  to  show  that — at  least  in  the  majority  of  international 
crises — the  United  States  will  achieve  more  desirable  results  by 
following  from  the  outset  a  policy  of  positive  diplomacy  rather 
than  an  inflexible  policy  based  largely  on  military  coercion,  or 
even  deterrence. 
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The  Role  of  Force 


None  of  what  we  have  said  in  this  book  is  intended  to  relegate 
the  use  of  military  force  to  the  dustbin  of  history.  Force  will 
continue  to  be  an  important  means  of  achieving  political 
objectives.  As  Blechman  and  Kaplan  point  out,  the  United  States 
has  frequently  used  force  to  good  advantage,  and  it  will  continue 
to  find  the  armed  services  an  important  instrument  for  achieving 
foreign  policy  objectives  well  into  the  next  century.  As  of  this 
writing,  the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  seems  to  illustrate  the  fact  that 
occasions  will  arise  when  only  the  strong  application  of  force  can 
achieve  necessary  objectives.  Only  time  and  future  studies  will 
determine  whether  an  earlier  application  of  effective  deterrence 
and  coercive  diplomacy  might  have  achieved  better  results. 

Having  said  that,  however,  we  must  also  point  out  that  the  major 
weakness  in  using  force  is  that  it  rarely  results  in  long-term 
solutions  to  complex  international  problems  and  often  exacerbates 
them.  In  summarizing  the  results  of  their  study  of  more  than  200 
situations  involving  the  use  of  US  armed  forces,  Blechman  and 
Kaplan  observe  that  the  “success  rate  eroded  sharply  over  time.”'* 
In  short,  their  extensive  study  found  that  while  the  use  of  armed 
force  to  achieve  political  objectives  was  often  successful  in  the 
near  term,  it  generally  failed  to  produce  solutions  that  lasted  very 
long  (by  their  method  of  measurement  an)thing  over  six  months). 
Thus,  the  chief  advantage  of  using  armed  force,  at  least  according 
to  the  Blechman-Kaplan  study,  is  that  it  often  “delays  unwanted 
developments”  and  therefore  buys  time  to  find  other  more 
permanent  solutions.  But  the  authors  point  out  that 

though  there  is  some  value  in  “buying  time” — that  is,  keeping  a  situation 
open  and  flexible  enough  to  prevent  an  adverse  fait  accompli — ^it  should 
be  recognized  that  these  military  operations  cannot  substitute  for  more 
fundamental  policies  and  actions — diplomacy,  close  economic  and 
culmral  relations,  an  affinity  of  mutual  interests  and  perceptions — which 
can  form  the  basis  of  sound  and  successful  alliances  or  for  stable  adversary 
relations.  What  political-military  operations  perhaps  can  do  is  provide  a 
respite,  a  means  of  postponing  adverse  developments  long  enough  to 
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formulate  and  implement  new  policies  that  may  be  sustainable  over  the 

longer  term.^ 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  force  used  aggressively 
and  without  obvious  restraints  will  very  often  increase  the 
opponent’s  will  to  resist.  Rather  than  encouraging  him  to  seek 
accommodation,  unrestrained  force  will  frequently  encourage  him 
to  fight  harder.  The  people  of  England  under  the  German  “blitz” 
of  1940  and  the  North  Vietnamese  facing  the  American  bombing 
campaigns  of  the  Vietnam  War  are  prime  examples. 

The  historical  record  therefore  seems  to  indicate  that  while  force 
can  be  useful  for  certain  purposes  and  is  a  necessity  in  some 
circumstances,  it  has  real  limitations  as  an  instrument  to  find 
long -lasting  solutions  to  difficult  problems.  It  can  buy  time  to  find 
diplomatic  solutions.  Clearly  it  is  needed  to  oppose  aggressors 
where  the  aggressing  party  has  no  interest  in  reasonable 
compromise  and  must  be  opposed  by  force,  as  in  the  case  of  Hitler 
and  probably  Saddam  Hussein.  It  can  provide  the  added  leverage 
that,  when  introduced  into  a  conflict  equation  between  the  powers, 
may  in  certain  circumstances  push  the  parties  toward  a  settlement. 
But  far  too  often  it  has  negative  effects,  pushing  the  conflicting 
parties  toward  escalating  the  crisis,  obscuring  common  interests, 
and  stifling  the  communication  process.  To  be  effective  as  an 
instrument  that  encourages  resolution  of  crises  in  which  there  is 
conflict  but  where  neither  party  is  bent  on  aggression  and  where 
each  has  some  legitimate  interests,  force  must  be  used  in  a  careful, 
restrained,  low-profile  manner  that  communicates  to  the  opponent 
a  desire  for  compromise  and  a  nonviolent  settlement.  Above  all,  it 
must  be  used  in  conjunction  with  diplomatic  steps.  Ideally  it  will 
be  subordinate  to  those  approaches. 


The  Role  of  Accommodation 


Like  the  use  of  force,  accommodative  steps  also  present  certain 
problems.  The  most  serious,  of  course,  is  the  obvious  one: 
accommodation,  especially  if  attempted  too  soon  in  a  crisis,  may 
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be  interpreted  by  the  opponent  as  weakness.  If  this  occurs,  the 
accommodating  state  may  find  its  adversary  applying  more 
pressure  under  the  illusion  that  his  earlier  aggressive  moves  had 
prompted  the  conciliatory  steps.  Following  this  theory,  the 
aggressor  state  may  conclude  that  a  little  more  pressure  will 
perhaps  yield  even  greater  dividends.® 

This  is  a  very  real  and  serious  problem  for  those  favoring 
accommodative  strategies.  History  provides  many  examples  in 
which  attempts  at  conciliation  were  greeted  by  even  harsher 
pressure  from  the  enemy.  Again,  Hitler  serves  as  a  prime  example. 
Laboratory  studies  of  conflict  situations  also  confirm  that  the 
adversary  may  interpret  accommodative  strategies  as  weakness 
and  try  to  take  advantage  of  them.^ 

Hence,  we  arrive  at  the  key  problem  addressed  by  this  book; 
how  can  a  nation,  in  this  case  the  United  States,  formulate  a 
strategy  for  handling  foreign  policy  problems  that  does  not  suffer 
from  excessive  belligerence  and  inflexibility,  while  at  the  same 
time  avoiding  the  appearance  of  weakness  and  overly  accommo¬ 
dative  behavior  that  may  threaten  real  vital  interests?  As  noted  by 
Glenn  H.  Snyder  and  Paul  Diesing: 

The  problem  of  finding  the  appropriate  mix  between  coercive  and 
accommodative  tactics  is  the  central  dilemma  of  international  conflict, 
but  finding  the  recipe  and  implementing  it  is  beset  by  many  uncertainties 
and  pitfalls.  Both  coercion  and  accommodation  rest  on  virtually 
self-contained  but  somewhat  contradictory  logics.  Each  logic  has  its 
weaknesses,  which  tend  to  be  the  obverse  of  the  other’s  strengths.  Thus, 
a  blending  of  coercion  and  accommodation  offsets  the  vulnerabilities  of 
each  of  the  pure  strategies  with  countervailing  elements  of  the  other  but 
without  weakening  too  much  the  strengths  of  either.  Any  particular  blend 
may  be  considered  appropriate  if  the  gain  from  offsetting  the 
vulnerabilities  is  greater  than  the  costs  and  risks  introduced  by  the 
countervailing  strategy.* 

Snyder  and  Diesing  are  obviously  correct.  In  the  real  world, 
strategies  of  pure  coercion  or  pure  accommodation  are  rarely 
followed.  In  virtually  all  cases,  the  strategy  adopted  is  a  mixture 
of  coercion  and  accommodation.  The  question,  of  course,  is  how 
to  determine  the  appropriate  mix. 
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From  the  Snyder-Diesing  perspective,  the  mix  is  appropriate  “if 
the  gain  from  offsetting  the  vulnerabilities  is  greater  than  the  costs 
and  risks  introduced  by  the  countervailing  strategy.”  Thus,  as  they 
point  out,  utilizing  some  accommodative  measures  in  a  basically 
coercive  strategy  may  be  desirable  if  it  “reduces  the  risk  of 
‘provoking’  the  opponent  more  than  it  increases  the  risk  of  being 
thought  weak.”  Likewise,  an  element  of  coercion  in  a  basically 
accommodative  strategy  may  be  useful  if  it  reduces  the  losses  one 
has  to  accept  in  a  compromise  settlement  more  than  it  increases 
the  risk  of  a  dangerous  escalation  of  the  crisis.^ 

While  this  sounds  logical  in  theory,  in  practice  it  is  often 
exceedingly  difficult  to  measure  the  relative  risks  involved.  In  the 
1961  Berlin  crisis,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  hard-liners  in  the 
Kennedy  administration — ^primarily  Dean  Acheson  and  several 
key  military  leaders — were  strongly  in  favor  of  a  predominantly 
confrontational  approach.  Essentially  their  strategy  was  heavily 
weighted  on  the  coercive  side — increase  military  preparations, 
refuse  to  negotiate,  demonstrate  readiness  for  a  showdown.  The 
so-called  soft-liners — ^led  by  Adlai  Stevenson  and  two  former 
ambassadors  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Llewellyn  Thompson  and 
Averell  Harriman — were  opposed  to  this  idea,  believing  it 
mistakenly  slighted  diplomacy  and  accommodation.  Said 
Stevenson,  “Maybe  Dean  is  right,  but  his  position  should  be  the 
conclusion  of  a  process  of  investigation,  not  the  beginning.”'® 

Here,  then,  was  a  classic  conflict  over  the  classic  dilemma  of 
international  politics.  Do  we  begin  with  coercion  or  with 
accommodation?  Or  do  we  begin  with  a  mixture  of  the  two?  And 
if  we  begin  with  one  strategy,  when  do  we  introduce  elements  of 
the  other? 

As  we  have  already  seen,  Kennedy  used  an  uneasy  mix  of 
coercion  and  accommodation  throughout  the  1961  Berlin  crisis.  In 
our  judgment,  he  overemphasized  the  coercive  aspects  of  the 
strategy  at  certain  times,  and  this  would  have  negative  effects 
later."  Still,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  crisis  he  skillfully  blended 
accommodative  moves  into  his  overall  strategy  and  emerged  from 
the  immediate  confrontation  in  a  reasonably  successful  fashion. 
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The  dispute  between  hard-liners  and  soft -liners  in  the  1961 
Berlin  crisis  was  characteristic  of  virtually  every  major  postwar 
crisis  involving  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Similar 
disputes  had  occurred  at  the  highest  policy  levels  during  the  1948 
Berlin  blockade,  the  Korean  War,  the  1954  and  1958  crises  over 
Taiwan  and  the  offshore  islands,  the  1962  Cuban  missile  crisis, 
and  the  Vietnam  War.  This  is  not  surprising  since  in  nearly  every 
international  conflict  situation  there  are  those  who  favor  the 
accommodative  approach  of  diplomacy  and  negotiations  over  the 
coercive  approach  of  delaying  negotiations  until  one  has 
established  resolve,  usually  through  manipulation  of  military 
force. 

On  the  surface,  of  course,  this  difference  between  hard-liners 
and  soft -liners  appears  as  simply  a  disagreement  over  preferred 
tactics  and  strategy.  The  former  believe  negotiations  are  useless, 
except  from  a  position  of  strength.  They  see  early  accommodative 
moves  as  steps  that  can  only  encourage  the  opponent  to  become 
more  aggressive.  They  worry  endlessly  that  accommodation  will 
make  them  appear  weak,  an  image  that  must  be  avoided  at  all 
costs.’^  The  soft-liners,  on  the  other  hand,  see  accommodative 
steps  as  a  means  of  identifying  common  interests  in  the  situation, 
as  a  means  of  establishing  communication  with  the  adversary,  and 
as  a  way  to  prevent  hardening  of  positions  and  dangerous 
escalation  of  the  crisis. 

Beneath  these  superficialities,  however,  lie  some  very  funda¬ 
mental  differences  in  attitudes  about  international  relations.  As 
Snyder  and  Diesing  point  out,  it  is  not  simply  disagreement  over 
whether  to  “coerce  first  or  accommodate  first”;  rather,  it  involves 
“a  profound  divergence  in  philosophies  of  international  politics, 
comprising,  among  other  things,  divergent  images  ofthe  opponent, 
different  estimates  of  the  proportion  of  common  and  conflicting 
interests  in  the  situation,  and  different  conceptions  of  the  role  of 
power  in  bargaining.”*^ 
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Coercive  Diplomacy  or  Positive  Diplomacy? 


Thus,  in  virtually  all  international  conflict  situations  we  will 
normally  find  at  least  three  distinct  groups  at  the  highest  policy 
level.  The  first  group  will  favor  a  basically  coercive  policy  with 
emphasis  on  military  force.  The  second  wiU  favor  a  basically 
accommodative  policy  emphasizing  negotiations  and  conciliation. 
In  addition,  there  is  normally  a  third  group  that  coalesces  in 
between  and  attempts  to  reconcile  the  hard-line  and  soft-line  views 
by  adopting  elements  from  each  position. 

In  the  peak  cold  war  period  of  the  1950s  and  1960s,  when  more 
international  incidents  involving  the  use  of  force  occurred  than  at 
any  other  time,’'*  these  three  groups  were  usually  in  evidence  at  the 
highest  policy-making  levels.  The  key  crises  during  those  two 
decades  involving  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  either 
directly  or  indirectly  included  the  1954  and  1958  crises  over 
Quemoy  and  Matsu;  the  1958-59  and  1961  crises  over  Berlin;  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962;  and,  finally,  the  very  long  crisis  that 
was  Vietnam.  In  each  of  these  situations  the  hard-line  group,  not 
surprisingly,  usually  included  the  top  military  leaders,  frequently 
most  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (though  there  were  some  notable 
exceptions  to  this  pattern,  especially  Gen  Matthew  B.  Ridgway).'^ 
The  hard-line  military  people  (or  “hawks”  as  they  would  later  be 
known)  normally  pushed  hard  in  each  crisis  for  early  and  strong 
military  action.’^  They  were  joined  by  high-level  conservative 
civilians ,  often  prestigious  men  like  Dean  Acheson  and  Paul  Nitze , 
individuals  who  frequently  had  occupied  high-level  policy 
positions  in  the  difficult  opening  years  of  the  cold  war. 

Their  opponents  in  the  soft-line  group  tended  to  be  nonmilitary, 
more  often  Democratic  than  Republican  in  political  orientation, 
and  frequently  more  familiar  with  the  adversary  country  (Soviet 
Union  or  China)  than  their  opposites  in  the  hard-line  group. 
Notable  examples  included  individuals  like  UN  Ambassador  Adlai 
Stevenson,  Senators  Mike  Mansfield  and  William  J.  Fulbright,*^ 
former  ambassadors  to  the  Soviet  Union  like  Averell  Harriman  and 
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Llewellyn  Thompson ,  and  occasionally  a  general  (usually  from  the 
Army)- such  as  Matthew  B.  Ridgway  and  James  M.  Gavin. 

The  third  group  is  more  difficult  to  define,  primarily  because 
their  positions  tended  to  be  a  compromise  between  the  extremes 
of  the  other  two  and  also  because  members  of  this  third,  or  middle- 
of-the-road  grouping  sometimes  shifted  back  and  forth  between 
groups.  Particularly  in  the  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy  adminis¬ 
trations,  however,  these  individuals  tended  to  favor  the  diplomatic, 
soft-line  approach  initially  but  demonstrated  a  willingnesf)  to  use 
force  if  necessary.  Individuals  like  Llewellyn  Thompson  and 
Averell  Harriman  probably  would  be  more  accurately  located  in 
this  group  most  of  the  time,  along  with  certain  close  advisers  to 
the  president  such  as  Andrew  Goodpaster  in  the  Eisenhower 
administration  and  Robert  Kennedy  and  Ted  Sorensen  in  the 
Kennedy  administration. 

In  the  Johnson  administration  the  more  conciliatory  advisers 
were  generally  ignored  (George  Ball)  or  resigned  out  of  frustration 
(WUliam  Moyers  and  eventually  a  chastened  and  disillusioned 
Robert  McNamara).  The  more  hard-line  advisers  like  Walt 
Rostow,  Dean  Rusk,  and  Gen  Earle  Wheeler  continued  to  hold  the 
president’s  ear  until  too  late  to  change  the  disastrous  course  of 
events  in  Viemam. 

We  bring  these  groups  to  the  reader’s  attention  because  they 
represent  the  continual  struggle  between  coercion  and  accommo¬ 
dation  taking  place  behind  the  front  presented  to  the  public.  The 
struggle  between  the  opposing  viewpoints  eventually  results  in  a 
synthesis  or  some  sort  of  mix  between  coercion  and  accommo¬ 
dation.  The  third  group  centers  around  this  new  synthesis  or  mix. 
This  mix  may  be  more  coercive  than  accommodative,  more 
accommodative  than  coercive,  or,  in  some  cases,  fairly  evenly 
balanced. 

The  first  group,  as  we  have  noted,  will  worry  about  appearing 
weak  if  the  emergent  policy  is  too  accommodative.  The  second 
group  will  worry  about  being  provocative  and  thereby  possibly 
escalating  the  conflict  if  the  policy  is  too  heavily  coercive.  The 
third  group  will  produce  the  synthesis  and  then  worry  about  both 
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possibilities — ^possibly  appearing  too  weak  or  possibly  too 
•  1 8 
coercive. 

An  interesting  discussion  of  the  dynamics  of  the  decision¬ 
making  process  as  these  groups  interact  to  reach  decisions  in  crisis 
situations  is  contained  in  Snyder  and  Diesing’s  Conflict  among 
Nations.  As  those  authors  point  out,  compromises  and  the  strategy 
eventually  adopted  usually  depend  heavily  on  the  individual  biases 
of  the  members  of  each  of  these  groups  and  their  strength  relative 
to  each  other,  modified,  of  course,  by  the  personality  of  the  leader 
(president).  Thus,  in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  for  example,  the 
hard-liners  possessed  moderate  strength,  the  soft-liners  were  quite 
weak,  and  those  in  the  middle  were  quite  strong.*^ 

Almost  without  exception,  crises  are  characterized  by  a 
continuing  and  frequently  acrimonious  stmggle  between  these 
groups,  with  policy  outcomes  riding  in  the  balance.  We  contend, 
however,  that  in  crisis  situations  the  personality  of  the  leader  exerts 
tremendous  influence  on  the  selection  of  the  strategy  adopted, 
including  the  nature  of  the  mix  between  coercion  and  accom¬ 
modation.  This  is  not  a  new  finding,  of  course,  since  numerous 
studies  have  stressed  the  importance  of  the  leader’s  personality  in 
such  situations It  is  our  judgment,  however,  that  the  makeup  of 
the  leader — his  personality  and  values — splays  an  even  more 
decisive  role  than  he  is  usually  credited  with.  This  is  especially 
true  in  the  case  of  the  American  presidency.  Snyder  and  Diesing, 
in  examining  the  decision-making  role  of  the  groups  we  have  just 
discussed  as  well  as  the  role  of  the  president,  make  the  following 
statement: 

The  Cuban  result,  however,  was  not  just  due  to  bias  distribution,  but  also 
the  unusual  sophistication  of  Kennedy  and  certain  advisers — empathy 
with  the  opponent,  knowledge  of  Soviet  governmental  style  and  structure, 
understanding  of  international  diplomatic  history,  and  enough  self-doubt 
to  build  in  maximum  opportunity  for  feedback  of  information  and 
correction  of  strategy.^' 

Thus,  we  see  that  three  elements  in  the  internal  bargaining 
process  are  very  important  in  determining  what  mixture  of 
accommodation  and  coercion  are  adopted  in  a  crisis:  (a)  the  biases 
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of  the  members  of  the  various  groups  within  the  body  charged  with 
developing  strategy  (hard-line,  soft-line,  and  middle-line);  (b)  the 
strength  of  these  groups  relative  to  each  other;  and  (c)  the 
personality  of  the  leader.  We  will  return  for  further  discussion  of 
the  personality  factor  when  we  consider  the  conditions  that  seem 
to  favor  an  accommodative  strategy,  or  positive  diplomacy.  Before 
turning  to  that,  however,  let  us  review  those  factors  (discussed  in 
earlier  chapters)  that  inhibit  the  adoption  of  accommodative 
strategies. 


Factors  Inhibiting  Accommodation 

Those  favoring  an  accommodative  policy  will  find  their 
proposals  blocked  by  a  host  of  factors.  Since  we  discussed  most 
of  these  in  detail  in  part  1 ,  we  can  give  them  brief  treatment  here. 


The  Containment  Paradigm 

Springing  from  the  chaos  of  the  postwar  world  and  the  emerging 
cold  war,  containment  seemed  an  appropriate  way  to  meet  the 
imcertainties  facing  the  United  States.  It  provided,  first  of  all,  a 
convenient  and  comfortable  model  for  thinking  about  foreign 
policy  problems.  Conveniently,  one  could  measure  almost 
everything  against  the  model,  whether  appropriate  or  not. 
Unfortunately,  since  its  core  premise  was  that  we  must  contain  an 
expansive  world  communism  primarily  by  military  means,  very 
little  room  was  left  for  pursuing  any  form  of  accommodation  with 
the  adversary.  The  result,  of  course,  was  that  we  adopted  a  way  of 
thinking  about  virtually  all  foreign  policy  problems  using  the 
premises  of  containment.  While  the  model  was  probably  useful  in 
the  early  phases  of  cold  war,  it  could  only  lead  to  serious  errors  if 
all  international  problems  were  seen  through  the  containment 
“prism.”  It  did  so,  of  course,  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  unfortunate  but  true  that  many  of  our  policymakers,  despite 
the  end  of  the  cold  war,  still  insist  on  clinging  to  old  containment 
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guidelines,  hardly  a  prescription  for  improving  relations  in  a  world 
that  has  experienced  enormous  changes  since  George  Kerman  first 
enunciated  his  plan  m  1947. 

Historical  Analogies 

The  extent  to  which  key  policymakers  draw  on  inappropriate 
historical  analogies  as  a  guide  to  policy  formulation  is  truly 
astounding.  The  most  common  analogies  are  lessons  drawn  from 
the  history  of  the  1930s,  especially  the  so-called  Munich 
syndrome.  T oo  often  policymakers  use  inapplicable  (or  only  partly 
applicable)  analogies  because  they  offer  an  easier  and  more 
convenient  guide  to  action  than  the  task  of  undertaking  a  rigorous 
analysis  of  the  current  problem.  As  Richard  E.  Neustadt  and  Ernest 
R.  May  point  out,  Lyndon  Johnson  and  his  advisers  used  the 
“lessons  of  the  1930s”  and  the  Korean  War  as  analogies  (neither 
of  them  really  applicable  to  Vietnam)  and  rejected  careful 
consideration  of  the  most  appropriate  analogy,  the  French 
experience  in  Vietnam.  By  failing  to  carefully  examine  likenesses 
and  differences  in  these  analogies,  the  Johnson  administration 
drew  many  inapplicable  conclusions.^^ 

Because  there  is  a  definite  inclination  among  policymakers  to 
pick  out  those  historical  analogies  that  are  most  dramatic,^"*  there 
is  a  decided  tendency  to  pick  incidents  or  events  that  have  featured 
actual  violence — ^wars,  revolutions,  insurrections,  and  so  on.  For 
example.  World  War  I,  World  War  U,  the  Korean  War,  and  the 
Vietnam  War  are  popular  analogies  to  illustrate  a  point.  So,  of 
course,  are  analogies  of  nonviolence,  such  as  the  appeasement  of 
Hitler  at  Munich.  Much  less  dramatic  and  hence  less  attractive  as 
analogies  are  negotiations  that  resulted  in  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
some  sort.  For  example,  standing  firm  in  the  1961  Berlin  crisis  and 
in  the  1962  Cuban  missile  crisis  are  far  more  frequently  employed 
analogies  than  John  Kennedy’s  successful  1963  tension-reducing 
moves  that  resulted  in  the  Partial  Test  Ban  Treaty.  Thus,  for 
probably  many  of  the  same  reasons  we  savor  books  and  movies 
featuring  the  hero  “standing  tall”  at  high  noon  against  the  viUain, 
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we  are  drawn  to  analogies  that  feature  strength  and  virtue 
confronting  evil.  The  unhappy  fact  is  that,  in  our  society  at  least, 
someone  defending  himself  with  a  stick  against  a  determined  foe 
has  more  dramatic  appeal  than  someone  cleverly  and  successfully 
proffering  a  carrot  to  an  uncertain  enemy. 

The  overall  result  of  all  of  this,  of  course,  is  that  analogies 
featuring  confrontation,  being  more  dramatic,  are  more  often 
selected  as  guides  to  action  than  are  the  more  prosaic  efforts  at 
accommodation. 


Rhetoric  and  Slogans 

We  have  already  noted  how  containment,  which  Stanley 
Hoffman  of  Harvard  says  should  have  been  a  political  guideline, 
was  instead  turned  into  “a  formula  mechanically  applied  with  the 
help  of  analogy. This  has  been  an  unfortunate  American 
tendency — to  conduct  foreign  policy  by  slogans  and  formulas  and 
then  reinforce  our  commitment  to  these  formulas  through  endless 
and  often  ill-considered  rhetoric. 

Vietnam,  of  course,  is  unfortunately  a  classic  case  of  slogans 
and  formulas  and  rhetoric  dragging  the  nation  into  a  disastrous  war 
we  should  have  been  able  to  avoid.  First  of  all,  the  containment 
formula  was  applied,  even  though  in  a  civil  war  situation  it  was 
inapplicable.  Steady  rhetoric  by  key  policymakers — utilizing  all 
the  standard  phrases  like  “Communist  aggression,”  “defense  of  the 
free  world,”  “right  to  self-determination,”  and  so  on — increasingly 
locked  us  into  an  ever-tighter  commitment  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  government.  Gradually,  through  daily  rhetoric  about 
“falling  dominoes,”  “key  strategic  position,”  and  “American  vital 
interests,”  we  convinced  ourselves  that  this  was  indeed  a  vital 
interest.  Day  after  day,  week  after  week,  month  after  month,  the 
policymakers  ’  incessant  rhetoric  steadily  built  a  commitment  from 
which  the  United  States  would  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
escape.  Said  Barbara  W.  Tuchman  in  The  March  of  Folly. 

Like  fibers  of  a  cloth  absorbing  a  dye,  policymakers  in  Washington  were 

by  now  so  thoroughly  imbued,  through  repeated  assertions,  with  the  vital 
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necessity  of  saving  Indochina  from  Communism  that  they  believed  in  it, 
did  not  question  it  and  were  ready  to  act  on  it.  From  rhetoric  it  had  become 
doctrine.^* 

Clearly  formula-type  thinking,  the  slogans,  and  especially  the 
emotional  rhetoric  were  hardly  the  things  to  nourish  any  kind  of 
accommodation.  Like  most  slogans  and  much  political  rhetoric, 
they  were  intended  to  produce  an  emotional,  confrontational 
response  among  the  American  public.  This  they  did — ^for  a  while, 
at  least.  And  while  they  did,  the  mix  in  American  policy  between 
coercion  and  accommodation  was  heavily  weighted  toward  the 
former. 


Domestic  Politics 

Domestic  politics  obviously  has  been  a  major  player  in 
inhibiting  the  role  of  accommodation.  In  a  pluralistic  and 
democratic  society,  one  heavily  influenced  by  various  strong 
ethnic  groups  and  religious  faiths,  accommodation  has  suffered  as 
a  tactic.  While  the  Bible  (and  especially  the  New  Testament) 
preaches  peace  and  the  brotherhood  of  mankind,  it  also  teaches 
that  one  does  not  compromise  with  the  devU.  If  your  opponent  is 
viewed  as  the  devil  incarnate — as  communistic,  atheistic  Russia 
was  for  so  many  years — ^the  result  is  strong  pressure  in  the  direction 
of  confrontation  as  opposed  to  cooperation. 

Politicians,  of  course,  sense  this.  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  is 
the  classic  case.  Confrontation  obviously  makes  much  better 
theater  than  accommodation,  and  McCarthy  exploited  this  fact  for 
all  it  was  worth.  The  “loss  of  China”  under  Truman  was  so  heavily 
capitalized  on  by  Republicans  that  a  long  string  of  Democratic 
politicians,  including  presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  felt  a 
compelling  need  to  appear  strong  in  any  situation  involving 
possible  loss  of  an  Asian  country  to  communism.  Unfortunately, 
Vietnam  was  such  a  case. 

It  is  also  true,  as  Stanley  Hoffman  has  pointed  out,  that  the  very 
conservative  Far  Right  in  the  United  States  appeals  “to  a  powerful 
latent  strain  of  America’s  emotional  makeup.”  Whereas  the  Far 
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Left  can  be  dismissed  as  naive,  stupid,  and  possibly  even 
treasonous,  the  right  wing’s  “boisterousness  is  easily  presented  as 
the  logical  and  courageous  pursuit  of  American  government  policy 
taken  to  the  final  consequences,  which  the  government  fails  to 
reach  due  to  its  half-heartedness,  lack  of  stamina,  and  wishy- 
washiness.”  Thus,  the  Far  Right  exerts  considerably  more 
influence  on  the  American  political  process  than  does  the  Far  Left 
and  an  influence  substantially  out  of  proportion  to  their  numbers. 
Since  the  Far  Right  based  its  raison  d’etre  on  unalterable 
opposition  to  compromise  with  the  “enemy”  (for  many  years  the 
Soviet  Union),  there  was  a  strong,  well-financed  movement  away 
from  accommodation.  (This  opposition  by  the  Far  Right  has 
softened  somewhat  in  the  Gorbachev  era  but  there  is  still 
substantial  reluctance  to  reach  a  deeper  accommodation  with  the 
Soviets  among  members  of  the  Far  Right.)  There  is  not  a 
comparably  strong  influence  by  the  Far  Left,  partly  because  their 
positions  on  foreign  policy  issues  are  often  too  extreme  in  the  other 
direction.  But  whereas  the  Far  Left  has  trouble  selling  their 
extreme  views,  the  Far  Right  has  historically  been  more  successful. 

Military  and  Civilian  “Hawks” 

We  have  already  discussed  the  role  of  both  military  and  civilian 
hard-liners  at  some  length.  We  need  not  repeat  it  here  except  to 
note  that  their  influence,  when  in  high-level  policy  positions,  can 
be  disastrous  as  far  as  the  accommodative  part  of  the 
accommodative-coercive  mix  is  concerned.  The  pattern  during  the 
peak  cold  war  years  has  generally  been  one  of  the  key  military 
leaders  allying  themselves  with  a  few  civilian  hard-liners  to 
influence  policy  in  the  coercive  direction.  There  have  been  notable 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  however.  Especially  notable  were  generals 
like  Matthew  B.  Ridgway  and  James  M.  Gavin,  as  well  as  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower. 

In  recent  years  there  seems  to  be  a  movement  in  the  opposite 
direction  among  military  men,  which  we  consider  an  encouraging 
development.  After  Vietnam,  and  since  the  Soviet  Union  has 
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acquired  essential  overall  military  parity  with  the  United  States, 
American  military  leaders  often  appear  to  be  less  aggressive  and 
more  of  a  moderating  influence.  This  appears  to  be  true  on  arms 
control  matters,  in  crisis  situations,  and  generally  across  the  board, 
especially  at  the  very  senior  level.^®  There  are  obvious  exceptions 
to  this  trend  and  it  clearly  does  not  mean  the  American  military 
leaders  have  become  passionate  advocates  of  the  virtues  of 
accommodation.  For  example,  it  is  still  too  early  to  make  a 
judgment  about  the  role  of  military  leaders  as  the  situation  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  deteriorated  in  late  1990  and  progressed  toward  war. 
It  does  mean,  however,  that  many  top  American  military  leaders 
have  recognized  that  the  security  interests  of  the  United  States  can 
best  be  served  by  trying  to  reach  mutually  beneficial  compromises 
with  an  opponent  who  can  deal  out  as  much  punishment  as  we  can. 
Hopefully,  it  also  means  that  they  are  becoming  more  sophisticated 
about  world  affairs.  In  my  judgment,  this  is  probably  the  case.  It 
is  rewarding  and  encouraging  to  see  senior  military  men  riudging 
“hawkish”  civilian  leaders  toward  more  moderate  positions, 
something  that  seems  to  be  happening  with  increasing  frequency. 
Let  us  hope  this  trend  continues.  Again,  having  said  this,  we  must 
repeat  that  we  have  not  had  the  time  or  information  to  make 
judgments  about  the  role  of  military  leaders  in  the  conflict  with 
Iraq. 

Clearly  those  factors  we  have  just  discussed  have  been 
instrumental  in  discouraging  a  greater  emphasis  on  accommo¬ 
dation.  They  have,  along  with  other  factors,  helped  reduce  the 
amount  of  accommodation  in  the  coercive-accommodative  mix.  A 
factor  already  discussed  that  may  also  inhibit  movement  toward 
more  accommodative  policies  is  personality  characteristics  of  key 
decision  makers.  Important  examples  here  were  Dean  Acheson 
during  much  of  his  later  career,  John  Foster  Dulles  for  all  but  the 
last  part  of  his,  and,  of  course,  Lyndon  Johnson  and  many  of  his 
key  advisers  during  the  Vietnam  period.  But  personality  factors 
can  also  be  a  variable  that  works  in  the  other  direction — that  is, 
they  can  encourage  movement  toward  accommodation.  There  are 
a  number  of  examples  of  this,  but  prominent  ones  would  include 
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President  Eisenhower  (especially  in  the  last  part  of  his  second 
term),  President  Kennedy  (particularly  in  the  last  year  of  his  life), 
and  President  Nixon  (especially  with  respect  to  both  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union).  What  are  the  things  that  encourage  accommodative 
policies?  What  are  the  conditions  that  seem  conducive  to  their 
effective  use?  We  now  return  to  our  case  studies  for  answers. 


Factors  Encouraging  Accommodation: 

A  Review  of  the  Case  Studies 

We  have  attempted  to  assess  the  roles  played  by  coercion  and 
accommodation  in  a  number  of  case  studies.  In  each  we  have 
applied  our  ideal  model  of  positive  diplomacy  in  an  attempt  to 
determine  to  what  extent  the  policy  actually  followed  approxi¬ 
mated  this  model.  The  object  was  to  use  the  model  to  illustrate  a 
number  of  things;  (1)  to  show  that  policies  featuring  a  heavy 
element  of  accommodation  can  be  quite  effective;  (2)  to  point  out 
that  the  accommodative  element  in  a  policy,  being  less  dramatic 
than  the  coercive  aspect,  often  receives  less  credit  than  it  deserves; 
(3)  to  indicate  those  factors  that  seem  to  encourage  accommo¬ 
dation  and  those  things  that  discourage  it;  (4)  to  determine  what 
kinds  of  situations  are  appropriate  for  positive  diplomacy  and  what 
kinds  are  not;  and  (5)  to  argue — there  is  no  way  to  prove  it — ^that 
a  policy  of  positive  diplomacy  (or  a  policy  approximating  this 
model)  is,  in  most  cases,  a  far  more  sound  way  to  approach 
international  crisis  situations  than  is  a  basically  coercive  policy 
emphasizing  military  force. 

What,  then,  have  we  learned  from  the  cases  we  have  reviewed? 
It  is  not  possible  to  cover  in  detail  all  the  factors  that  impact  on  the 
mix  of  coercion  and  accommodation  selected  for  various  crisis 
situations.  Likewise,  it  is  impractical  to  attempt  to  determine  all 
the  conditions  in  any  particular  situation  that  will  make  a  policy  of 
positive  diplomacy  either  successful  or  unsuccessful.  Nonetheless, 
based  on  our  cases,  we  believe  we  can  make  certain  generalizations 
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that  if  factored  into  the  policy  formulation  process  would  make  for 
a  more  sound  policy. 

We  employed  several  variables  that  we  consider  important  to 
form  a  framework  of  analysis  for  the  problem.  These  were  (1) 
structure  of  the  situation,  (2)  vital  interests  and  resolve  of  the 
parties,  (3)  personalities  of  the  key  decision  makers,  (4)  dynamics 
of  the  bargaining  process,  (5)  success  in  communication,  and  (6) 
relative  military  capabilities  and  their  use.  These  are  broad  and 
overlapping  categories  to  be  sure,  but  it  has  been  our  judgment  that 
looking  at  our  cases  from  the  standpoint  of  these  variables  would 
provide  valuable  insights  on  the  coercive/accommodative 
dilemma  and  the  role  of  positive  diplomacy.  Even  though  many  of 
these  “insights”  are  not  new  and  have  been  noted  by  many  other 
writers,  we  think  they  bear  repeating  in  the  context  of  our  subject 
focus.  Utilizing  our  framework  of  analysis,  we  will  make  some 
general  observations. 

Like  coercive  diplomacy,  positive  diplomacy  is  highly  context- 
dependent — that  is,  the  overall  structure  of  the  situation  will  have 
a  very  great  bearing  on  whether  or  not  positive  diplomacy  is  a 
suitable  policy  and  whether  or  not  it  will  be  successful.  This  is  not 
surprising  and  on  the  face  seems  almost  absurdly  self-evident.  And 
virtually  anything  can  be  placed  in  this  category,  including  all  the 
other  variables  we  are  discussing  here.  However,  for  purposes  of 
our  analysis,  we  are  limiting  this  category  to  some  specific  things 
we  consider  important  causal  factors.  Several  stand  out. 

Domestic  politics  in  the  contesting  countries  is  certainly  a  major 
player.  For  example.  Republican  presidents  with  strong  anti- 
Communist  credentials — ^Nixon  and  Reagan  are  examples —  seem 
to  have  greater  freedom  to  follow  accommodative  policies  with 
Communist  countries  than  do  Democratic  presidents.  This  is 
especially  true  if  they  keep  up  some  fairly  strong  anti-Communist 
rhetoric  at  the  same  time  they  are  pursuing  accommodation.  In 
general.  Democratic  presidents  seem  to  have  felt  a  greater  need  to 
avoid  appearing  “weak,”  especially  where  communism  is 
concerned. 
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Geographical  factors  play  a  role.  In  general,  as  Oran  R.  Young 
has  pointed  out,  a  crisis  occurring  a  long  distance  from  one’s  own 
country — and  particularly  if  it  is  in  the  opponent’s  “backyard” — 
will  be  “disadvantageous  for  bargaining  purposes,”  ^  Thus,  the 
Soviets  had  certain  advantages  over  the  United  States  during  the 
two  Berlin  crises  while  the  reverse  was  true  in  the  Cuban  missile 
case.  StUl,  the  fact  that  a  geographical  advantage  may  create  an 
asymmetry  favoring  one  party  may  be  a  factor  encouraging  the 
other  party  toward  accommodation.  The  geographical  disad¬ 
vantage  therefore  seems  to  have  been  a  factor  influencing  the 
Soviets  toward  accommodation  in  the  Cuban  case,  and  the  same 
can  be  said  of  the  United  States  in  the  Berlin  crises  and  the 
Quemoy-Matsu  case. 

This  is  not  always  true,  however,  as  illustrated  by  Vietnam. 
Geographical  factors  were  certainly  not  favorable  from  our 
standpoint,  yet  we  were  not  influenced  in  the  direction  of  accom¬ 
modation  by  that  factor.  Other  variables  such  as  personality  factors 
and  ideological  considerations  overrode  whatever  disposition 
toward  accommodation  might  have  come  about  because  of 
geographical  disadvantages. 

The  status  of  international  and  domestic  public  opinion  clearly 
plays  an  important  role  in  some  situations — for  example,  in  the 
Quemoy  crisis  of  1958.  Public  opinion,  particularly  if  key  allies 
are  critical  of  one’s  policy,  can  be  instrumental  in  pushing  a 
country  toward  a  more  accommodative  policy.^’  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  situations  in  which  an  adverse  international  public 
opinion  seems  to  exercise  little  or  no  influence  this  way  because 
other  variables  exert  a  stronger  influence.  South  Africa  has  been  a 
classic  case  in  point,  though  this  now  seems  to  be  changing,  partly 
as  a  result  of  sanctions  and  partly  due  to  public  opinion.  Domestic 
public  opinion  can  obviously  play  a  major  role  in  encouraging 
accommodation,  as  well  illustrated  by  Vietnam. 

The  influence  of  a  third  country,  often  one  not  even  directly 
involved  in  the  crisis,  can  frequently  be  an  important  factor 
pushing  a  country  toward  a  more  accommodative  policy  vis-k-vis 
its  opponent.  For  example,  in  the  two  Berlin  crises  and  the  Cuban 
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missile  crisis,  the  Soviet  Union’s  concern  about  growing  friction 
with  China  undoubtedly  helped  fuel  its  desire  for  some  sort  of 
settlement  with  the  United  States.  In  the  Quemoy-Matsu  crisis, 
American  concern  about  possible  Soviet  actions  helped  produce  a 
greater  receptivity  to  a  more  accommodative  policy.  American 
concern  about  China  during  the  Vietnam  War  did  not  help  bring 
about  an  accommodation  but  it  did  restrain  American  military 
efforts  and  thus  reduce  the  amount  of  coercion  from  what  it  might 
otherwise  have  been.  And  although  not  a  crisis  situation,  China’s 
rapprochement  with  the  United  States  in  the  1970s  was  largely  due 
to  China’s  concern  about  the  Soviet  Union.^^ 

In  general,  the  fear  shared  by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  of  a  nuclear  superpower  confrontation  has  been  a  strong 
influence  promoting  accommodative  behavior  by  both  powers. 

The  vital  interests  and  relative  resolve  of  the  contesting  parties 
are  important  elements  in  determining  the  mix  of  coercion  and 
accommodation  in  a  crisis  situation.  As  we  shall  see,  this  is  largely 
because  the  relative  balance  of  interests  and  resolve  will  produce 
situations  that  are  either  asymmetrical  (where  one  party  appears  to 
have  a  distinct  advantage  over  the  other),  or  symmetrical 
bargaining  situations  (where  the  balance  of  interests  and  resolve 
are  perceived  by  both  parties  as  roughly  equal).  Let  us  briefly 
review  how  this  symmetry  or  asymmetry  in  interests  and  resolve 
affects  the  role  of  sticks  and  carrots. 

Most  writers  agree  that  the  party  which  perceives  its  interests  as 
most  vital  in  a  particular  situation,  and  successfully  communicates 
that  perception  to  its  adversary,  has  established  an  “asymmetry  of 
motivation.’’  Commitments  enter  in  here,  whether  formal  commit¬ 
ments  through  treaties  and  alliances  or  informal  commitments  that 
can  be  held  up  as  vital  and  virtually  inescapable.  Through  a  well- 
publicized  devotion  to  such  commitments  or  other  vital  interests, 
one  party  may  be  able  to  establish  in  the  other  party’s  mind  the 
idea  that  it  is  more  strongly  motivated.  Based  on  historical 
evidence,  it  appears  the  party  establishing  this  superiority  of 
interests  and  motivation  will  most  often  emerge  the  victor  in  the 
crisis.  As  Philip  M.  Williams  has  put  it: 
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Thus,  purely  military  considerations  are  far  from  being  dominant  in 
superpower  confrontations.  The  basic  structure  of  the  situation,  and 
particularly  which  participant  has  most  at  stake,  is  generally  a  far  better 
guide  to  the  outcome.  It  would  hardly  be  exaggerating  to  suggest  that, 
although  its  importance  is  not  always  acknowledged — at  least  by 
commentators  on  international  politics  and  foreign  policy  as  opposed  to 
practitioners  of  the  art — this  is  likely  to  be  the  decisive  factor  in 
determining  the  balance  of  gains  and  losses  among  the  participants  in 
almost  any  superpower  crisis.^^ 

We  agree  with  Snyder  and  Diesing  that  the  two  Berlin  crises 
were  probably  instances  of  symmetrical  bargaining  power  and  that 
the  Cuban  crisis  was  essentially  one  of  asymmetrical  bargaining 
power but  we  think  the  Quemoy  crisis  of  1958  had  many 
characteristics  of  a  symmetrical  bargaining  situation.  While  it  is 
true  the  United  States  had  military  superiority,  this  was  offset  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  other  factors  favoring  the  Chinese.  One 
such  factor  was  that  world  public  opinion  and  even  American 
public  opinion  was  strongly  negative  about  the  United  States’ 
actions,  which  appeared  to  risk  war  over  a  few  small  specks  of  land 
that  likely  belonged  to  the  mainland  in  any  case  under  international 
law.^^ 

Even  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  seems  in  retrospect  to  have 
involved  more  bargaining  equality  than  most  observers  have 
accorded  it.  Evidence  from  the  recently  released  ExComm 
transcripts  clearly  indicates  that  President  Kennedy  was  far  readier 
to  accommodate  the  Soviets  over  the  issue  of  American  missiles 
in  Turkey  than  was  earlier  thought  to  be  the  case.  Kennedy  was 
obviously  convinced  the  Soviets  had  some  strong  cards  in  their 
hands  and  was  aware  that  he  might  have  to  pay  a  considerable  price 
to  make  Khrushchev  remove  the  missiles  from  Cuba.^^ 

Our  point  here  is  simply  that  while  there  does  appear  to  be  a 
definite  relationship  between  short-term  success  in  a  crisis  and  the 
vital  interests  and  resolve  of  the  parties,  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  direct  relationship  insofar  as  the  way  accommodation  is  used. 
The  nation  with  the  most  at  stake  in  the  crisis  wiU  emerge  the 
short-term  “winner”  in  most  cases,  providing  it  has  convinced  its 
opponent  of  this  fact.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  one  party  has 
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a  definite  bargaining  edge  over  the  other  does  not  by  itself  mean 
that  the  weaker  party  (once  it  realizes  it  is  the  weaker  party)  will 
necessarily  start  accommodating  the  stronger  party.  There  are 
cases  like  this,  of  course,  but  there  are  not  many  clear-cut  situations 
of  this  type  in  the  nuclear  age  involving  the  superpowers.  The 
Cuban  missile  crisis  was  perhaps  the  case  that  most  closely 
approximated  this  type,  but,  as  we  have  already  observed,  even  it 
had  aspects  that  made  it  somewhat  more  symmetrical  than  earlier 
believed. 

In  crisis  situations  involving  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  nuclear  age,  disputes  tend  more  often  to  be 
symmetrical  than  asymmetrical  simply  because  both  nations 
possess  such  globe -girdling  power  and  so  many  widespread 
interests .  Thus ,  one  party  can  enjoy  a  local  military  advantage ,  hold 
a  geographical  advantage,  have  greater  vital  interests  at  stake  (as 
the  United  States  did  in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis),  and  still  not  hold 
an  absolutely  clear  bargaining  advantage.  True,  the  Cuban 
situation  was  at  least  a  short-run  victory  for  the  United  States, 
because  Khrushchev  failed  to  follow  up  on  certain  advantages  he 
possessed.  Had  he  insisted  we  take  our  missiles  out  of  Turkey  as 
a  price  for  taking  his  out  of  Cuba,  much  of  the  world  (including 
President  Kennedy)  would  not  have  regarded  this  as  an 
unreasonable  proposal.^^  Because  of  internal  pressures  and  fear 
that  the  crisis  was  getting  out  of  hand,  Khrushchev  did  not  pursue 
that  course  of  action,  fortunately  for  Kennedy.  Had  he  pursued  it, 
the  record  indicates  the  president,  if  pushed,  would  probably  have 
gone  along  with  a  swap.  The  American  “victory”  would  then  have 
been  far  less  clear-cut.^* 

Personality  characteristics  of  key  decision  makers  is  a  subject 
discussed  throughout  this  book.  The  reader  is  already  aware  that 
this  writer  regards  it  as  extraordinarily  important  in  determining 
the  extent  to  which  accommodation  is  used  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  employed.  The  personality  characteristics  of  the 
principal  decision  makers  seem  to  be  critical  in  determining  the 
relative  role  of  coercion  and  accommodation. 
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We  have  not  attempted  to  do  an  in-depth  psychological  analysis 
of  key  leaders  in  crisis  situations  to  determine  how  their  particular 
personality  traits  affected  their  use  of  coercion  and  accommo¬ 
dation.  We  have  not  undertaken  this  task  because  space  will  not 
allow  it,  and,  more  importantly,  this  author  does  not  possess  the 
qualifications  for  such  an  effort.  Moreover,  there  are  a  number  of 
good  studies  of  this  type  available.^^  What  we  have  attempted  to 
do  in  this  book  is  simply  to  highlight  the  role  personality 
characteristics  have  played  in  specific  postwar  crises  and  illustrate 
the  vital  part  that  this  factor  has  played  in  determining  the  mix 
between  coercion  and  accommodation. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  way  to  prove  how  important  personality 
factors  were  in  determining  how  accommodation  and  coercion 
were  used  in  a  particular  crisis.  It  is  not  possible  to  prove  it  was 
the  first,  the  second,  or  the  third  most  important  variable.  It  simply 
is  not  a  subject  that  lends  itself  easily  to  empirical  substantiation. 
Nonetheless,  enough  work  has  been  done  on  the  subject  to  indicate 
strongly  that  the  variable  is  a  critical  one  and  a  topic  that  deserves 
much  more  intensive  attention.  As  Joseph  de  Rivera  has  said; 

The  objective  situation  will  influence  the  decision  of  any  man,  but  his 
personal  view  of  the  national  interest  and  his  own  personal  interest  will 
also  shape  the  decision.  Knowledge  must  be  available  for  it  to  be  taken 
into  account,  but  how  a  person  goes  about  making  the  decision  (his 
personal  style)  also  influences  what  is  taken  into  account.  Therefore,  we 
must  insist  that  the  personahty  of  official  decisionmakers  is  always  an 
important  determinant  of  their  decisions,  and  hence,  of  the  nation’s 

;.  40 

pohcy. 

A  careful  analysis  of  nearly  any  of  the  major  postwar  crises  will 
indicate  how  important  the  role  of  personality  is.  One  cannot  be 
immersed  for  long  in  the  details  of  the  1958-59  and  1961  Berlin 
crises,  the  1954  and  1958  offshore  islands  (Quemoy)  crises,  or  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  without  being  struck  by  how  important  the 
personalities  of  Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  Khrushchev,  and  Chou 
En-lai  were  to  the  final  outcomes.  Lyndon  Johnson’s  personal 
qualities  and  world  view  were  tragically  tied  to  our  entrapment  in 
Vietnam.  On  the  more  positive  side,  one  can  trace  the  relationship 
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between  personality  and  Richard  Nixon’s  success  in  bringing 
about  the  rapprochement  with  China.'^^  Likewise,  one  can  trace  the 
effect  of  personality  in  his  downfall  in  the  Watergate  crisis. 

We  must  guard  against  reductionism  as  we  discuss  the  role  of 
personality  factors  in  the  international  crises  discussed  in  this 
book.  Nonetheless,  after  a  careful  analysis  of  these  crises,  one 
cannot  help  but  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  this 
factor.  Remember  that  we  define  personality  factors  broadly  to 
include  anything  that  has  influenced  the  development  of  the 
individual  from  birth  to  the  time  he  is  faced  with  making  decisions 
in  a  particular  crisis.  This,  of  course,  includes  what  Richard  E. 
Neustadt  and  Ernest  R.  May  call  “placement,”  essentially  an 
assessment  of  the  historical  events  the  individual  has  lived  through 
and  a  consideration  of  other  factors  in  his  personal  history — 
family,  education,  career  pattern,  and  so  on."*^  All  of  these  will 
significantly  affect  the  policymaker’s  world  view. 

What  are  the  personality  characteristics  that  seem  to  favor 
accommodative  behavior  as  opposed  to  a  tendency  toward 
coercive  solutions  to  international  problems?  Is  there  any  definable 
relationship  between  personal  characteristics  and  the  policy¬ 
maker’s  receptivity  to  accommodation?  To  coercion? 

There  are  many  instances  in  which  personality  appears  to  have 
substantially  influenced  policy.’*^  Robert  G.  Kaiser’s  colorful 
description  of  the  effect  of  Khrushchev’s  personality  on  Soviet 
diplomacy  is  illustrative.  Kaiser  wrote  that  the  Soviet  leader’s 
diplomacy  “reflected  the  personality  he  revealed  in  his 
recollections:  proud  yet  fearful,  boastful  but  timid,  desperate  for 
respect  and  admiration.” Doris  Kearns’s  description  of  Lyndon 
Johnson’s  tragically  mistaken  notion  that  he  could  assimilate  the 
Vietnamese  experience  into  his  own  framework  tellingly  reveals 
the  influence  of  personality  factors: 

He  wanted  to  believe  this  about  the  Vietnamese  because  he  needed  to 
believe  it  about  everyone.  This  master  practitioner  of  bargaining  and 
negotiation  was  also  a  man  who  perceived  the  fragility  of  that  process.  He 
preached  rationality  and  compromise,  but  continually  feared  and 
imagined  the  emergence  of  unreasoning  passions  and  unyielding 
ideologies.  His  conduct  and  words  expressed  a  wiU  to  believe,  a  fear  of 
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own  doubts,  Johnson  was  always  afraid  that  he  himself  might  give 
way  to  irrational  emotions;  control  came  to  appear  a  requirement  of 
survival  of  the  self.  By  treating  the  struggle  in  Vietnam  as  an  exercise  in 
bargaining,  he  sought  to  deny  that  it  might  exist  somewhere  beyond  the 
healthy  bounds  of  reasonable  negotiations.  Thus  the  purpose  of  the  bombs 
was  not  to  hurt  or  destroy;  that  was  a  by-product.  They  were  a  means  of 
bargaining  without  words.  Since  Johnson,  if  not  an  expert  on  warfare,  was 
a  master  bargainer,  he  would  retain  final  control  over  when  and  where  to 
bomb,  so  that  his  knowledge  of  detail  could  be  both  used  and  increased. 
The  same  attention  to  the  minutiae  of  power  that  had  characterized  his 
relations  with  the  Congress  would  now  characterize  his  conduct  of  war."*^ 

Our  concern  here,  of  course,  is  to  determine  what  personality 
factors  influence  attitudes  about  accommodative  behavior.  What 
qualities  seem  most  likely  to  produce  attitudes  that  are  positive 
toward  policies  that  approximate  positive  diplomacy?  What  kinds 
of  personal  traits  and  experiences  seem  to  make  a  policymaker 
receptive  to  policies  that  emphasize  conciliation  rather  than 
confrontation? 

A  complete  psychological  study  of  various  policymakers  would 
be  necessary  to  answer  this  question  with  hard  empirical  evidence. 
For  our  purposes  here  we  will  necessarily  limit  our  comments  to 
brief  observations  arising  from  the  cases  we  have  analyzed  in  this 
book. 

In  his  excellent  study  The  Presidential  Character:  Predicting 
Performance  in  the  White  House,  James  David  Barber  of  Duke 
University  defines  four  general  character  types  into  which  he 
believes  all  presidents  can  be  placed.  The  four  types  are  based 
essentially  on  two  baselines:  (1)  activity-passivity,  or  how  much 
energy  the  individual  invests  in  his  presidency;  and  (2)  positive¬ 
negative  attitude  toward  his  activity — ^how  he  feels  about  what  he 
does.  These  four  categories  are  (a)  active-positive  presidents;  (b) 
active-negative  presidents;  (c)  passive-positive  presidents;  and  (d) 
passive-negative  presidents.  Each  type  of  category  is  characterized 
by  specific  personality  traits,  such  as  high  or  low  self-esteem, 
optimism  or  pessimism,  flexibility  or  inflexibility,  and  so  on.'*® 
Barber’s  analysis  is  both  interesting  and  impressive.  He  places 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Harry  S.  Truman,  John 
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F.  Kennedy,  and  Jimmy  Carter  all  in  the  active-positive  category, 
clearly  the  best  of  the  four  groupings.  Here  the  presidents  tend  to 
be  self-confident,  to  be  flexible,  to  enjoy  power,  to  have  a  great 
capacity  to  learn  from  experience,  and  to  be  “results  oriented.”  The 
less  fortunate  active-negative  presidents — and  here  Barber 
includes  John  Adams,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Herbert  Hoover,  Lyndon 
Johnson,  and  Richard  Nixon — ^tend  to  have  low  self-esteem,  are 
driven  by  strong  compulsions,  possess  rigid  characters,  are 
conscience  stricken  and  suffer  from  much  self-doubt.  The  passive¬ 
positive  types — including  William  Howard  Taft,  Warren  G. 
Harding,  and  Ronald  W.  Reagan — are  seekers  of  love  and 
affection  and  tend  to  be  open,  compliant,  vulnerable,  and  not  too 
energetic.  The  passive-negative  types — represented  by 
Washington,  Coolidge,  and  Eisenhower — ^really  do  not  care  for 
politics,  tend  to  protect  the  existing  “system,”  and  are  driven 
primarily  by  a  strong  sense  of  civic  duty. 

Barber’s  framework  of  analysis  is  an  interesting  and  in  many 
ways  a  valuable  tool  for  looking  at  our  chief  executives,  and  he 
has  recorded  some  impressively  accurate  predictions — for 
example,  in  the  case  of  Richard  Nixon.  However,  it  has  limited 
usefulness  for  predicting  how  a  president  may  relate  to  coercion 
and  accommodation,  or  to  put  it  another  way,  how  effective  he  will 
be  in  employing  the  principle  of  positive  diplomacy. 

The  postwar  presidents  who  have  been  most  successful  in 
utilizing  force  and  accommodation  in  various  kinds  of  inter¬ 
national  crisis  and  noncrisis  situations  have  been  Eisenhower, 
Kennedy,  and  Nixon.*  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy  were  effective  in 
crisis  situations  in  Berlin,  the  Formosa  Strait,  and  Cuba.  Nixon 
effectively  used  accommodative  steps  to  bring  about  a 
rapprochement  with  China  and  a  limited  detente  with  the  Soviets, 
and  he  used  various  combinations  of  coercion  and  accommodation 
to  handle  crises  in  the  Middle  East  and  Asia. 


♦Some  would  argue  that  President  Reagan,  a  passive-positive  president,  was  one  of  the  more 
successful  chief  executives  in  using  force  and  accommodation.  However,  his  tenure  is  too  recent 
for  us  to  make  informed  judgments.  So,  for  the  most  part,  we  wilt  not  evaluate  him  from  this 
standpoint.  This  is  also  true  of  President  George  Bush. 
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On  the  other  hand,  Harry  Truman,  Lyndon  Johnson,  and  Jimmy 
Carter  demonstrated  limited  ability  to  utilize  coercion  and 
accommodation  effectively  in  crisis  situations  or  to  skillfully 
utilize  those  tools  to  improve  relations  with  the  Soviets.  In  the  case 
of  Johnson,  we  experienced  a  major  foreign  policy  disaster  in 
Vietnam.  Thus,  even  allowing  for  the  fact  that  the  circumstances 
and  the  times  played  important  parts  in  each  of  these  cases,  the 
personality  factor  also  appears  to  have  played  an  extraordinarily 
important  role.  The  obvious  question  is — ^how? 

In  the  above-mentioned  cases  in  which  chief  executives 
skillfully  used  coercion  and  accommodation  (at  least  to  a  degree 
effectively  followed  policies  of  positive  diplomacy),  we  had  what 
Barber  calls  an  active-positive  president  (Kennedy),  an  active¬ 
negative  president  (Nixon),  and  a  passive-negative  president 
(Eisenhower).  In  the  unsuccessful  cases.  Barber’s  classification 
includes  two  active-positive  presidents  (Truman  and  Carter)  and 
an  active-negative  president  (Johnson). 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  Barber’s  overall  conceptual  categories  do 
not  tell  us  much  about  how  effective  a  president  will  be  in  utilizing 
positive  diplomacy  effectively,  or  even  how  effective  they  will  be 
in  using  coercion  and  accommodation  in  any  kind  of  “mix.” 
Nixon’s  rapprochement  with  China  was  an  extraordinarily  skillful 
foreign  policy  achievement,  even  though  his  personality 
characteristics  led  him  into  a  domestic  political  disaster.  Johnson, 
like  Nixon  an  active-negative  president,  achieved  some  very 
impressive  domestic  political  successes  but  stumbled  into  disaster 
in  the  foreign  policy  field.  Kennedy,  an  active-positive  president, 
used  accommodation  (and  coercion)  effectively  and  appeared  to 
be  getting  more  proficient  with  what  we  call  positive  diplomacy 
as  his  term  progressed.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  was  no  more 
effective  than  Eisenhower  in  utilizing  sticks  and  carrots  and  many 
would  argue  he  was  not  as  effective  as  Eisenhower,  typed  by 
Barber  as  a  passive-negative  president.  We  must  therefore  look 
beyond  Barber’s  categories  for  those  character  traits  that  seem  to 
be  most  conducive  to  the  effective  use  of  positive  diplomacy. 
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All  the  presidents  we  have  just  mentioned  lived  through  the 
1930s  and  World  War  II  and  all  were  affected  in  various  ways  by 
those  critical  years  of  history .  T  o  some  degree,  each  was  influenced 
by  the  Munich  syndrome,  by  the  apparent  negative  effects  of 
appeasement,  by  the  need  to  be  strong,  and  by  the  clearly  disastrous 
results  of  being  weak.  The  cold  war,  the  Communist  threat,  and 
the  growing  and  apparently  malevolent  power  of  the  Soviet  Union 
impressed  each  of  them  at  some  level.  Despite  this  common 
historical  framework,  despite  having  been  mutually  exposed  to 
these  traumatizing  events,  these  presidents  reacted  differently  in 
their  approaches  to  foreign  policy  situations. 

In  part,  of  course,  this  was  due  to  different  circumstances  and 
different  timing.  After  all,  Nixon  found  circumstances  that  were 
far  more  conducive  to  some  sort  of  rapprochement  with  China  in 
the  early  1970s  than  was  true  during  Harry  Truman’s  days  in  the 
White  House.  John  F.  Kennedy  was  faced  with  a  far  different  kind 
of  crisis  (and  in  some  ways  a  more  easily  resolvable  one)  than 
Jimmy  Carter  faced  in  the  Iranian  hostage  situation.  Still,  even 
allowing  for  differences  in  circumstances  and  timing,  anyone 
analyzing  the  major  events  handled  by  these  and  other  presidents 
is  struck  by  the  effect  that  personality  factors  seem  to  have  played. 

In  our  surveys  of  the  cases  we  have  discussed  in  this  book,  can 
we  isolate  those  personality/character  traits  that  seem  to  make 
individuals  more  effective  in  employing  an  effective  mix  of 
coercion  and  accommodation,  that  make  them  more  receptive  to 
using  accommodation  as  a  major  tool,  that  in  short  bring  them 
closer  to  utilizing  positive  diplomacy?  Although  we  have 
discovered  no  scientific  way  to  do  this,  there  is  enough  strong 
circumstantial  evidence  for  us  to  make  an  attempt  at  identifying 
what  we  think  are  some  of  the  principal  personality  factors  that  are 
likely  to  make  one  more  predisposed  toward  positive  diplomacy. 

To  do  this,  let  us  look  at  three  things  that  seem  to  have  a 
particularly  strong  relationship  to  predicting  a  receptivity  to 
cooperation  and  accommodation.  These  are  (1)  ability  to 
empathize  with  adversaries,  (2)  image  of  one’s  self  and  world 
view,  and  (3)  international  expertise.  While  these  represent  only  a 
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partial  list  of  personal  characteristics  that  influence  attitudes  about 
accommodation  and  coercion,  these  three  seem  to  be  especially 
important.  Hence,  a  brief  look  at  each  of  them  as  they  relate  to  the 
overall  concept  of  personality  may  be  useful. 

1.  Ability  to  empathize  with  adversaries.  In  his  book  Fearful 
Warriors,  Ralph  K.  White — after  analyzing  the  many  factors  that 
create  misperceptions  between  long-time  adversaries — states, 
“Empathy  is  the  great  corrective  for  all  the  forms  of  war- 
promoting  misperception  that  have  just  been  discussed”  (emphasis 
added).  White  then  proceeds  to  define  empathy  not  as  sympathy 
but  rather  as  “simply  understanding  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
others.” 

There  is  substantial  evidence  that  the  ability  to  understand  the 
adversary  ’  s  position  and  point  of  view  is,  not  surprisingly,  a  major 
factor  contributing  to  the  effective  use  of  accommodation  and 
positive  diplomacy.  President  Eisenhower  had  this  ability  and 
demonstrated  it  during  the  Quemoy  crisis  in  1958  and  the  Berlin 
crisis  that  same  year.  His  actions  in  the  Quemoy  crisis  indicated  a 
facility  for  understanding  Chinese  motivations  on  both  sides  of  the 
Formosa  Strait.'**  His  attitude  about  the  “abnormal  state”  of  Berlin 
and  Germany  demonstrated  an  empathy  with  Soviet  motivations 
Also,  John  F.  Kennedy  apparently  empathized  with  the  East 
Germans  and  Soviets  over  their  Berlin  problem  during  the  1961 
crisis  in  that  city.*** 

On  the  other  hand,  Lyndon  Johnson  demonstrated  a  marked 
inability  to  empathize  with  the  North  Vietnamese.  (Again,  it  needs 
to  be  noted  that  this  means  objectively  trying  to  understand  your 
enemy,  not  sympathize  with  him.)  Likewise,  Jimmy  Carter 
demonstrated  little  ability  to  put  himself  in  Soviet  shoes  on  human 
rights  issues  and  other  questions.  Richard  Nixon  showed  virtually 
no  ability  to  empathize  with  his  domestic  adversaries  but 
considerable  talent  in  doing  this  very  thing  in  the  foreign  policy 
field.  Early  evidence  in  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis  of  1990-91  seems 
to  indicate  that  both  Bush  and  Saddam  Hussein  had  little  success 
in  putting  themselves  in  their  opponent’s  shoes. 
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What  are  the  personality  traits  that  appear  to  make  a  person 
better  able  to  empathize  with  adversaries?  Clearly  such  traits  as 
confidence,  irmer  security,  pragmatism,  flexibility,  and  ability  to 
learn  from  experience  are  important  traits  that  promote  greater 
receptivity  to  cooperative  behavior.  Both  Eisenhower  and 
Kennedy  possessed  these  characteristics,  though  Kennedy  early  in 
his  term  experienced  some  concern  about  proving  himself. 
Johnson  suffered  from  an  extraordinarily  insecure  personality  and 
constantly  felt  the  need  to  prove  himself,  to  demonstrate  his 
toughness  and  “manliness.”^’  Nixon  was  a  classic  case  of  an 
insecure  personality,  but  interestingly  this  did  not  normally  have 
a  negative  influence  on  his  foreign  policy  performance,  probably 
because  his  ideological  flexibility  and  long  experience  in  this  area 
gave  him  greater  confidence  in  his  ability Moreover,  in  Nixon’s 
mind  domestic  opponents  such  as  the  press  and  the  “establish¬ 
ment”  were  more  threatening  to  him  personally  than  were  foreign 
adversaries. 

Thus,  the  confident,  secure,  pragmatic,  flexible-personality  type 
of  individuals — those  open  and  able  to  learn  from  experience, 
untroubled  by  the  need  to  prove  themselves — are  most  likely  to 
have  the  ability  to  empathize.  They  are  most  likely  to  objectively 
analyze  the  problem  from  their  opponent’s  perspective  as  well  as 
their  own.  Because  of  this  they  will  usually  tend  to  be  more 
receptive  to  cooperative  policies,  emphasizing  accommodation 
such  as  positive  diplomacy.  In  Barber’s  typology  this  would 
probably  most  often  be  the  active-positive  type,  though  certainly 
not  in  all  cases. 

2.  Image  of  oneself  and  one’s  world  view.  Closely  related  to  the 
ability  of  individuals  to  empathize  with  their  adversaries  is  their 
image  of  themselves  and  their  view  of  the  world.  Thus,  as  Morton 
Deutsch  points  out,  soldiers  and  diplomats  have  different  images 
of  themselves.  Soldiers  see  themselves  as  tough,  invincible, 
courageous,  and  tenacious,  not  the  best  prescription  for 
cooperative  behavior.  Diplomats  see  themselves  as  patient  and 
flexible,  persons  able  to  produce  effective  compromises,  clearly  a 
much  better  self-image  for  promoting  cooperative  behavior.^"' 
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American  presidents  have  different  conceptions  of  the  role  of 
that  office,  which,  depending  on  the  individual,  incorporate 
varying  mixes  of  toughness  and  accommodation.  Eisenhower, 
secure  in  himself  and  his  country’s  power,  felt  no  need  to 
demonstrate  “toughness,”  though  he  was  able  to  convey  the 
impression  he  could  not  be  pushed  around.  Kennedy — ^young, 
relatively  inexperienced,  and  deeply  influenced  by  a  competitive 
childhood — felt  the  need  to  demonstrate  “toughness”  in  the 
presidency  early  in  his  term.^^  However,  his  innate  inner 
confidence  and  ability  to  learn  from  experience  enabled  him  to 
move  away  from  the  “tough-president”  image  to  one  emphasizing 
more  cooperative  behavior.  Lyndon  Johnson’s  image  of  himself 
was  conflicting  in  many  respects — on  the  one  hand  the  “great 
compromiser”  and  wheeler-dealer,  on  the  other  hand  the  tough, 
decisive,  antiappeasement,  anti-Communist  leader  of  the  free 
world.  Unfortunately,  Johnson’s  diplomatic  instincts  and 
undeniable  political  skills  were  overridden  by  his  need  to  prove 
himself  strong  and  manly.^^  Reagan  clearly  had  an  image  of 
himself  as  tough  and  decisive  in  relations  with  the  Soviets  but 
fortunately  limited  his  military  moves  to  actions  against  less 
formidable  foes  such  as  Grenada,  Libya,  and  Nicaragua.  Beneath 
his  ideological  surface  toughness  was  a  strong  element  of  political 
realism  and  an  inner  security  that  disposed  hkn  toward  more 
accommodative  policies  later  in  his  two-term  presidency.  This 
tendency  was  enhanced  by  obtaining  key  advisers  in  his  second 
term  who  also  enjoyed  greater  inner  security.  Again  we  must  point 
out  that  it  is  too  early  to  make  judgments  about  President  Bush, 
although  there  is  some  evidence  that  he  has  felt  the  need  to 
overcome  the  “wimp”  image  created  by  his  opponents. 

In  general,  one  can  say  with  some  confidence  that  the  more 
secure  individuals  are  in  themselves  (and  especially  if  they  are  an 
“open”  personality  type  and  learn  from  experience),  the  more 
likely  they  are  to  visualize  their  role  as  one  emphasizing  accom¬ 
modation  over  coercion.  Feeling  themselves  secure,  they  are  more 
likely  to  conceive  of  their  role  as  one  that  promotes  compromise 
and  cooperation  over  confrontation  and  conflict.  Confident  of  their 
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own  self-worth,  they  see  the  world  as  a  less  threatening  place  than 
the  personally  insecure  leader.  With  this  ability,  they  are  able  to 
discern  that  relations  between  nations  are  made  up  of  more  grays 
than  blacks  and  whites,  a  fact  that  leads  them  to  accept  the  idea  of 
compromise  and  accommodation  more  readily  than  their 
less-secure  counterpart. 

3.  Experience.  Experience  in  the  international  field  appears  to 
be  an  important  factor  in  determining  a  leader’s  attitudes  about 
compromise  and  accommodation.  In  general,  we  can  say  that  the 
more  one  has  been  exposed  to  international  affairs,  especially  a 
wide  range  of  high-level  international  dealings,  the  more  likely  an 
individual  is  to  be  receptive  to  policies  similar  to  positive 
diplomacy.  Experience  in  the  field  (international  sophistication) 
also  leads  a  reasonably  open-minded  individual  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  are,  in  fact,  far  more  grays  in  the  relations  between 
nations  than  there  are  blacks  and  whites.  This  is  not  surprising 
since  experience  in  most  fields  should  bring  an  awareness  that 
there  are  few  absolute  certainties  or  tmths  in  the  majority  of  human 
relationships,  especially  those  between  states. 

Thus,  the  two  presidents  in  the  cold  war  period,  who  in  my 
judgment  have  been  most  successful  overall  in  the  foreign  policy 
field  were  the  two  who  brought  the  most  experience  in 
international  affairs  to  the  presidency — ^Eisenhower  and  Nixon. 
John  Kennedy  was  relatively  inexperienced  when  he  came  to  the 
presidency  and  his  early  foreign  policy  errors  reflected  this 
inexperience.  However,  he  was  a  fast  learner,  and  by  the  last  year 
before  his  death  he  was  giving  strong  indications  that  he  was 
rapidly  acquiring  a  much  greater  proficiency  in  foreign  affairs 

Lyndon  Johnson,  Jimmy  Carter,  and  Ronald  Reagan  all  came  to 
the  presidency  with  little  or  no  experience  in  international  affairs, 
and  their  foreign  policy  difficulties,  especially  in  the  earlier 
portions  of  their  tenure,  gave  strong  evidence  of  this  fact.  In  each 
of  these  cases,  however,  there  was  some  evidence  in  the  latter  part 
of  their  time  in  office  that  they  were  acquiring  more  competence 
with  greater  experience.  This  was  especially  true  in  the  case  of 
Ronald  Reagan.  In  the  case  of  Johnson,  later  improvement  in  some 
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areas  was  overshadowed  by  his  entrapment  in  the  Vietnam  morass. 
In  addition,  his  other  personality  characteristics  made  it  less  likely 
that  increased  experience  would  compensate  for  his  many 
psychological  hang-ups.  Jimmy  Carter  showed  evidence  of 
increasing  competence  in  foreign  policy  (as  evidenced  by  the 
Camp  David  Accords),  but  again  this  was  overshadowed  by  the 
debacle  of  the  Iran  hostage  crisis.  Ronald  Reagan  came  to  the 
presidency  with  no  experience  in  foreign  affairs,  and  his  first  years 
in  office  reflected  it,  as  relations  with  the  Soviets  plummeted  to  a 
new  low  point.  Y et  despite  disasters  like  the  Iran/Contra  affair  and 
a  muddled  Middle  East  policy,  there  was  substantial  evidence  by 
the  latter  part  of  his  second  term  that  his  competence  in  the 
international  field  (ably  seconded  by  Secretary  of  State  George 
Shultz)  was  improving  dramatically  (even  though  a  good  portion 
of  the  credit  in  Reagan’s  case  must  go  to  world  developments  and 
Mikhail  Gorbachev).  Though  much  remains  to  be  seen,  it  already 
seems  clear  that  President  Bush’s  long  experience  in  international 
affairs  has  been  a  major  plus  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy 
and  has  helped  contribute  to  the  growing  accommodation  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  clash  with  Saddam 
Hussein  seems  to  be  a  very  unique  exception.  Even  here,  however, 
Bush  will  likely  be  given  great  credit  if  the  war  is  relatively  short 
and  Hussein  is  defeated. 

Not  surprisingly,  then,  sound  high-level  experience  in  the 
international  field,  including  a  wide-ranging  exposure  to  the 
customs  and  cultures  of  other  societies,  seems  to  be  a  major  plus 
in  fostering  a  receptivity  to  compromise  and  accommodation.  It 
should  be  pointed  out,  of  course,  that  there  are  exceptions  to  this 
rule.  History  records  cases  of  leaders  who  were  quite  superficially 
experienced  in  international  affairs  but  could  hardly  be  classified 
as  fans  of  accommodation  (Hitler  and  Mussolini  come  to  mind  as 
do  Stalin  and  Saddam  Hussein).  However,  none  of  these  were 
really  sophisticated  in  international  affairs;  they  had  not  traveled 
widely  and  they  suffered  from  substantial  ignorance  about  other 
peoples  and  cultures.  Thus,  the  general  principle  seems  to  apply — 
the  more  a  leader  has  been  exposed  to  in-depth  international 
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intercourse,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  see  the  value  of  accommo¬ 
dative  policies.  All  of  this  can  be  summarized  by  the  following, 
which  admittedly  is  an  oversimplification  but  nonetheless  makes 
our  major  points. 

Personality  factors  are  a  major  determinant  of  whether  or  not  a 
cooperative  or  competitive  course  of  action  is  adopted.  While  the 
structure  of  the  situation  has  a  critical  impact  on  the  strategy 
selected,  personality  attributes  of  key  leaders  are  pivotal  factors 
and  in  many  situations  may  be  decisive.  While  there  are  many 
aspects  of  personality  development  that  enter  into  this  equation, 
we  have  singled  out  one  personality  characteristic  that  seems  to  be 
most  important  in  disposing  policymakers  toward  cooperative 
policies — ^the  ability  to  empathize  with  adversaries,  to  objectively 
consider  their  position  and  interests  as  well  as  their  own,  to  put 
themselves  in  the  opponents’  shoes.  This  ability  seems  to  be  most 
pronounced  in  those  policymakers  who  have  developed  a  positive 
image  of  themselves  and  a  generally  positive  image  of  the  world. 
Specific  personality  traits  conducive  to  such  an  outlook  include 
confidence  and  inner  security,  a  generally  trusting  and  optimistic 
nature,  open-mindedness,  tolerance  of  ambiguity,  ability  to  learn 
from  experience,  and  generally  a  high  need  for  achievement.^* 
Experience  in  the  international  field  seems  to  help  promote  the 
ability  to  empathize  with  the  adversary  and  hence  a  tendency 
toward  more  cooperative/accommodative  policies. 

We  have  also  discussed  the  effect  of  communication  and  the 
dynamics  of  the  bargaining  process.  As  Morton  Deutsch  and  many 
other  writers  have  pointed  out,  adoption  of  a  competitive/coercive 
approach  to  international  problems  usually  produces  poor 
communication  between  the  parties.  As  a  result,  the  possibility  of 
error  and  misperception  is  greatly  increased.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  adoption  of  a  cooperative/accommodative  approach  will 
normally  produce  better  communication  between  the  parties,  thus 
enhancing  the  possibilities  for  agreement.^^ 

Adopting  an  essentially  accommodative  policy  such  as  positive 
diplomacy  wUl,  in  itself,  often  create  a  dynamic  process  that 
encourages  further  cooperative  steps.  As  Deutsch  observes,  “All 
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this  may  be  summarized  by  saying,  cooperation  breeds  coop¬ 
eration,  while  competition  breeds  competition.”  Encouraging 
improved  communication  of  relevant  information  between 
adversaries  helps  clarify  the  issues  and  promotes  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  position  and  interests  of  each  party.  By  reducing 
defensiveness,  it  permits  each  party  to  see  the  other  in  a  more 
objective  light,  promotes  an  increasingly  friendly  and  trusting 
atmosphere,  and  fosters  an  enhanced  ability  to  concentrate  on 
common  interests  rather  than  differences.^’ 

A  classic  case  of  this  dynamic  process,  as  we  have  mentioned 
repeatedly,  was  the  rapprochement  with  China  carried  out  by 
President  Nixon  and  Henry  Kissinger  during  the  period  1969-72. 
Essentially  utilizing  a  modified  version  of  Charles  Osgood’s  GRIT 
strategy,  the  gradually  accelerating  policy  of  accommodation, 
promoted  by  both  sides,  stimulated  additional  steps  toward 
cooperation  as  communication  and  trust  improved.®^ 

We  saw  in  the  Quern oy  crisis  of  1958  how  the  restrained  use  of 
force,  combined  with  the  use  of  accommodative  steps,  produced  a 
dynamic  process  of  tacit  communication  that  enabled  the  United 
States  and  China  to  defuse  the  situation  and  avoid  a  direct  conflict. 
Similar  (though  far  from  identical)  processes  were  evident  in  the 
Berlin  crises  of  1958-59  and  1961  and  to  some  extent  in  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  of  1962. 

In  more  recent  times,  the  increasingly  accommodative  policies 
of  Soviet  leader  Mikhail  Gorbachev  seem  to  have  been  effective 
in  promoting  a  dynamic  process  of  greater  cooperation  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Though  such  policies  are 
doubtless  inspired  in  no  small  degree  by  Gorbachev’s  need  to 
improve  economic  conditions  at  home,  his  accommodative 
diplomacy  has  proved  highly  effective  and  seems  to  have  been 
primarily  responsible  for  a  reduction  of  tension  between  the 
superpowers.  Whether  this  will  continue  over  the  long  mn  remains 
to  be  seen. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  adoption  of  a  highly  coercive  policy  in 
Vietnam  resulted  in  a  breakdown  in  communication.  The 
dynamics  of  the  interaction  became  one  of  escalating  conflict. 
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rather  than  an  escalation  of  cooperative  steps.  As  the  increasing 
coercive  steps  escalated  the  level  of  conflict  and  effective  com¬ 
munication  disappeared,  the  ability  to  accurately  discern  each 
other’s  vital  interests  (and  more  importantly  common  interests) 
also  became  severely  impaired.  The  very  fact  that  a  coercive  policy 
was  initially  adopted  in  a  situation  where  it  was  essentially 
inappropriate  generated  a  dynamic  process  that  called  for 
increasing  coercive  actions.  Clearly  the  dynamics  of  this  process 
was  not  the  only  factor — ^for  example,  different  personalities  in  key 
roles  might  have  arrested  it — ^but  it  was  an  immensely  important 
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reason  why  we  were  unable  to  extricate  ourselves  from  Viemam. 

Hopefully  the  reader  is  now  aware  that  we  are  dealing  with 
perhaps  the  most  fundamental  point  of  this  book:  an  essentially 
accommodative  policy  such  as  positive  diplomacy — where  the 
emphasis  on  accommodation  is  high  as  opposed  to  the  emphasis 
on  coercion — is  far  more  likely  to  produce  a  dynamic  process  that 
will  lead  to  a  nonviolent  and  productive  solution  to  the  problem 
than  is  a  basically  coercive  policy.  We  can  state  it  as  our  firm  (if 
oversimplified)  conviction  that  cooperation  does  tend  to  breed 
cooperation,  while  competition  breeds  competition. 

Relative  military  capabilities  are  important  in  determining  the 
outcome  of  crises  but,  as  we  observed  in  chapter  7,  not  nearly  as 
important  as  they  once  were.  On  this  point  we  tend  to  agree  with 
Philip  Williams,  who  we  quoted  earlier  in  this  chapter: 

Thus,  purely  military  considerations  are  far  from  being  dominant  in 
superpower  confrontations.  The  basic  structure  of  the  situation,  and 
particularly  which  participant  has  most  at  stake,  is  generally  a  far  better 
guide  to  the  outcome.®'* 

Having  said  this,  however,  there  is  no  doubt  that  military  power, 
in  the  sense  of  the  overall  nuclear  potential  of  both  superpowers, 
has  engendered  a  fear  of  global  nuclear  war  that  has  constrained 
both  powers  in  crisis  situations.  This  has  set  limits  on  conflict 
escalation  beyond  which  neither  the  United  States  nor  the  Soviets 
have  been  willing  to  venture.  But  outside  of  this  limiting  effect, 
critically  important  though  it  is,  relative  military  capabilities  do 
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not  appear  to  be  the  most  vital  determinants  of  success  or  failure 
in  crisis  situations.  As  Williams  points  out,  for  example,  Soviet 
local  conventional  military  superiority  around  Berlin  did  not  make 
it  possible  for  Khrushchev  to  secure  all  his  key  objectives  in  the 
Berlin  crises  in  1958-59  and  1961.  Likewise,  American  strategic 
superiority  did  not  prevent  the  Soviets  from  carrying  out  the 
erection  of  the  Berlin  Wall  in  1961,  a  measure  that  solved  their 
most  critical  problem 

In  summarizing  the  key  points  about  relative  military 
capabilities,  let  us  refer  again  to  the  main  points  made  in  chapter 
7.  It  appears  we  can  reasonably  make  several  statements  about 
military  power  in  the  nuclear  age: 

•  Because  of  the  great  fear  of  nuclear  war  it  is  used  primarily 
in  demonstrative  shows  of  force  for  psychologicrd  purposes,  the 
intent  being  to  deter  an  opponent  or  compel  him  to  do  something, 
preferably  without  employing  force  in  actual  violence. 

•  Military  force  in  crisis  simations  has  increasingly  been  used 
to  send  signals,  to  communicate  with  the  opponent  in  ways  that 
are  often  more  effective  than  the  usual  verbal  methods. 

•  There  is  much  less  of  a  direct  relationship  between  absolute 
military  power  and  relative  bargaining  advantage  than  there  was 
in  prenuclear  times. 

•  While  military  power,  both  conventional  and  nuclear,  still 
plays  an  important  role  in  many  crisis  situations,  it  is  often  very 
difficult  (if  not  impossible)  to  gauge  its  relative  importance  in 
comparison  with  other  variables. 

•  The  way  in  which  military  force  is  used  (and  the  attitudes 
about  its  use)  is  an  important  factor  in  determining  whether  an 
accommodative  strategy  of  positive  diplomacy  is  selected  and 
whether  it  is  successful. 

The  key  point  here  from  the  perspective  of  accommodation  is 
the  fact  that  military  force  increasingly  has  become  a  means  of 
communicating  between  the  superpowers.  Used  as  a  means  of 
signaling  opponents,  for  clarifying  vital  interests,  and  for 
ascertaining  relative  motivation  and  bargaining  power,  military 
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power  for  the  superpowers  has  increasingly  become  a  tool  for 
effecting  change  and  adjusting  interests  without  violence. 

There  is  stUl  considerable  disagreement  among  analysts  about 
the  relative  effectiveness  of  military  power  in  crisis  situations.  This 
is  true  of  both  conventional  and  nuclear  military  force.  As  we  have 
previously  noted,  most  observers  agree  to  the  general  proposition 
that  the  relationship  between  overall  military  strength  and 
bargaining  strength  or  political  leverage  is  much  less  a  direct, 
predictable  relationship  in  the  nuclear  age  than  it  was  in  the 
prenuclear  era.  Beyond  this  general  point  of  agreement,  however, 
there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
applications  of  different  kinds  of  force  in  specific  situations  have 
been  effective.  For  example,  there  is  substantial  disagreement 
among  American  scholars  and  military  personnel  as  to  whether  it 
was  US  nuclear  superiority  or  local  conventional  superiority  that 
made  it  possible  for  Kennedy  to  prevail  in  the  1962  Cuban  missile 
crisis.®^  There  is  significant  disagreement  over  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  nuclear  and  conventional  forces  in  the  Berlin 
crises  of  1958-59  and  1961  as  well  as  in  the  Quemoy  crises  of 
1958. 

Some  scholars  disagree  sharply  over  the  extent  to  which  nuclear 
superiority  by  one  side  over  the  other  confers  any  bargaining 
advantage  at  all.  For  example,  Snyder  and  Diesing  disagree 
emphatically  on  this  point  in  their  jointly  authored  book  on 
bargaining  in  crises.  Snyder  claims  there  is  some  empirical 
evidence  to  support  the  idea  that  “absolute  quantitative  superiority 
in  nuclear  power  can  be  a  bargaining  asset  in  crisis,”  while  Diesing 
maintains  that  the  evidence  is  too  weak  to  draw  conclusions.®^ 

A  review  of  the  literature  on  the  major  post-World  War  II  crises 
reveals  considerable  evidence  that  local  conventional  military 
superiority  in  a  crisis  does  confer  some  bargaining  advantages.®* 
It  is  less  clear  that  quantitative  nuclear  superiority  confers  such 
advantages.  In  a  well-known  study  of  some  215  crises  and  “shows 
of  force”  that  the  Brookings  Institution  did  in  1978,  the  data  does 
not  support  the  conclusion  that  the  strategic  weapons  balance 
between  the  superpowers  was  a  conclusive  factor  in  the  outcome 
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of  these  incidents.^®  Even  in  the  case  of  local  conventional 
superiority,  the  evidence  regarding  the  extent  of  any  bargaining 
advantage  conferred  is  unclear.’® 

The  most  important  point,  from  the  perspective  of  this  book,  is 
the  fact  that  force  has  increasingly  been  used  as  a  means  of 
communicating  with  opponents  in  crisis  situations.  Faced  with  the 
prospect  of  a  nuclear  holocaust  should  events  get  out  of  hand,  the 
superpowers  have  sought  ways  to  continue  their  competition 
within  reasonably  safe  bounds.  This  has  meant  military  power  has 
had  to  be  adapted  to  the  new  and  highly  dangerous  nuclear  environ¬ 
ment.  In  such  a  volatile  environment,  it  is  essential,  at  least  insofar 
as  the  superpowers  are  concerned,  that  force  become  primarily  an 
instrument  of  communication,  a  means  of  clarifying  and  adjusting 
competing  interests.’* 

While  this  is  hardly  a  new  finding,  we  think  it  has  been 
insufficiently  stressed.  Too  often  when  force  has  been  used 
demonstratively  by  the  superpowers  in  the  postwar  period,  the 
accommodation  eventually  reached  in  crises  has  been  too  often 
credited  to  force  used  coercively  in  an  intimidating  role.  To  put  it 
another  way,  when  an  accommodation  has  been  reached  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  crisis  situation 
involving  force  (or  between  rival  clients  of  the  superpowers),  the 
successful  outcome  has  been  too  often  attributed  to  the  successful 
operation  of  deterrence  theory.  One  side  supposedly  skillfully 
employed  intimidating  military  power  and  forced  the  other  side  to 
back  down.  This  has  been  a  natural  result  of  American  fascination 
with  the  concept  of  containment  and  later  deterrence  theory,  a 
phenomenon  that  emerged  in  the  1950s  and  early  1960s  to 
dominate  the  newly  prominent  field  of  strategic  studies. 

In  a  number  of  postwar  crises  (including  the  Quemoy  crisis  of 
1958),  the  deterrent  role  of  the  military  force  has  been  over¬ 
emphasized,  while  the  communication  role  has  been  under¬ 
emphasized.  Thus,  it  is  easier  and  probably  psychologically  more 
satisfying  to  attribute  the  accommodations  (as  opposed  to 
violence)  reached  in  the  Quemoy  crisis  and  the  Berlin  crisis  of 
1961  to  the  skillful  flexing  of  military  muscle.  This  is  much  less 
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taxing  than  attempting  to  analyze  how  force  itself  was  used  as  a 
means  of  talking  to  the  opponent,  for  determining  the  extent  of  his 
interests,  for  ascertaining  the  points  of  compromise  and 
accommodation,  or — as  Schelling  puts  it — for  reaching  a 
“convergence  of  expectations.” 

To  sum  up,  military  power  essentially  performs  two  important 
functions  insofar  as  the  use  of  accommodation  is  concerned:  (1)  it 
provides  a  means  of  informing  the  opponent  he  cannot  take 
advantage  of  an  accommodative  stance  to  extort  unreasonable 
concessions  (that  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  the  accom¬ 
modating  power  will  not  be  pushed);  and  (2)  when  used  with 
restraint,  as  in  positive  diplomacy,  it  provides  a  very  effective 
means  of  signaling  a  desire  for  accommodation. 

There  appears  to  be  no  clear  pattern  as  to  how  a  relative  military 
advantage  (conventional  or  nuclear)  will  affect  a  nation’s 
disposition  to  adopt  an  accommodative  policy  (other  variables 
appear  to  be  more  critical).  What  does  seem  evident  from  an 
analysis  of  the  cases  we  have  studied  is  that  the  way  military  power 
is  used  can  be  an  important  factor  encouraging  accommodation. 
When  employed  with  restraint  and  in  a  maimer  that  clearly  signals 
a  desire  to  be  conciliatory,  military  force  can  act  as  a  powerful 
message  that  helps  generate  a  process  of  mutual  accommodation. 
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Chapter  11 


Some  Final  Thoughts  on 
Force  and  Accommodation 


It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  writers,  on  reviewing  their  work, 
to  notice  that  their  desire  to  prove  a  point  has  led  to  an  imbalance 
and  a  lack  of  objectivity.  To  a  certain  extent,  this  author  pleads 
guilty  to  that  charge.  In  attempting  to  demonstrate  that  conciliation 
and  the  carrots  of  international  life  have  too  often  been  neglected 
and  have  frequently  failed  to  get  the  credit  they  deserve,  it  is  quite 
possible  we  have  committed  the  reverse  sin — that  is,  at  times 
undervaluing  the  effectiveness  of  force  and  overvaluing  the 
effectiveness  of  conciliatory  measures  in  achieving  political 
objectives.  We  have  tried  to  avoid  doing  this  and  have  attempted 
to  emphasize  that  force  will  be  a  continuing  and  important  element 
in  international  life,  an  element  that  when  properly  employed  with 
diplomacy  and  conciliatory  measures  can  be  instrumental  in 
achieving  nonviolent  resolutions  of  international  confrontations. 
As  long  as  the  international  system  is  basically  anarchic  in  nature 
with  no  central  enforcement  authority,  force  will  remain  an 
important  means  of  effecting  change. 

However,  important  new  elements  that  affect  the  use  of  force 
and  accommodation  in  international  affairs  are  increasingly 
evident  and  give  promise  of  becoming  even  more  significant  as 
time  passes. 

First,  with  respect  to  military  force,  it  seems  clear  it  will  be  used 
in  new  ways  (though  obviously  many  of  its  old  functions  will 
continue);  it  wiU  be  employed  for  a  wider  range  of  purposes  (an 
increasing  number  of  them  will  be  domestic  in  nature);  and  it  will 
be  far  more  integrated  with  politics,  diplomacy,  and  economics 
than  has  been  true  in  the  past.  As  Robert  Hunter  has  pointed  out, 
the  world  is  rapidly  changing  and  military  instruments  will  have 
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to  be  tailored  to  the  new  demands  of  the  1990s  and  beyond.  These 
demands  are  likely  to  be  considerably  different  than  they  have  been 
in  the  decades  since  World  War  II.* 

The  romanticizing  of  war  that  characterized  international  life  up 
until  the  bloody  disaster  that  was  World  War  I  has  been  replaced 
over  the  years  by  several  significant  developments  that  have 
occurred  more  or  less  sequentially.  These  include  (1)  an  aversion 
to  war  that  began  with  World  War  I  and  was  accelerated  by  World 
War  n  and  the  potential  horrors  of  the  nuclear  age;  (2)  a  fascination 
with  deterrence  and  the  management  of  force  at  conflicts  below 
full-scale  war,  which  in  some  respects  is  a  contradiction  of  the 
aversion  to  war;  (3)  the  relatively  recent  recognition  of  the  severe 
limitations  on  the  utility  of  force  and  a  growing  awareness  of  the 
value  of  conciliation  in  securing  political  objectives  and  a  more 
stable  international  society;  and  (4),  most  recently,  a  mounting 
perception  that  in  a  world  dominated  by  the  superpowers’ 
enormous  nuclear  arsenals  there  can  be  no  real  security  for  either 
nation  unless  it  is  common  security.^ 

A  fundamental  fact,  one  clearly  recognized  by  Mikhail 
Gorbachev,  is  that  in  today’s  nuclear  world  it  is  simply  an  illusion 
to  think  that  one  superpower  can  gain  a  meaningful  military 
advantage  over  the  other.  One  power  may  gain  a  temporary 
marginal  advantage  in  certain  fields  but  in  the  critical  areas — ^for 
example,  intercontinental  balhstic  missiles  (ICBM),  sea-launched 
ballistic  missiles  (SLBM),  and  space  warfare — ^neither  power  will 
permit  the  other  to  achieve  a  long-term  decisive  advantage.  For 
example,  despite  the  warming  relations,  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  ever  allow  the  United  States  to  gain  a  meaningful 
military  superiority  in  space,  through  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  (SDI)  program,  no  matter  what  national  sacrifices  the 
USSR  has  to  make.  This  will  undoubtedly  remain  true  in  spite  of 
the  Soviet  Union’s  current  serious  internal  problems.  Only  if 
conditions  in  the  USSR  become  so  bad  as  to  prohibit  research  in 
this  area  would  such  a  thing  occur.  Similarly,  the  United  States 
will  never  permit  the  Soviets  to  achieve  military  superiority  in 
areas  that  could  be  decisive  in  a  fuU-scale  conflict. 
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The  result  of  this,  of  course,  is  that  the  superpowers  have  long 
been  stalemated  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  conflict  spectrum. 
Gross  military  capabilities,  no  matter  how  impressive,  do  not 
translate  into  usable  military  power,  as  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  found  out  in  Vietnam  and  Afghanistan, 
respectively.  If  a  nation  must  continue  to  build  extraordinarily 
expensive  forces  in  order  to  prevent  the  opponent  from  gaining  a 
decisive  advantage  (even  though  both  parties  agree  the  forces  are 
largely  unusable  because  of  the  danger  of  destroying  the  planet), 
it  is  clear  that  there  must  come  a  point  when  each  party  recognizes 
this  fact  and  says  “enough.”  It  is  at  that  point  that  the  long  years 
of  cold  war  conflict  and  rhetoric  suddenly  stand  out  in  staik  relief 
for  what  they  are — a  chimera,  a  fatuous  hope  that  somehow  one 
superpower  can  achieve  security  by  attaining  a  decisive  military 
edge  over  the  other.  Gorbachev  has  recognized  this  fact,  as 
reflected  in  his  statement  delivered  to  the  27th  Party  Congress  in 
February  1986: 

The  character  of  contemporary  weapons  leaves  no  country  with  any  hope 
of  safeguarding  itself  solely  with  military  and  technical  means,  for 
example  by  building  up  a  defense  system,  even  the  most  powerful  one. 
The  task  of  ensuring  security  is  increasingly  a  political  problem  to  be 
resolved  by  political  means.^ 

On  the  subject  of  common  security,  Gorbachev  had  the 
following  to  say  to  the  Soviet  people  in  a  television  address  in 
August  1986. 

Today  one’s  own  security  cannot  be  ensured  without  taking  into  account 
the  security  of  other  states  and  peoples.  There  can  be  no  genuine  security 
unless  it  is  equal  aU  around  and  all-encompassing.  To  think  otherwise 
means  to  live  in  a  world  of  illusion,  in  a  world  of  self-deception.'* 

There  is,  of  course,  a  continuing  and  lively  debate  in  this  country 
between  conservatives  and  more  liberal  types  on  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  Gorbachev  is  for  real.  His  rhetoric  to  the  outside 
world  is  peaceful  and  attractive,  but  some  of  his  actions  internally 
raise  questions  about  his  real  nature  and  intentions.  Or,  as  many 
conservatives  view  him,  is  he  simply  a  wily  and  dangerous  master 
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of  public  relations  techniques  who  has  managed  to  hoodwink  the 
West  into  granting  him  a  breathing  spell  in  the  cold  war 
{peredyshka) — a  respite  to  permit  the  Soviets  to  solve  some 
pressing  internal  problems  before  turning  again  to  an  expansionist 
policy  worldwide?  Or,  is  he  sincere  in  his  stated  purposes  and 
merely  struggling  to  bring  order  to  a  nation  experiencing  a 
profound  social  revolution? 

Clearly,  no  one  can  answer  that  question  with  absolute  certainty 
except  perhaps  Gorbachev  himself.  However,  this  author  would 
agree  with  Robert  Legvold  of  Columbia  University’s  Harriman 
Institute  for  Advanced  Study  of  the  Soviet  Union,  who  believes 
that  Gorbachev  is  indeed  leading  a  real  revolution  in  Soviet 
foreign  policy.  As  Legvold  puts  it  in  stressing  the  importance  of 
Gorbachev’s  statements: 

Words,  it  will  become  apparent,  are  important.  Words  that  carry  with  them 
new  and  different  assumptions  about  modem  international  relations  and 
the  contest  between  East  and  West  will  become  the  precursors  of  altered 
deeds,  indeed  their  source,  rather  than  their  counterpoint.  .  .  .  The 
Gorbachev  era  will  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  great  turning  points  in  the 
history  of  Soviet  foreign  policy.^ 

We  will  leave  it  for  others  to  debate  whether  Gorbachev  is  for 
real  and  whether  or  not  he  will  be  able  to  remain  in  power.  We 
have  our  opinion,  but  clearly  there  are  no  guaranteed  answers  to 
either  question.  What  is  clear  and  of  critical  significance  from  the 
standpoint  of  this  book  is  the  fact  that  Gorbachev  has  plainly 
discovered  four  very  important  and  fundamental  things  about  the 
use  of  force  in  the  nuclear  age: 

•  Maintaining  a  mammoth  arsenal  in  a  long-standing  super¬ 
power  confrontation  is  immensely  expensive  and  exacerbates 
serious  internal  economic  and  social  problems. 

•  Since  a  very  high  percentage  of  this  military  power  is  not 
usable  anyhow,  the  investment  required  is  incommensurate  with 
the  results  obtained. 

•  At  some  point  even  the  fact  that  great  military  strength  has 
brought  the  Soviets  superpower  status  pales  before  the  equally  true 
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fact  that  continued  inordinately  high  investment  in  armaments  will 
hold  back  the  overall  economic  development  of  the  USSR  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  might  well  enter  the  twenty-first  century  as  little 
better  than  a  second-  or  even  third-rate  power.  The  Soviet  Union 
is  already  recognized  as  a  superpower  only  in  the  military  sphere. 

•  Because  force  is  so  expensive  and  in  so  many  respects 
unusable,  more  rewarding  returns  can  be  found  by  using  other 
means  of  influencing  international  affairs — ^particularly 
conciliatory-accommodative  approaches  offered  through  a 
vigorous  and  imaginative  diplomacy  that  in  many  ways  is  similar 
to  what  we  have  been  calling  positive  diplomacy. 

Gorbachev  has  learned  these  things  weU  as  reflected  in  his 
enormously  successful  global  diplomatic  offensive.  As  Barry  F. 
Lowenkron  put  it,  “Gorbachev  has  realized  that  the  perception  of 
intimidating  military  force  can  erode  political  acceptance  and 
legitimacy.”®  In  a  skillful  and  remarkably  well-orchestrated 
campaign,  the  Soviet  leader  has  pursued  a  conciliatory  diplomacy 
that  has  dramatically  improved  the  image  of  the  Soviet  Union 
around  the  world.  In  Western  Europe,  Asia,  the  Middle  East, 
Africa,  and  even  Latin  America,  Gorbachev’s  dynamic 
diplomacy — applied  with  remarkable  deftness — ^has  made  the 
Soviet  Union  appear  to  be  a  progressive  and  reasonable  power, 
anxious  to  maintain  peace  and  to  rid  the  world  of  war,  especially 
the  fear  of  a  nuclear  holocaust.  Recently  this  image  has  been 
tarnished  to  some  extent  by  internal  problems,  especially  the 
crackdown  in  the  Baltic  states,  but  the  USSR  has  still  managed  to 
appear  as  a  nation  promoting  world  harmony.  The  United  States, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  appeared  too  often  as  a  conservative  status 
quo  power,  reacting  slowly  and  often  negatively  to  Soviet 
initiatives.  For  many  months,  especially  during  1988-89,  the 
image  too  frequently  was  one  of  the  Soviet  Union  moving  forward 
with  bold  initiatives,  eager  to  enter  a  new  era  of  peaceful 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  holding  back,  hesitant, 
uncertain,  and  suspicious,  reluctant  to  leave  the  cold  war  behind. 
Though  this  image  was  not  altogether  correct,  and  the  United 
States  would  later  become  more  responsive  in  meeting  Soviet 
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initiatives,  it  is  nonetheless  a  perception  that  has  received 
widespread  acceptance  around  the  world. 

The  primary  point,  insofar  as  this  book  is  concerned,  is  simply 
this:  the  Soviet  Union  under  Mikhail  Gorbachev  has  recognized 
that  the  world  is  entering  a  new  era  and  that  various  forces,  most 
of  them  beyond  the  control  of  any  single  nation,  are  relentlessly 
dictating  that  new  approaches  must  be  developed  in  the  relations 
between  nations.  Gorbachev  is  a  remarkable  personality  and  his 
talents  have  been  instrumental  in  helping  bring  about  a  lessening 
of  tension  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  new  forces  and  ideas  have  been 
developing  in  the  USSR  for  a  number  of  years  before  the  current 
Soviet  leader  ascended  to  power,  and  these  forces  were  of 
sufficient  importance  and  intensity  that  it  seemed  inevitable  that 
they  would  one  day  thrust  forward  a  leader  like  Gorbachev.’ 
Mounting  problems  in  the  economy,  foreign  policy  failures,  ethnic 
group  conflicts,  and  many  other  social  and  political  difficulties 
have  combined  to  bring  about  a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
Communist  model  and  its  apparent  inability  to  cope  with  many  of 
these  challenges.  Thus,  Gorbachev  seems  a  product  of  his  times, 
a  talented  leader  that  these  new  needs  and  new  forces  have  brought 
to  the  fore.  Had  Gorbachev  not  emerged,  it  seems  highly  probable 
that  someone  very  much  like  him  would  have  assumed  the 
leadership  role  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  point  here  is  that  Gorbachev  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
recognized  that  these  new  forces  exist  and  that  they  must  be  coped 
with  if  their  nation  is  to  survive.  Perhaps  even  more  important  is 
the  fact  that  Gorbachev  seems  to  have  genuinely  reached  the 
conclusion  that  many  of  these  new  forces  affect  the  world  as  a 
whole  and  can  be  managed  only  through  joint  efforts.  Thus,  his 
conclusion  that  in  a  world  overflowing  with  enormous  nuclear  and 
normuclear  arsenals  and  an  unbelievable  array  of  sophisticated 
weapons,  there  can  be  no  real  security  unless  it  is  common  security. 
Until  all  nations,  and  especially  the  superpowers,  take  a  genuine 
and  realistic  interest  in  the  security  concerns  and  needs  of  their 
neighbors  and  their  rivals,  there  can  be  no  real  safety  for  anyone. 
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Gorbachev  may  not  survive  the  social  and  economic  revolution  he 
has  done  so  much  to  bring  about.  It  is  conceivable  that  he  might 
be  replaced  by  a  far  more  conservative  and  militaristic  regime 
similar  to  the  Stalinist  models  of  the  past.  Still,  we  think  that  the 
internal  and  external  forces  that  helped  bring  Gorbachev  to  power 
and  that  brought  about  a  warming  of  relations  with  the  United 
States  will  prevent  a  return  to  the  cold  war  of  past  years.  US-Soviet 
relations  will  have  their  ups  and  downs,  but  the  world  forces  we 
have  discussed  in  previous  chapters  should  move  both  nations 
more  toward  a  cooperative  than  a  conflictual  relationship. 

Deterrence,  based  on  the  threat  of  military  force,  is  likely  to  play 
a  less  important  role  in  both  Soviet  and  American  foreign  policy 
than  it  has  in  the  past.  This  is  tme  for  the  reasons  we  have  just 
discussed — ^the  declining  utility  of  gross  military  capabilities  and 
the  fact  that  a  variety  of  world  economic,  political,  and  social 
forces  are  pushing  the  big  powers  in  new  directions,  causing  them 
to  concentrate  more  on  internal  problems.  After  all,  if  one’s  own 
house  is  on  fire,  there  is  not  as  much  time  to  worry  about  the 
neighbor  who  has  previously  been  considered  troublesome  and 
dangerous. 

But  deterrence  will  clearly  remain  one  instrument  of  policy  for 
both  superpowers,  even  though  less  dominant  than  it  has  been. 
Increasingly  it  will  come  to  be  based  on  the  idea  of  “reasonable 
military  sufficiency.”  In  practice,  this  will  probably  mean  that  both 
powers  will  agree  on  means  to  ensure  that  each  has  an  invulnerable 
second-strike  capability  but  not  a  force  structure  that  would 
encourage  a  first  strike  by  either  side.  This  will  likely  mean  that 
each  nation  will  develop  mobile  single-warhead  missiles  capable 
of  a  powerful  retaliatory  second  strike  but  incapable  of  a  decisive 
first  strike.  In  the  conventional  area  it  will  probably  mean  that 
Soviet  and  Warsaw  Pact  forces  wiU  agree  to  asymmetrical  cuts  that 
will  draw  down  their  forces  to  levels  acceptable  to  the  United 
States  and  its  NATO  allies,  in  return  for  which  the  United  States 
will  bring  home  a  substantial  share  of  its  forward-based  forces. 
Because  of  economic  imperatives  on  both  sides,  this  seems  the 
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most  likely  scenario;  and  assuming  verification  measures  are 
stringent  enough,  this  should  not  result  in  danger  to  either  country. 

Thus,  deterrence  will  continue  to  be  a  player  in  the  superpower 
relationship  but  its  character  will  be  different.  In  effect,  the  idea  of 
“reasonable  military  sufficiency”  will  become  a  reality,  a  reality 
created  in  no  small  measure  by  powerful  and  inexorable  domestic 
and  international  economic  forces. 

But  perhaps  most  important  from  the  standpoint  of  this  book  is 
the  fact  that  deterrence  based  on  military  threats  will  become  only 
one  of  many  instruments  governing  the  relationship  between  the 
superpowers,  and  indeed  between  the  superpowers  and  other 
nations.  We  are  already  witnessing  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
which  the  major  world  powers,  frustrated  by  the  economic  and 
political  realities  that  have  in  many  respects  devalued  the  military 
instrument,  have  begun  searching  for  more  suitable  ways  to 
exercise  what  Alexander  L.  George  and  Richard  Smoke  call 
“inter-nation  influence.”  *  As  George  and  Smoke  point  out,  it  is 
necessary  to  develop  an  array  of  tools  for  dealing  with  other  nations 
in  this  highly  complicated  and  interdependent  world  environment. 
As  we  noted  earlier,  deterrence  will  remain  as  one  tool,  but  it  needs 
to  be  complemented  by  a  variety  of  other  means  for  influencing 
the  relations  between  nations.  We  particularly  need  to  develop  a 
better  appreciation  of  the  value  of  conciliatory-accommodative 
policies  that  take  into  account  the  legitimate  security  interests  of 
potential  adversaries.  Combined  with  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
reasonableness  and  desirability  of  tailoring  force  structures  in  a 
“reasonable  sufficiency”  mode,  and  with  abetter  understanding  of 
how  to  integrate  force  with  diplomacy  as  a  means  of  commun¬ 
icating  a  desire  for  mutually  agreeable  settlements,  we  wUl,  in 
effect,  have  adopted  a  new  and  more  effective  means  of  conducting 
our  foreign  policy. 

Mikhail  Gorbachev,  regardless  of  his  ultimate  intentions,  has 
clearly  recognized  both  the  value  and  the  necessity  of  a  foreign 
policy  that  features  accommodative-cooperative  measures.  As 
Barry  Lowenkron  observes,  “Gorbachev  is  developing  alternatives 
to  military  force  as  the  preponderant  instrument  of  Soviet  foreign 
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policy.”  ^  He  has  recognized  that  there  is  indeed  a  dynamic  and 
salutary  process  that  takes  place  when  a  nation  skillfully  and 
persistently  begins  to  follow  policies  that  feature  more  carrots  than 
sticks,  a  process  that  is  summarized  in  Morton  Deutsch’s  words  as 
“cooperation  breeds  cooperation,  while  competition  breeds 
competition.” Gorbachev  has  reaped  enormous  public-relations 
benefits  by  understanding  this  fact  and  by  replacing  Moscow’s 
former  sterile  and  heavy-handed  diplomacy  with  imaginative 
policies  that  feature  accommodative  measures. 

If  there  is  one  major  thought  this  author  would  like  to  leave  with 
the  reader,  it  is  this:  it  is  imperative  for  the  United  States  to 
recognize,  as  Gorbachev  clearly  has,  that  we  are  entering  a  new 
era  in  international  relations  and  leaving  the  old  cold  war  era 
behind.'  *  In  doing  so,  we  must  also  leave  behind  some  of  our  old 
ways  of  thinking  and  many  of  our  old  slogans  and  much  of  our 
former  rhetoric.  Especially  vital  is  the  need  to  change  our  view  of 
conciliatory-accommodative  bargaining,  to  leave  behind  once  and 
for  all  the  deeply  ingrained  view  that  accommodative  approaches 
indicate  weakness  and  appeasement  (in  the  post-Munich  definition 
of  that  word).  Munich  and  World  War  II  are  a  half  century  behind 
us,  and  as  Gen  Douglas  MacArthur  put  it  in  his  farewell  speech  to 
Congress,  “The  world  has  turned  over  many  times.” 

We  must  recognize  that  while  our  fears  about  weakness  and 
appeasement  that  grew  out  of  the  catastrophe  of  World  War  IT — 
which  in  prevailing  thought  was  a  direct  result  of  the  interwar 
appeasement  policies  of  the  Western  Allies — are  understandable 
fears,  they  have  no  real  relation  to  the  world  as  it  is  today.  Yes, 
competition  between  the  superpowers  will  continue,  but  it  will  be 
conducted  on  a  different  playing  field.  Yes,  there  will  always  be 
the  danger  of  an  aggressor  appearing,  as  in  the  case  of  Saddam 
Hussein,  but  there  is  no  reason  the  United  States  need  ever  be  in  a 
position  of  military  weakness  should  this  happen.  We  can  and 
should  maintain  an  adequate  deterrent  force,  but  this  does  not  mean 
following  policies  that  are  designed  to  ensure  that  we  have  a 
decisive  military  advantage  over  our  rival.  In  the  nuclear  age  this 
simply  leads  to  increased  tension  and  instability.  AH  we  really 
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require  is  adequate  force  available  to  make  it  obvious  to  potential 
enemies  that  a  conflict  would  result  in  unacceptable  costs  to  them. 
This  we  can  do. 

Clearly  there  will  be  conflicts  in  the  future  and  obviously  the 
United  States  is  likely  to  be  involved  directly  or  indirectly  in  some 
of  them.  We  must  be  able  to  cope  with  these  regardless  of  their 
nature.  The  conflict  with  Iraq  typifies  the  kind  of  problem  we  may 
experience  with  increasingly  strong  regional  military  powers.  It 
also  points  up  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  an  individual  as 
unpredictable  and  unprincipled  as  Saddam  Hussein.  But  in  a 
nuclear  world  of  intercontinental  missiles,  frightening  chemical 
warfare  capabilities,  and  sophisticated,  mind-boggling  conven¬ 
tional  weapons,  many  of  which  are  in  evidence  in  the  war  with 
Iraq,  the  world  seems  to  be  increasingly  aware  that  limits  must  be 
placed  on  the  use  of  force  if  mankind  is  to  survive.  Perhaps  this 
will  be  one  benefit  of  the  war — an  increasing  awareness  that  new 
tools  and  new  techniques  are  urgently  required.  One  of  these  tools 
will  be  the  use  of  accommodation  and  conciliation,  combined  with 
low-profile  but  effective  force,  to  influence  intemational  inter¬ 
actions.  As  evidenced  in  the  diplomacy  of  Mikhail  Gorbachev, 
accommodation  is  featured  over  force,  with  great  public-relations 
benefits  for  the  Soviets. 

It  is  true  that  on  occasion  we  will  run  into  an  individual  like 
Saddam  Hussein,  a  Hitler-like  figure  who  apparently  only 
understands  force  and  seems  to  seek  conflict.  In  such  cases,  the 
positive  diplomacy  we  have  described  in  this  study  may  not  prove 
applicable,  although  all  the  facts  are  not  yet  in  even  in  the  case  of 
Saddam  Hussein.  But  even  granting  that  there  are  cases  in  which 
positive  diplomacy  may  not  be  effective,  there  are  many  more 
cases  of  conflict  in  which  it  can  be  a  valuable  tool,  one  that  may 
make  the  difference  between  a  minor  conflict  and  a  major  war. 

The  United  States  must  also  understand  the  benefits  of  such 
policies,  put  aside  its  former  fears  about  accommodation,  and 
recognize  that  such  approaches,  far  firom  being  evidence  of 
weakness  are  signs  of  strength.  They  are  indeed  an  increasingly 
valuable  and  legitimate  tool  of  diplomacy.  When  we  accept  this 
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reality,  not  just  intellectually  but  emotionally  as  well,  we  wUl  have 
begun  to  follow  those  kinds  of  policies  that  are  very  similar  to  what 
we  have  called  positive  diplomacy  throughout  this  book.  It  is  our 
judgment  that  as  we  move  with  other  countries  in  that  direction,  in 
both  crisis  and  noncrisis  periods,  the  world  wUl  become  a  safer  and 
happier  home  for  all  of  mankind. 
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